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BOOK IV. 


TOYAGES, 3ITTL1MENTS, WARS, AND TRADE, 0? THE 
FRENCH IN THE EAST INDIES. 

W HEN I began this work, I took an oath that I 
would adhere ftriftly to truth; and hitherto I am 
able confcientioufly to declare, that I have not departed 
from it. May my hand wither, if it (hould happen, that 
by a prediledlion, which is but too frequent, I (hould 
cither deceive myfclf or others with refpe<5l to the faults 
of the French nation. I will neither extenuate the good 
nor the evil which our anccllors hare done j and the Por- 
luguefc, the Dutch, and even the Englilh themfclvcs, arc 
the people whom I will call upon to attefl my^ impartial¬ 
ity. Let them read, and pronounce my fentence. If 
they (hould find that I have remitted in favour of the 
French that feverity with which I have treated them, I 
give them leave to clafs me anv^ng the number of thofc 
flatterers, who for thefe two thoufand years paft, have 
poifoned the minds of the people, and of their fovereigns ; 
let them add my volumes to the numerous monuments 
there are exifting of the fame kind of mcannefs; let them 
fufped me of having given way to the imJ>reflions of ter¬ 
rors, or of having been feduced by the allurement of 
hopes ; let them treat me with the utmofi contempt. 
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2 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE Book jr. 

Ancient revolutions of The ancient Gauls, almoft al- 
the commerce In France, ways at war with each other, had 
no other Iiitercourfe but fuch as 
favage nations, whofe w'ants are always few, can have 
with each other. Their conne<fbons abroad were ftill 
more clrcumfcribed. Some navigators, from Vannes car¬ 
ried earthen-ware to Great Britain, where tliey bartered 
it for dogs, flaves, tin, and furs. Such of thefe articles 
as they could not difpofe of at home, were conveyed to 
.Marfeilles, and exchanged for wines, Iluft's, and fpices, 
which were brought there by traders from Italy or 
Greece. 

This kind of traffic was not carried on by all the Gauls. 
It appears from CaefarS account, that the inhabitants of 
Belgia had prohibited the importation of all foreign com¬ 
modities, as tending to corrupt their morals. They ima¬ 
gined that their own foil was fufficicntly fruitful to an- 
fwer all their w’ants. I'he Celtic and Acquitanian Gauls 
.were not fo 11 rid. To enable them to pay for the com¬ 
modities they might procure from the Mediterranean, and 
for which the demand was continually increaling, they had 
rccourfe to a kind of labour that had never before occur- 
ted to them : they colleded with great care all the gold 
dull that was brought down with the land along the llream 
of feveral of cheir rivers. 

Although the Romans had neither a turn for trade, nor 
held it in any kind of ellimation, it nccelTarily incieafed in 
Gaul, after they had fubdued, and in fome meafure civi¬ 
lized it. Sea ports were cllabliffied at Arles, Narbonne, 
Bourdtaux, and other pdaces. Magnificent roads were 
everywhere made, the ruins of which we fiill behold with 
allonllhrnent. Every navigable river had its company of 
merchants, to whom conlidcrable privileges were granted. 
Thefe w^ere calledand were the agents and fprings 
of a general circulation. 

This riling fpirit was checked by the inroads of the 
Franks and other barbarous nations; nor was it rellorcd 
to its former adlivity, even when thefe robbers had ella- 
blifiied themfelves in their conquefts. To their favage 
fury fucceeded an unbounded palfion for wealth, to gra¬ 
tify which, they had rccourfe to every kind of oppreffion. 
Every boat that came to a town was to pay a duty for en- 
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Bool IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES.* J 

trance, another for the falute, a third for the bridge, a 
fourth for approaching the ihorc, a fifth for anchorage, 
a fixth for leave to unload, and a feventh for ftore-room. 
Land carriages were not more favourably treated, and 
were expofed to the infuffetable tyranny of cuftom-houfe 
officers, who were difperfed all over the country. Thefe 
excefl'es were carried fo far, that fometimes the goods 
brought to market did not produce enough to pay the ex- 
pences incurred before the falc of them. A total difeou- 
ragement was the neceffaTy confequence of fuch enormi¬ 
ties. ' 

Cloifters foon became the only places where indufiry 
prevailed, and manufadlures were carried on. The monks 
were not then corrupted by idlenefs, intrigue, and de¬ 
bauchery. Ufefid labours filled up the vacancies of an 
edifying and retired life. The moll humble and robull of 
them lhared the toils of agriculture with their vaflals. 
Thofe to whom nature had imparted lefs ftrengch, or more 
underflanding, af)plied themfelves to the cultivation of the 
negleded and abandoned arts. All of them in filence and 
retirement were engaged in the fervice of their country, 
the fubllance of which their fucceflbrs have inceflantly de¬ 
voured, while they difturbed its tranquillity. 

If thefe reclufe perfons had not had recourfe to any of 
tiiofe iniquitous meafures that have led them to the degree 
of wealth to which we now fee, not without indignation, 
they have attained, they mull necelTarily have acquired in 
procefs of time, as it was one of the immediate effedls of 
their conllitution. The founders of monalleries had not 
the lead idea of tlie confequence, though evident enough 
of the aiiilerity, they impofed upon a monadic life. They 
were not aware of the accumulation of riches, the limitr. 
of which it is impoflible to fix', whenever the annual reve¬ 
nue exceeds the annual expenditure. This expenditure 
being always the fame, and fubjedl to no variation, except 
^ that of the circumdancts which raife or lower the price of 
provifions; and the overplus of the revenue being conti¬ 
nually accumulating, mull at length, however trifling we 
may luppofe it, form a great mafs of wealth. The pro¬ 
hibiting datutes enadlcd with refpedl to pofleflions in 
mortmain, may therefore retard, but can never put an en* 
tire dop to, the progrefs of monadic opulence. The 
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4 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE Book IK 

cafe IS not the fame with the families of citizens which 
arc.not fubfervlent to any kind of rule. A prodigal fon 
lucceeds to an avaricious father, fothat expencesare never 
upon the fame footing. The fortune is either difGpated, 
or it is improved. Perfons who have laid down rules for 
religious focieties, have done it in the foie view of making 
holy men ; but their regulations have tended more diredlly 
and more effedlually to make rich ones. 

" Dagobert excited the fpirit of his countrymen in the fe- 
venth century. Fairs were opened, to which the Saxont 
ilocked with tin and lead from England ; the Jews with 
jewels and gold or filver plate ; the Sclavonians with all 
the metals of the north; traders from Lombardy, Pro¬ 
vence, and Spain, with the commodities of their rcfpec- 
tlve countries, and thofc they received from Africa, 
Egypt, and Syria ; the merchants of every province in 
the kingdom, with whatever their foil and their induftry 
afforded. Unfortunately, this profperity was of a fhort 
duration ; it difappeared under indolent kings, but revived 
under Charlemagne. 

This prince, who might without flattery be ranked with 
the greateft men recorded in hiflory, had he not been 
fometimes influenced by fanguinary fchemes of conqueii, 
and fullicd with ads of perleculion and tyranny, feemed 
to follow the footfteps or thofe firfl Romans, whofc re¬ 
laxations from the fatigues of war, were the labours of 
agriculture. He applied himfelf to the care of his vaft 
domains, with that clofenefs and fkill which would hardly 
be expeded from the moll affiduous man in a private fta- 
tion. All the great men of the Hate followed his exam¬ 
ple, and devoted thcmfclves to hufbandry, and to thofc 
arts which attend, or arc immediately conneded with it. 
From that period the French had many of their own pro- 
diidions to barter, and could with great cafe make them 
circulate throughout the immenfc empire which was then 
iubjed to their dominion. 

So flourifliing a fituation prefented a frefh allurement 
to the Normans to indulge the inclination they had for 
piracy. Thofe barbarians, accuftomed to feek from plun¬ 
der that wealth which their foil did not afford, poured 
forth in multitudes out of their inhofpitable climate in 
quell of booty. Tiiey attacked all the fca-coafts, but 
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more cfpcdally tliofe of France, which promifed the 
richeft fporl, with the greateft avidity. The ravages they 
committed, the cruelties they cxercifed, the flames they 
kindled for a whole century in thofe fertile provinces, can¬ 
not be remembered without horror. During that fatal 
period nothing was thought of but how to efcape flavery 
or death. There was no intercourfe between the fcveral 
parts of the kingdom, and confequcntly no trade. 

In the meantime the nobles, intruded with the admU 
niftration of the provinces, had infenfibly made themfelvcf 
mafters of them, and had found means to make their 
authority hereditary. They had not, indeed, thrown off 
all dependence on the head of the empire ; but, although 
they retained the humble appellal ion of vaffals, they were 
not much lefa formidable to the date than the kings in the 
neighbourhood of its frontiers. They were confirmed in 
their ufurpatiofls at the m^orable era when the feeptre 
was removed from the family of Charlemagne to that of 
the Capets. From that tinu: there were no national affem* 
blies, no tribunals, no laws, no government. In that fa¬ 
tal confufion, the fword ufurped the place of judice, and 
the free citizens w'ere forced to embrace fervitude, to pur- 
chafe the protedion of a chief who was able to defend, 
them. 

Commerce could not poflibly flouriih when loaded with 
tlie lhackits of flavery, and in the midd of the continual 
didurbances occafioned by the mod cruel anarchy. In- 
dudry is the child of peace ; nothing deprcdcs it fo much 
:i8 fervitude. Genius languifhes when it is not animated 
by liope and emulation ; and neither of thefe can fubfid 
wliere there is no property. Nothing is a llronger recom¬ 
mendation of liberty, or more fully proves the rights of 
mankind, than the impoflibility of working fuccefsfully 
to enrich barbarous maders. 

None of the kings of France had any conception of this 
important truth, till they became fenfible of it, from expe¬ 
riencing the inconveniences of an authority expofed to> 
perpetual redraint. They therefore endeavoured to limit 
the power of thofe fubaltern tyrants, who, by ruining their 
unfortunate vs dais, perpetuated the calamities of the mo- 
narchy. St. Lewis was the fird who introduced trade 
iato the fydem of government. Before his time it wai 
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6 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE Book jy. 

only the work of chance and circumftances. He brought 
it under the regulation of ftated laws ; and he himfelf 
drew up llatutes, which-have ferved as a model for thofe 
that have lincc been enadled. 

Tlicfe lirfl fleps led the way to mcafures of greater im¬ 
portance. The old law, which forbade the exportation 
of all the productions of the kingdom, was ftill in force, 
and agriculture was difeouraged by tins abfurd prohibi¬ 
tion. The wife monarch removed thefe fatal impedi¬ 
ments ; expecting, not without reafon, that a free expor¬ 
tation would re (lore to the nation thofe treafures which 
his imprudent expedition into Afia had laviihed. 

Some political events feconded thefe falutary views. 
Before the reign of St. Lewis, the kings of France had 
but few ports on the ocean, and none on the Mediterra¬ 
nean. The northern coafts were divided between the 
counts of Flanders and the d^J/iCS of Burgundy, Norman¬ 
dy, and Ei itany : the red belonged to the Englidi. The 
j'outhern coafls were pofTcfTed by the counts of Touloufe, 
and the kings of Majorca, Arragon, and Cailile. By 
this arrangement, the inland provinces could not, without 
much difficulty, open a communication with the foreign 
markets. The unipn of the county of Touloufe with the 
crown, removed this great obftacle, at lead with refpedf 
to apart of the French teiritory. 

Philip, tile fon of St. Lewis, in order to improve the 
advantages arifing from this acquifuion, endeavoured to 
draw to Nifmes, a city end; r his jurirdiclion, part of the 
trade carried on at IMontpeilier, which belonged to the 
king of Arragon. 'I’h.e privileges he granted produced 
the defired tfledl : but it was foon found that this fuccefs 
was not of much real advantage. '^Plie Italians filled the 
kingdom .with fpices, perfumes, filks, and all the rich 
fluffs of tlic Fad. d’he arts had not made fufficient pro< 
grcls in France to admit of tlicir productions being of- 
i'eredi in exchange ; and the returns of agTiculture vierc 
inad'.cp.iale to the expenct’S of fo many objedfs of luxury, 
A ttade of fuch valuable articles could not be carried on 
without money, and there was but little in the kingdom, 
cfpecl<vll) fince the expeditions of the crufades ; although 
France was then richer than mod of the other Furopcati 
nations. 

Philip, furnamed the Fair, was fcnfible of thefe truths; 
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he found means to improve agriculture, fo as to anfwer the 
demands of foreign importations ; and thefe he reduced, 
by eftablifhing new manufactures, and improving the old 
ones. Under tliis reign the minillry firft undertook to guide 
the hand of the artift, and to direCt his labours. The 
breadth, the quality, and the dreffing of the cloths, were 
fixed ; the exportation of wool, which the neighbouring 
natii)ns came to purchafe in order to manufacture it, was 
prohibited. Thefe were the lead unreafonable mcafures 
that could be purfued iu thofe times of ignorance. 

Since that period, the progrefs of the arts was propor¬ 
tioned to the decline of feudal tyranny. The French, 
however, did not begin to form their tade till the time 
of their expeditions into Italy. They were dazzled with 
a multitude of new objeCls that prefented themfelves at 
Genoa, Venice, and Florence. The driClncfs obferved 
by Anne of Bretagne, under the reigns of Charles VIII 
and Lewis XII, at fird redrained the conquerors from 
giving full fcope to their propenlity for imitation ; but no 
fooner had Francis I invited the women to court, no 
fooner had Catherine of Medicis crofTcd the Alps, than 
the great adeCIed an elegance unknown before fincc the 
fird foundation of the monarchy. The whole nation was 
feduced by this alluring example of luxury, and the im¬ 
provement of the manufactures was the natural confe- 
quence. 

From Henry 11, to Henry IV the civil wars, the un- 
happy divifions of religion', the ignorance of government, 
the Ipirit of finance which began to have its influence in 
the council ; the barbarous and devouring avarice of men 
in bufmefs, encouraged by the protection they enjoyed ; 
all thefe leveral caules retarded tlie progrefs of indiidry, 
but could never dedroy it. It revived with frefh fplend- 
our under the frugal adminidration of Sully. It was al- 
mod extingLiifhed under that of Richelieu and Mazarin, 
both governed by the farmers of the revenue ; one wholly 
taken up with his ambition for empire and his fpirit of re¬ 
venge, the other with intrigue and phlndcr. 

No king of France had ever ferioufly Fit^ voyages of 
confidercd the advantages that might ac- the French to 
true from a trade to India, nor had the the Eaft Indies^ 
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emulation of the French been excited by the luftre which 
other nations derived from it. They confumed more 
eaftern produflions than any other nation ; they were as 
favourably fituated for procuring them at the firft hand ; 
and yet they were content to pay to foreign indullry what 
their own might as well have partaken of. 

Some merchants of Rouen had ventured, indeed, in 
1503, upon a fmall expedition ; but Gonneville, who 
commanded it, met with violent florms at the Cape of 
Good Hope, was call, upon unknown lands, and with 
much difficulty got back to Europe^ 

In i6or, a focicty formed in Bretagne fitted oiit two 
fhips, to endeavour to get a fiiare, if pollible, of the 
riches of the Eaft, which the Portuguefe, the Englifh, 
and the Dutch, were contending for. Pyrard, who com¬ 
manded thefe fijips, arrived at the Maldives, and did not 
return to his own country till after an unfortunate naviga¬ 
tion of ten years. 

A new company, headed by one Girard, a native of 
Flanders, fitted out fame fitips from Normandy for the 
ifland of Java, In 1616 and 1619. They returned with 
cargoes fufficient to indemnify the adventurers, but not to 
encourage them to any frefii undertakings. 

Captain Reginon, upon the expiration of this fruicleCi 
grant in 1655, prevailed upon fome merchants of Dieppe, 
two years after, to enter upon a track which mright be 
produdive of great riches, if properly purfued. For¬ 
tune baffled the endeavours of the new adventurers. The 
only advantage gained by thefe repeated expeditions, wa^ 
the high opinion that was conceived of Madagafcar, wdiTch 
till that time had been negledcd by the Portuguefe, the 
Dutch, and the EnglKh, who had not found there any 
of the objeds which attradltd them to the Eaff. 

The favourable impreffion the French had received of 
this ifland, gave rife to a company in 1642, which intend¬ 
ed to make a confiderable fettlcment upon it, with a view 
of fecuriiig to their ffiips the neceflary rcfreffiments for 
failing further. The charter of this company was to lall 
twenty years ; but the cruelties committed by its agents, 
together with their many a6\s of perfidy and diffionefty, 
put an end to its cxiftence before the completion of that 
period. Its capital was confumed { and iu return for all 
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its expences, jt had nothing more than four^ or five ham- . 
lets fituated along the coaft, conftriidlcd with planks, co¬ 
vered in with leaves, furrounded with ftakes, and decorated 
with the pompous narne of forts, becaufc there were a few 
batteries upon them. The defenders of thefe wretched 
huts were reduced to the number of one hundred robbers ; 
whofe tyranny daily increafed the hatred that had been 
fworn againlt their nation. A few fmall dillrids, aban¬ 
doned by the natives, and fomc rather more exteiffivc, 
from which a tribute of provifions was exadlcd by force ^ 
thefe were the only advantages that had been obtained. 

The marfhal do la Meilleraie feized upon thefe rnins, 
and conceived the proje£f of reftoring this ill-conducted 
undertaking for his own private emolument. He met 
with fo little fuccefs, that his property fold but for 
20,000 livres [833I. 6s. 8d.] which was full as much as it 
was wprth. 

At length, in 1664, Colbert under- AnEaJlIndiacoror 
took to make France a {barer in the pany is ejlahlijhed 
Kail India trade. There were great in France, Encou'^ 
iiiconvenicncies attending this inter- ragements given 
courfe with Afia. It could fcarce this ajfoctation, 
fiirnllh any thing but articles of luxu¬ 
ry ; it retarded the progrefs of the arts w^hich the French 
were labouring w'ith fo much fuccefs to eftablilh ; it pro¬ 
cured but very httle vent for the national provifions and' 
manufadfurcs ; and necelTarily occafioned a great exporta¬ 
tion of fpecic. Confiderations of fo important a nature 
were calculated to excite fufpence in the mind of a mini- 
fter, whofe plans were purfued with no other view but 
to extend every branch of indullry, and to add to the 
riches of the kingdom. But the French, in imitation of 
the other Europeans, difplayed a determined taile for the 
luxuries of the Eaft. It was thought that it would be 
more advantageous, and at the fame time more honour¬ 
able, to go in learch of them acrofs an immenfe ocean, than 
to receive them from, rivals, perhaps from enemies;. 

The mode of carrying this matter into execution, was 
already traced out. It was then a maxim fo generally re¬ 
ceived, that fuch nice and complicated operations could. 
only be managed by an cxclufive charter, that the boldcft 

A 5 
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fpeculator would not have called it in queftion. An Eaft 
India company was therefore created, vcfted with all the 
privileges enjoyed by thofe of Holland and England. 
Colbert went Hill further ; and confidering that for the 
purpofe of carrying on great commercial undertakings, 
there is naturally a degree of confidence exifting in re¬ 
publican governments, which cannot be expelled in a mo¬ 
narchy, had recourfe to every expedient that could pro¬ 
duce* it. 

A charter was granted for fifty years, that the compa¬ 
ny might be encouraged to form great fettlements, with a 
profpedl of reaping the fruits of them. 

All foreigneis advancing 20,oco livres [833I. 63. Sd.J 
were to be deemed Frenchmen, without the privilege of 
naturalization. 

On the like terms, officers, whatever corps they be¬ 
longed to, were allowed leave of abfcnce, without forftjjt- 
ing the rights of their poH, or their pay. 

Whatever was wanted for the building, equipment, or 
\’i£\iraling, of the ffiips, was to be exempted from all the 
duties of export or import, as well as from thofe of the 
admiralty. 

The government engaged to pay fifty livres [2I. is. 8d.] 
per ton for all goods exported from France to India, and 
feventy-five livres [3I. is. 6d.] for every ton imported 
from thence. 

It was agreed, that the fettlements of the company 
fiiould be defended with a fufficient military foice, and that 
their outward and homev/ard bound (hips fiiouM be fur- 
nifhed with as ftiong a convoy as exigencies ffiould re¬ 
quire. 

The ruling paffion of the nation was made fnbfervient 
to this ellablifhment. Hereditary titles and honours were 
promifed to fuch as fhould diftinguifh themfelves in the 
fervice of the con pany. 

As trade was yet in its infancy in France, and was un¬ 
able to furnifii the fifteen millions [625,000!.] that were 
to conftitute the flock of the new fociety, the miniftry 
engaged to lend as far as three millions [ 125,000!.] The 
nobles, the magiftrates, all orders of men, were invited to 
fhare the reft. The nation, proud to pleafe their king, 
who bad not yet crufhed them wdth the weight of his 
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folfe greatnefs, came into the propofal with great eager- 
nefs. 

Madagafcar was again dcftined to be the nurfery of the 
newaffociation. The repeated misfortunes experienced there 
did not invalidate the idea of its being the bell bafis for 
the vaft edifice that was to be raifed. In order to form a 
proper judgment of thefe views, we mull endeavour to ac¬ 
quire as thorough a knowledge as puliiblc of this cele¬ 
brated ifland. 

Madagascar, which is fepar^ed The French eJIahltJIj 
from the continent of Africa by the colonies at Mada- 
Mozambique channel, is fitiiated at gafear. Defertp- 
the entrance of the Indian ocean, be- tion of that ifland, 
tween the twelfth and twenty-hhh 
degree of latitude, and between the fixty-fecond and fe- 
venticth degree of longitude. It is three hundred and 
thirty-fix leagues in length, one hundred and twenty in its 
greatell breadth, and about eight hundred in circumfer 
rence. 

Ific coafts of this great ifland arc in general iinwholc- 
fome ; an evil arifing from natural caufes, and which might 
be remedied. The land which we inhabit has been ren¬ 
dered wholefome merely by the labours of man. In its 
original Hate, it was covered with forefts and moralTes, 
which corrupted the air. Such is the preient date of Mada¬ 
gafcar. 'I'lie rains, as in the other countries fituated under 
the tropics, are periodical. They form livers, which, in 
endeavouring to difeharge themfclves into the ocean, hnd 
their mouths blocked up by lands, which the motion 
of the fta has driven there in the dry feafon ; that is to 
fay, when the volume or rapidity of the waters is not fiif- 
heient to overcome this obllacle. The waters Hopped by 
this barrier, flow back again into the plain, where tlicy 
become llagnant for a certain time, and fill the horl.zon 
with de(lru6five exhalations, till at length, furmounting 
the impediment by which they were confined, they pro¬ 
cure tbemfelves an outlet. We fliali be convinced of this 
fadf, if we confider that the coalls aie unwholelome only 
in the rainy feafon ; that the column of corrupted air ne¬ 
ver extends to an\ diiiance ; that, in the inland pai tsj the 
atmofpherc is always pure ; and the banks are always 
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whokfome in ihofe places where, from local circumftanccf, 
the courfe of the rivers is uninterrupted. 

By whatever winds the navigator may arrive at Mada- 
gafcar, he meets with nothing but a -barren fatid. This 
ftcrility terminates at the diftance of a league or two. 
Throughout the reft of the ifland, nature, in perpetual ve¬ 
getation, products fpontaneoufly, both in the forefts and 
in the open grounds, cotton, indigo, hemp, honey, white 
pepper, fago, bananas, the Amboyna cabbage, and the 
ravendfara, a kind of fpicc little known, with a multitude 
of other nutricious plants, foreign to our climates. The 
whole ifland is covered with palms, cacao, and orange 
trees, gum plants and woods fit for conftrudlion, and ufe- 
ful in all the arts. There is not, properly fpeaking, any 
kind of culture, except that of rice. The ruihes that 
grow in the m'oraffes are pulled up, and the feed is care- 
kfsly fcattered on the ground. Cattle are afterwards 
made to pafs over it, which, by their trampling, pufh the 
grain into the foil: the reft is left to chance. There is 
another fpccics of rice cultivated upon the mountains in 
the rainy feafon, and with as little care. Thefe regions 
are not fertilized by the fwcat of men’s brows. The 
fruitfulncfs of the foil, increafed by the prolific quality of 
the waters, mutt here be fubftituted to every kind of la«. 
bour. 

Oxen> fheep, hogs, and goats, feed day and night in 
the meadows, inceftantly fpringing up afrelh, which na¬ 
ture has formed at Madagafcar. Neither horfes nor buf¬ 
faloes, nor camels, nor any kind of bcaft fit fox burden or 
for the faddlc, are to be met with here, though every 
thing feems to befpeak that they would profper. 

It has been an opinion too lightly adopted, that gold 
aad filver were the produce of this ifland. But it is an 
eftablifhed fa<E^, that at no great diftance from the bay of 
A ntongil, there are copper mines that yield confiderably, 
and mines of very pure iron in the inland parts. 

The origin of the inhabitants of Madagafcar, as that of 
moft other people, is loft in extravagant and fabulous 
accounts. Whether they be natives of the ifland, or have 
been tranfplanted there, is a queftion which, in all proba¬ 
bility, will never be decided. We cannot, however, avoid 
dkinking, that they are not all derived from one common 
3 
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(lock, when we confider the different forms by which 
they are diftinguifhcd. 

This variety certainly depends upon the general man¬ 
ner in which illands arc formed. In times anterior 
to the origin of navigation, they hare all been conne6lcd 
with fome continent from which they have been feparated 
by thofe natural commotions that are but too frequently 
renewed. If the ifland hath been fuddenly broken off^ 
we fhall find only one race of men upoii it. If the adja¬ 
cent countries have been threatened with this feparation a 
long time before it has taken place, the imminent danger 
will have fet all the different people in motion ; and each 
of them will have flocked in crowds to the fpot where they 
expedled to be moft fecure. In the meanwhile, the 
dreadful phenomenon will have happened ; and the por^ 
tion of land that had been furrounded with water, will 
contain different races of men, having neither the fame 
complexion nor the fame ttature, nor fpeaking the fame 
language. 

We have every reafon to think, that this has been the 
cafe with the ifland of Madagafcar. In the weftern parti 
of the ifland, we find a people called who arc in 

general not more than four feet high, and who never grow 
beyond four feet four inches. It is fuppofed that they 
are now reduced to fifteen tlioufand fouls ; though they 
raufl have been more numerous before the deftruSive and 
unfortunate war, which obliged them to quit the fpot on 
which they had firfl fettled. Being driven from their 
country, they took refuge in a very fertile valley, fur- 
rounded with fteep rocks, where they live, without having 
any intcrcourfe with their neighbours. When their for¬ 
mer conquerors unite to attack them in this fortunate fitu- 
ation, they drive a great number of oxen to the borders of 
thefe mountains. The enemy, who had no other fpoil in 
view, feiz;e upon the cattle, and lay down their arms, to 
take them up again, when they can fucceed in forming 
another confederacy fufficicntly powerful to induce the 
juntos to purchafe peace anew. 

This expedient, which is adapted to thefe weak and ti¬ 
mid people, would by no means be fuitablc to a powerful 
nation. The pufillanimous fovereign or miniuer who 
purchafes peac.Ci invites his enemy to make war, and 
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flrcngthens him for the purpofe with all the money he 

f ives, while he weakens himfclf in the fame proportion. 

Ic is a bad politician, who condmfls himfelf as if he had 
only a few years to live, and who is very little folicitous 
of the fate of the empire after his death. 

Madagafcar is divided into fevcral colonies, more or lefs 
numerous, and independent of each other. Each of thefc 
feeble communities lives in a dillri^f that belongs to it, 
and is governed by its own laws. A corifiderable degree 
of authority is lodged in a chief, who is elcdfive in 
fome places, hereditary in others, and fometimes a 
ufurper. He cannot, however, engage in war without 
the content of the principal members of the date, nor fup** 
port it without the voluntary contributions and exertions 
of his people. 

The dripping of the cultivated lands, the dealing of 
cattle, and the carrying off of women and children, are the 
ordinary caufe of their divifions. Theferudic people are tor¬ 
mented with the rage of acquiring poffedions by unjud 
and violent meafures, as drongly as the mod civilized na» 
tions are. Their hodilities are not dedrudfive ; but the 
prifoners arc always made flaves. 

The people of Madagafcar have not a very comprehen- 
five idea of the right of property, from whence an incli¬ 
nation for labour is derived, and which is the principle of 
defence and of fubmiflion to government, , Reafons of 
difeontent, convenience, or necedity, eafily prevail upon 
them to quit the fpot they live on for another, ^hich is ei¬ 
ther more fertile, or at a greater didance from their ene¬ 
mies. It frequently happens, even that an inhabitant of 
Madagafcar leaves his country, merely from motives of 
caprice ; and changes his refidence again upon any new 
fancy, or when he is apprehenfivc of punidiment for fome 
outrageous ad, or for fome theft. He is certain of finding 
lands to cultivate wherever he goes ; for they are never 
parcelled out. The grounds are ufually fown by the 
community, who afterwards diare the produce. Civil 
right is therefore of little confequence in thefe regions j 
but political right is dill more confined. 

Although the people of Madagafcar admit the prevail¬ 
ing dodrine of the two principles, yet they have but a 
Confufed idea of it, nor have they any form of worfhip 
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whatever. They have not t'he leaft conception of the 
exittence of another life, and y^t they believe in ghofts : 
but we are not to txpedl ideas more conncded among bar¬ 
barians, than we meet with among the moll enlightened 
nations. The moft fatal of their prejudices is that which 
has fettled lucky and unlucky days'', by which children 
that are born under unfavourable aufpiccs are inhumanly 
put to death. This is a cruel error, which hinders or de- 
llroys population.* 

Few people bear pain and afflidlion with fo much pa¬ 
tience as the inhabitants of Madagafcar. Even the ap¬ 
proach of dead), the confcquence of which their educa¬ 
tion hath not taught them to fear, never difturbs them. 
They expe(^ the inftant of their diffdlution, a period fo 
diftreffing to us, with a degree of refignation which it is not 
cafy to conceive. It is perhaps a cornfort to them to be 
affured, that they (hall not be forgotten, when they are 
no more. The inhabitants of .thefc favage regions enter¬ 
tain a vei'y high fenfe of the refpedt that is due to their 
anceftors. It is a common thing to foe men of all ages 
go to weep over the grave of their fathers, and to aflc ad¬ 
vice of them in the moll intereiling adlions of their life. 

Thefe fobull, and rather well-made illanders, have not 
the fame indiflereiice for the prefent as they have for the 
future. As they are never rellrained in their inclinations 
by the ties of morality or religion, or by that enlightened 
kind of police which puts a Hop to the propenfities of 
men, in order to eftablilh the order of fociety, they are en¬ 
tirely devoted to their paflions. They indulge with rap¬ 
ture in feftivals, finging, dancing, and llrong liquors, and 
are extravagantly addided to women. Every inllant of an 
idle fedentary life, free from the cravings of want, is diffi. 
pated in fenfual pleafures, which are denied by nature to 
the favages of the north, who exhauft their powers in the 
fearch of food neccll’ary for their miferable and precarious 
cxillcnce. Befide the wife whom they many in cere¬ 
mony, the inhabitants of Madagafcar take as many con¬ 
cubines as they tan get. Divorce is common among 
them, though nothing be fo rare as jealoufy. Moll of 
them, indeed, ellcem themfelves honoured in having illegi¬ 
timate children, when they are of a whiterace. The fplend- 
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our of the origin compenfates for the obliquity of the 
birth. 

We may perceive a beginning of knowledge and induf- 
try among thefe people. With filk, cotton, and thread 
made of the barks or trees, they manufadfure fome duffs. 
They art not entirely ignorant of the art of melting and 
forging iron. Their earthen-ware is rather agreeable to 
the eye. In feveral didricts, they pradlife the mode of 
exprefling their thoughts in writing. They have even 
books of hidory, phylic, and adrology, committed to the 
care of their Omhis^ who liave been improperly confidered as 
prieds, and who, in fa£l, are impodors, wIk> dylc them- 
felves, and perhaps believe themfelves, to be forcerers. 
This kind of knowkdge, which is more diffufed in the 
wedern part than in the red of the ifland, has been brought 
by the Arabs, who have traded there from time immemo¬ 
rial. 

A few didindf ads of anger and rage, committed in the 
height of fome violent paflion, have been fuflicient to ca¬ 
lumniate the whole ifland of Madagafcar, and digma* 
tize its inhabitants with the title of ferocious. On the 
contrary, they are naturally fociabk, lively, cheerful, vain, 
and even imprefled with fentiments of gratitude.* All tra¬ 
vellers, who have penetrated into the interior part of the 
ifland, have been kindly received there, alTided in their 
wants, treated as men and brethren. Upon the coade, 
where midrud is ufually more prevailing, the navigators 
have rarely experienced any ads of violence or perfidy. 
Four-and-twenty Arabian families, which, for a number 
of generations, had ufurped the empire in the province of 
AnolTi, had enjoyed it for a long time unmoleded, till 
they were deprived of it in 1771, without either expulfion, 
maflacre, or oppreffion. In a word, the language of thefe 
ijOlanders readily adapts itfelf to exprefs fentiments of the 
utmod tendernefs ; and this circuindance alone is calcu¬ 
lated to give us a very favourable impreflion of the foft- 
nefs of their manners, and of their focial turn. 

Condu3 of the Such was the date of Madagafcar> 
French at Ma-> when four French vcflels arrived there? 
Jagafear* in 1665. The company that had. 

f:nt them out was rcfolved to form a 
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lid cftabliniment on this ifland. The proje^: was wife* 
and it did not appear that the execution of it would be 
cxpenfivc. 

All the colonics which the Europeans What they might 
have cftablifhcd in America, to obtain and ought to 
the produce of that part of the world ; hav^ done then* 
or all thofe they have fixed at the- Cape 
of Good Hope, and in the ifles of France, of Bourbon, 
and St. Helena, for the cultivation of their commerce to 
the Indies, have required enormous expences, a long fpace 
of time, and confiderablc labours. Many of thefe countries 
were entirely defert, and in others there were only found 
inhabitants, whom it was impofllble to render ufcful. 
Madagafcar, on the contrary, prefented a foil naturally fer¬ 
tile, and a numerous, traAable, and intelligent fet of inha> 
bitants, who wanted only inftru6tion to enable them effec¬ 
tually to ailid in any purpofe that was intended. 

Thefe iflanders were haraffed with the Hate of war and 
anarchy in which they continually lived. They ardently 
wifhed for a police which might make them enjoy peace 
and liberty. It was no matter of doubt, but that, with 
difpofitions fo favourable, they would readily concur ia 
any attempts made to civilize them. 

Nothing was more eafy than to have made this ifland of 
Gonfiderable utility. With proper attention, Madagafcar 
might have produced a multitude of commodities fit for In* 
dia, for Perfia, for Arabia, and for the continent of Afri¬ 
ca. By inviting a-few Indians and Chinefe to this fpot, 
all the arts and cultures of Afia would have been natu¬ 
ralized in the ifland. It was eafy to conftrudi fliips there, 
becaufe materials were to be found for this purpofe of the 
beft quality, and in plenty ; and they might even have 
been readily equipped, becaufe the inhabitants difphyed a 
turn for navigation. All thefe innovations would have ac¬ 
quired more I'olidity than tlie conquefb of the Europeans 
in the Ead Indies can ever have *, for the natives of thofe 
regions will never adopt our laws, our manners, or our 
mode of worfliip ; and confequently they will never have 
that kind of favourable difpoiition, which attaches people 
to a new form of government. 

It was impofllble that fo fortunate a revolution could 
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have been e(Fe<^ed by violence. A numerous, brave, and 
uncivilized people, would never have fubmitted to the 
chains with which a few baibarous foreigners might have 
wifhed to load them. It was by the foft mode ot peifua* 
lion ; it was by the feducing profpe<ff of happinefs ; it 
was by the allurements of a quiet life ; it was by the ad¬ 
vantages of our police, by the enjoyments attending our 
indudry, and by the fiq>eriority of our talents, tliat the 
wliolc ifland was to be brought to concur in a plan equally 
advantageous to both nations. 

The fyftem of legiflation which it would have been pro¬ 
per to give to thefe people, fliould have been adapted to 
their manners, their chara£ter, and their climate. It miitl 
have been in every refpedl: the reverfe of the legiflation of 
Europe, corrupted and embarraifed by the barbarifm of 
feudal culloms. However Ample this fyftem might have 
been, the feveral parts could only have been propofed fuc- 
ceflively, and in proportion as the underftanding of the 
people fliould have become enlightened and improved. 
Perhaps it might even have been proper to lay afule all 
thoughts of conciliating to it the minds of thofe men in 
whom age had ftrengthened the prejudices of cuilom \ 
perhaps it might have been necefiary to endeavour to make 
partizans only of young men, who, formed by our inftitu- 
tions, would, in procefs of time, have become political 
miflionaries, aud might have increafed the number of pro- 
felytes to the fyilcm of government. 

The grand fyllem of civilization would (lill have been 
promoted, by the intermarriage of the women of the ifland 
with the French coloniiU, This tie, fo endearing, and 
of fo tender a nature, would have extinguifhed thole odi¬ 
ous diiliiuflions, which cherifli perpetual hatred and ever- 
lading divilion, between people wlio inhabit the fame re¬ 
gion, and live under the fame laws. 

It v/ould have been repugnant to every fydem of equity 
and policy, to feize arbitrarily upon any cliilridl of land, im 
order to iix ;iew families upon it. The nation afiembled 
ihoiild have been afl<ed for tliofe lands which were unoc¬ 
cupied; and in order to give more folidity to the acquifi- 
tioi^, government might have given a price for them which 
would have been agreeable to thefe iflanders. Thefe lands, * 
thus legitimately acquired, would for the hrd time have 
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been legally poflefledj and the right of property would 
gradually have been eftablifhed from one perfon to an¬ 
other. In proctfs of time, the feveral colonies of Mada- 
gafcar would readily have adopted an innovation, the ad¬ 
vantages of which cannot be rendered lefs confpicuous by 
the efl'edf of any prejudice. 

The more ufeful the colonies that might have been 
founded at Madagafcar were like to prove, the more pro¬ 
per it was to choofe fituations well adapted to the purpofe 
of cultivating, extending, encouraging, and preferving 
thefe advantages. Exclufive of a fettlcment which it 
would, perhaps, have been expedient to form in the inte¬ 
rior part of the ifland, in order to obtain the confidence of 
the inhabitants in the firll inftance ; it was indifpenfably 
neceffary to form four upon the coatt. One at Saint 
Auftin’s Bay, which would have opened on eafy commu¬ 
nication with the continent of Africa ; another at Lu- 
quez, where a confidcrable and a conltant degree of heat 
would have made all the plants of India profper \ the third 
at Fort Dauphin, which, from its mild and wholefome 
temperature, was well calculated for the cultivation of 
corn, and of moll European produ6lions; and laftly, the 
fourth at Tametave, the moll fertile, t^opulous, and bell 
cultivated dillridt of the country. This lall pofition de- 
ferved even the preference of being made the capital of 
the colony ; and lor the following reafons:— 

There is no harbour known at Madagafcar. It is a 
millake to luppofe, that it would be poflible" to form 
one at Fort Daiiplun, by raifing a pier upon fume flioals 
which advance intcy^the fea. The labour attending fuch 
an eiitcrprifc would not only be immenfe, but the expence 
would alio beulelcTs. It would be impollible that Ihips 
which cannot be defended from the hurricanes by the 
mountains themfelves, Ihould ever be flieltercd by a pier. 
Belides, this fadlitious port, open in part to the fury of 
the waves, would necelTarlly be.of I'mall extent. The Ihips 
wojjld have no fea room ; and if once loofened from their 
anchors, would all run aground ; and they would perilh 
without refource upon a coall where the fea is conllantly 
agitated,, and where the fands are in continual motion. 

'The fituation at 'I'ametavc is difierent. i'he bay, 
when freed from that inconvenient bar, which extends 
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along all the eallern coaft of Madagafcar, is very fpacious. 
The anchorage is good, and the veflels are Iheltcred from 
the hardcft winds. The landing is cafy. If the bed of 
the great river that difcharges itfelf into the bay, were to 
be digged for the fpace of a league and a half, fliips of 
the largell burden might then be brought up to the lake 
of Nofle-Be, where nature has formed an excellent har¬ 
bour, In the midft of it is an i/land, the air of which is 
▼ery pure, and which might be cafily defended. There is 
one fortunate circumftance in this fituation, which is, that 
with a few precautions, the entrance of it might be Ihut 
againft an enemy’s fquadrons. 

Such were the advantages which the French company 
might have derived from Madagafcar. The condu6l of 
theii* agents unfortunately deftroyed thefe brilliant expec¬ 
tations. I^ofl to every lenfe of Aiame., they fecreted part 
of the funds entrufted to their managenrent; they wailed 
ftill more confiderable fums in ufcleS aiui ridiculous €x». 
penccs ; they made themfelves equally odious to the Eu¬ 
ropeans, whofe labours they ought to have encouragedt 
as to the natives of the country, whom they Ihould have 
gained over by gentlenefs and by favours. Afts of ini¬ 
quity and misfortunes were multiplied to fuch a degree, 
^at in 1670 the members of the company thought pro¬ 
per to refign into the hands of government a pofleflion 
which they held from its gift. The change of admini- 
ftration did not produce better management. Mod of the 
French who had remained in the illand were maflacred two 
years after. Thofe who had efcaped this memorable 
butchery withdrew themfclvei for ever from a foil which 
was lefs {lained with their blood than with thdr crimes. 

At different and ‘diftant intervals the court of Ver- 
failles has had an eye upon Madagafcar, but without ever 
being fenfible of its real value. It was neceffary that 
France fhould lofe all her trader and all her confideration 
in India, in order to be thoroughly fatisfied of the im¬ 
portance of an ifland, the poffeflion of which would pro¬ 
bably have preferved her from thefe calamities. Since 
this fatal period, tlie French have fhewn a deiire to form 
a fettlement upon it. They ought not to be difeouraged 
by the ill fuccefs of the two attempts of 1770 and 1773, 
kecaufe thefe were made without plan and without means; 
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and that inftcad of employing in them the fupcrfllious in¬ 
habitants of Bourbon, a fet of pacific and wife men, in¬ 
ured to the climate, none but vagabonds colle6led from 
the feum of Europe were fent there. Mcafurcs more pru¬ 
dent and better concerted cannot fail of having the denred 
effed. It is not from motives of policy alone that the 
French fhould ftrive againfl the difficulties infeparablc 
from fuch an enterprife ; the voice of humanity fhould 
fpeak louder, and with greater energy than that of inte- 
reft. 

What glory would it be for France to raife a numerous 
people from the horrors of barbarifm; to give them de¬ 
cent manners, a well regulated policy, wife laws» a bene¬ 
ficent religion; to introduce among them the agreeable, 
as well as the ufeful arts, and to raife them to the rank of 
enlightened and civilized nations! Statefmen, may the 
wifhes of philofophy, may the wifhes of a citizen, awaken 
your attention I If it be a glorious ad to change the face 
of the univerfe, in order to incrcafe general felicity ; and 
if the honour that refulu from it belong to thofe who 
hold the reins of empire; let me inform you that they 
arc equally aacountable to the prefent age, and to future 
generations, not only for all the mifenief they may doj 
but likewife for all the good which they might do, and 
have ncgledecl. If you be defirous of real glory among 
your cotcmporarics, what more deferved fame, than that 
which I propofe can you be in purfuit of? If you wifh to 
immortalize your name, coniider, that monuments of 
bronze arc more or Icfs rapidly deftrojred by time. In- 
truft the care of your reputation to beings who will per¬ 
petuate it by regeneration. The ftatuc isfilcnt, but man¬ 
kind will fpeak. Let them, therefore, fpeak of you with 
praife. If corruption fhould afterwards infinuatc itfelf 
into the wife fyftcm of legiflation you have eftablifhed, 
then it is that you will be truly revered. The age in which 
you lived will be called to mind, and tears will be be- 
flowed upon your memory. Tears of admiration will be fhed 
for you daring your life, and tears of regret many ages 
after your death. 

The India Company had not fuch elevated views, when 
in 1670 they thought proper to abandon Madagafcar. At 
that period it was that their fhips failed diredly to India* 
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By the intrigues of Marcara, a native of Ifpahan, but iii 
the French intereft, they obtained leave to cllablifh fat^o- 
ries on fcverail places on the coall of the peninfula. They 
even attempted to fecure a fhare of the Japan trade. Col¬ 
bert offered to fend none but protcftanls; but by the ar¬ 
tifices of the Dutch, the French were denied an entrance 
into that empire, as the Englifii had been before. 

7he French make Surat had been pitched upon for 
Surat the centre of the centre of all the bufinefs which the 
their trade. company was to carry on in thefe 

parts. It was from this capital of Gu- 
zarat that all orders were to be iffued for the inferior fet- 
tlements : and there it was that the different merchandize 
deflined for Europe was to be colleded. 

Account of the Gu~ Guzarat forms a pcninfula be- 
%arat^in*wh\chthh tween the Indus and Malabar. It 
elty IX Jituated. is about one hundred and fixty miles 

in length, and nearly the fame in 
breadth. It is feparated from the kingdom of Agra by 
the mountains of Arva. There is not a province in In- 
doftan in which the foil is more fertile, better watered, or 
interfered by a greater number of rivers. It were to be 
wifhed, that the climate were not burnt up during three 
months in the year, by a moft violent fouth wind. This 
country was already in poffelTion of great advantages, 
when a foreign colony came to increafe its profperity. 

In the feventh century, the laft king of Perfia, of the 
dynafty of the Sanafides, was dethroned by the Moham¬ 
medans. Several of his fubjeCls, diffatisfied with the con¬ 
queror, took refuge in the province of . Sabluftan, from 
whence, a century after, they came to the ifiand of Or- 
mus. In a fhort time they fet fall for India, and landed 
fortunately at Diu. Not contented Hill with this afylum, 
they reimbarked ; and the waves drove them upon a plea- 
fant fhore between Daman and Bacaini. The prince who 
governed that diftrid: confented to receive them, on con¬ 
dition only that they fhould reveal the myfterics of their 
faith ; that they fhould lay down their arms ; that thdy 
fhould fpeak the language of the country ; that their wo¬ 
men fhould go abroad unvciled,.and that they fhould ccle- 
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bi-ate their nuptials at the clofe of the evening, according 
to the cuilom of the country. As thefe ftipulations con¬ 
tained nothing repugnant to their religious notions, the 
people who fled there for protection agreed to them. A 
piece of ground was allotted them, where they built a 
town, from whence they foon fpread further up the coun¬ 
try. 

A habit of labour happily contra 61 ;ed by neccflity made 
them profper. Prudfnt enough not to interfere with af¬ 
fairs of government or war, they enjoyed a profound tran¬ 
quillity in the mid (I of all the revolutions that happened 
from time to time. In conleqiience of this circumfpec- 
tion, and of the affluence in which they lived, their num¬ 
ber increafed confidcrably. They always remained a fc- 
parate people, diftinguifhed by the name of Parfees, never 
intermarrying with the Indians, and adhering to the reli¬ 
gious principles which had obliged them to quit their 
country. Their tenets were thofe of Zoroafter, fomc- 
what altered by time, ignorance, and the rapacioufnefs of 
the priefts. 

The induflry and a^llvlty of the new inhabitants, com¬ 
municated itfelf to the hofpitable nation that had fo wifely 
given them an afylum. Sugar, corn, indigo, and other 
produ6tions, were naturalized upon a foil, which before 
had been principally covered with rice grounds. The 
fruits of the earth, and cattle, were multiplied, varied, 
and brought to perfedion. The fields of India difplayed,, 
for the firll time, thofe hedges, inclofures, and other 
ufeful and rural objeCls which cmbellifh and enrich fomc 
of our regions. Manufactures made an equal progrefs 
with cultivation. Cotton aflumed a more beautiful ap¬ 
pearance, and filk was at length manufactured in the pro¬ 
vince. The increafe of fubfiflence, of labour, and of 
population, extended, in procefs of time, foreign connec¬ 
tions. 

The fplendour of G.uzarat excited the ambition of two 
formidable powers. While the Portuguefe annoyed it on 
tlie fide of the fea, by the ravages they committed, by 
the vi( 5 toric 8 they gained, and by the conqueft of Diu, 
juftly eileemed the bulwark of the kingdom ; the moguls, 
already mafters of the north of India, and eager to ad- 
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TMac^ toward the fouthern parts, where trade and riches 
were to be found, threatened it from the continents 

Badur^ a Patan by birth, who then reigned over Guza^ 
rat, faw how impoffible it would be for him at once to 
withftand two fiich enemies, equally bent upon his de- 
ftrui^ion. He thought he had lefs to fear from a people 
whofe forces were feparated from his dominions by im- 
menfe feas, than from a nation firmly fettled on the fron¬ 
tiers of his provinces. This confifferation made him de¬ 
termine to be reconciled with the Portuguefe. The con- 
ceifions he made induced them to join with him againil 
Akbar, whofe adivity. and courage they dreaded little 
lefs than he did. 

This alliance difconccrted men who thought they had 
only Indians to deal with. They could not think of en¬ 
gaging with Europeans, who were reputed invincible. 
The natives, not yet recovered from the confternation into 
which thefc conquerors had thrown them, reprefented 
them to the mogul foldiers as men come down from hea¬ 
ven, or rifen from the waters, of a fpecies infinitely fupe- 
rior to the Afiatics, and far furpaffing them in valour, ge¬ 
nius, and knowledge. The aririy, feized v/ith a panic, 
was urging the generals to march back to Delhi, when 
Akbar, convinced that a prince who undertakes a great 
conqueft mud command his own forces, haftened to his 
eamp. He did not hefitate to promife his troops that- 
they ihould fubduc a people enervated by luxury, riches, 
pleafurcs, and the heat of the climate ; and that the glory 
of purging Afia of that handful of banditti was referved 
for them. The army, thus encouraged, expreffed their 
fatisfadion, and marched on with confidence. They foon 
came to an engagement •, the Portuguefe, ill feconded by 
their allies, were fur rounded and cut to pieces j Badur 
fled, and never appeared again. All the cities of Guzarat 
haftened to open their gates to the conqueror. This fine 
kingdom, in 1565, became a province of that vaft empire 
which was foon to fubdue all Indoftan, 

Under the mogul government, which was then in iM 
full glory, Guzarat enjoyed more tranquillity than before. 
This ftate of fecurity gave a new impulfc to every indivi¬ 
dual. All the powers of the mind were unfolded ; and 
every fpccict of induftry acquired a degree of improve- 
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mcnt before unknown. It became nccefiarj to find a 
Rapk where all thefc trcafares were to becolJeded; and 
Surat came into poffefllon of this valuable prerogative. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth Or/^in andpro^ 
century, Surat was nothirg more than a gnfs of Surat* 
mean hamlet, confilting of fomc fifher- 
men’s huts, Handing upon the river Tapti, at a few miles 
diftance from tlie ocean. I'he advantage of its fituation 
drew there fome workmen and fome merchants. They 
were plundered three or four times by pirates; and it was 
to put a Hop to thefe deHrii6live inroads, that a fortrefs 
was built in 1524. At this period, the place acquired a 
degree of importance which had confidcrably increafed, 
when the moguls made themfelves maHers of it. As this 
was the only maritime town which had then fubmitted to 
their yoke, they contra^fed the habit of providing them- 
felvcs with all their articles of luxury from thence. On 
the other band, the Europeans, who had not any of the 
great fettlcmenis they have lincc made at Bengal and on 
the coall of Coromandel, bought moH of their Indian 
merchandize there. They w^re all colledled at this fpot, 
as the people of Surat had taken rare to form a navy fu- 
perior to that of their neighbours. 

Their Hiips, which lulled for ages, were moHIy of a. 
tlioufand or twelve hundred tons burthen. They were 
built of a very Hrong wood, called teck. InHead of 
launching them with a coHly apparatus and complicated 
engines, they let the tide into the dock, as we have done 
fince, and thus fet them afloat. The cordage was made 
of the outwaid bark of the cocoa tree ; it was rougher 
and lefs pliable than ours, but at lead as Hrong. If their 
cotton fails were neither f > Hrong nor fo laHing as our 
hempen ones, they were more eafily folded, and lefs apt 
to be torn. InHead of pitch, they made ufe of the gum 
of a tree called damar, which was as good or better. 
The fl<ill of their officers, though but moderate, was fuf- 
ficient for the feas and the fcafons in which they failed. 
With regard to their failors, commonly called lafears, the 
Europeans have found them ferviceable in their voyages 
from one part of India to another. They have even bee* 
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employed fucccrsfully in biinging home into our ftormy 
latitudCvS fuch (hips as had loft their crews. 

When we hardly fufpedledthat commerce was founded on 
any certain principles, we found that thefe principles were 
already known and pradifed in this part of Alla. Money 
was to be had thcie at a low price, and bills of exchange 
might be obtained for every market in India. Iniiirances 
for the moft dirtant navigations were very common. Such 
was the honefty of thefe traders, that bags of money 
ticketed and fcaled by the bankers, w^oiild circulate for 
years, wiihoiit ever being counted or weighed. Fortunes 
were proportioned to the facility with which they were to 
be acquiicd by indullry. Thofe of live or fix millions 
[about 240,000!. on an averagej were not uncommon, 
and fome were even more coiiliderable. 

Manners of the in- These fortunes were moftly pof- 
habitants of Surat. fcftcd by the Eanians, a fet of traders 
noted for their honefty. A few mo¬ 
ments were fufficient for them to complete the moft im¬ 
portant concerns. 7 'hefe were generally tranfadied in the 
public markets. The perfon who wilhed to fell, announ¬ 
ced, in few words, and in a low voice, the value of his 
merchandize. He was anfvvered by another man taking 
hold of his hand in a concealed manner. The buyer ufed 
to fignify, by tlie number of fingers which he bent, or 
extended, how much lefs than tlie price required he meant 
to give ; and thus the bargain was moft frequently con¬ 
cluded, without a fingle word having paffed between the 
parties. In order to rau'fy it, the contra^Iors ufed to 
take hold of each other^s hand a fecond time ; and an 
agreement made vvitli tin’s degree of fimpllcity was alw'ays 
inv^Iolable. If difficulties arofc, a circumllance which very 
rarely happened, thefe prudent men preferved, in the moft 
complicated difciiffions, an evennefs of temper, and a de¬ 
gree of polltenefs, which it would not be eafy for us to 
form any conception of. 

Their ( 'liidtcii, who aflifted at all bargains, were early 
trainc■’ tiiis gentlciiefs of manners. Upon the. fivft 
dav ■■a , <'» reafon, they were initiated into all the myf- 
teri'oi tiacie. It was a common thing to fee a child, of 
ten or twelve years old, able to fupply his father^s place. 
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What a contraft, what a-diiference, between this and the 
education of our children ; and yet, what a diftance be¬ 
tween the attainments of the Indians and the progrefs of 
our knowledge ! 

Such of the Banians as had Abyfiinian flaves, a clrcum- 
ftance very uncommon among thofe good-natured men, 
treated them with a degree of humanity which muft ap¬ 
pear fingular to us. They brought them up as if they 
had been of their own family, trained them to bufmefs, 
advanced them money to enable them to trade for them- 
felves, and not only fuffered them to enjoy the profits, but 
even allowed them to difpofe of thefe advantages in fa¬ 
vour of their defeendants, if they had any. 

The expences of the Banians were not proportioned to 
their fortunes. As they were reilrained by the principles 
of their religion from eating meat, or drinking llrong li¬ 
quors, they lived upon fruits, and a few plain dilhes. 
They never departed from this frugality, except upon the 
fettlcment of their children. On this fingle occafion, no 
cxpcnce was fpared for the entertainment, the mufic, the 
dancing, and the fireworks. Their whole ambition was 
to tell how mucli the wedding had coft. Sometimes it 
amounted to a hundred thoufand crowns [12,500!.] 

Even their women had a talle for this fimplicity of mnn« 
ners and all their ambition confillcd in making ti . rii- 
felves agreeable to their hiifl)ands. Perliaps tin. great ve¬ 
neration, in which xhey held the nuptial tic, arofe from 
the ciillom of marrying them in their earlitll infancy. 
That fentiment, was in their opinion, the mod facred part 
of their religion. They never allowed themfclves the lead 
converfation with drangers. Lefs referve would not have 
fatisfied their hii(bands,, who could not hear, without 
adonilhment, of the familiarity that prevailed between 
the two fexes in Europe. When they were told, that this 
freedom was attended with no ill confequence, they were 
not convinced ; but firook their heads, and aufwercd by 
one of their proverbs, which fignifies, that if you bring 
“ butter too near the fire, you can hardly keep it from 
“ melting." 

“ With different cudoms, the Parfees, had dill a more 
refpettable charadter. They were rohud, handfome, and 
indefatigable men, adapted to all kinds of labour, but 
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excelling paiticularly In the building of fliips, and in agri- 
culture. Such was their mildnefs and upright condudl, 
that they were ncvei called up before a magillrate for any 
adl of violence, or any fraudulent contrail. The ferenity 
of iheir Luinds was painted on all their features, and in 
every look ; and their converfations was animated by a 
temperate chcerfulntfs. They delighted in rhymes, and 
feldom fpoke even about the moll ferioiis affairs, otherwife 
tlian in vciTe. Tliey had no fixed place of worHiip ; but 
they iifcd to affemble every morning and evening upon 
the high road, or near a fountain, to adore the rifing and 
fetting fun. Even the fight of the leaft fpark of fire in- 
tcruipted all their occupations, and excited their fenfibili- 
ty, in the contemplation of that beneficent luminary. 
Inftead of burning the bod'cs of their dead, as the In¬ 
dians did, they depolited them in towers of an extreme 
height, where they ferved as food to birds of prey. 
Their predilcdlion for the followers of their religion, did 
rot prevent them from being moved with the affli(ftions of 
all men, whom they aflllled with generofity. Their pity 
extended itl'elf even to animals. One of their moft fa¬ 
vourite inclinations was to buy flaves, to give them a good 
education, and to reftore them afterwards to liberty. 
Their number, their union with each other, and their 
riches, fometimes rendered them lufpicious to government; 
but thefe prejudices never pievailcd for any length of 
time, againfl the peaceable and regular condiafl of thefe 
good people. The only thing they could be cenfured for, 
was, a difguiting uncleanlinels, under the appearance of 
the moil refined neatnefs, and a too frequent ufe of an in¬ 
toxicating kind of liquor, peculiar to themfelves. Such 
were the Parfees at their arrival in India ; luch have they 
maintained themfelves in the ifnidil of the revolutions that 
have fo frequently overturned the afylum they had chofen ; 
and fucli do they llill remain. 

How widely diilant were the moguls from thefe pure 
and auilere manners ! No fooner had thefe moliammedans 
acquired the poiTcfiion of Surat, than they embarked in 
multitudes to go to Mecca. Several of thefe pilgrims 
ufed to itop at the port before their voyage; and a ftill 
greater nunriber at their return. The conveniences of life, 
which were more multiplied in this famous city than in the 
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reft of the empire, even induced many of the moft opulent 
to fix their relidence there. Their days were fpent in in¬ 
dolence, or in pleafure. One part of the morning was em¬ 
ployed in taking pains to arch their eyebrows, to fettle 
their beards, and to paint their nails, and the infiJe of 
their hands. The reft of the day was devoted to riding 
on horfeback, fmoking, drinking coffee, or perfuming 
thernfelves ; or was fpent in reclining upon beds of rofes, 
to hear fabulous ftories recounted, and in cultivating the 
poppy, a kind of amufement which had the moft power¬ 
ful attradlions for them. 

The entertainments in wliich thefe voluptuous men fre¬ 
quently indulged thernfelves, in order to prevent the tte- 
diurn of a too uniform kind of life, were begun by an 
aftonifliing profafion of refivdiments, fvveetmeats, and the 
moil exquifite perfumes. Thefe q»jiet amufements were 
followed by feats of ftrengtb or agility ufually exercifed 
by the natives of Bengal, Thefe were fucceeded by mafic, 
which might, perhaps, have been grating to a nice ear, 
although thefe orientalifts delighted in it. The night was 
uffiered in by fireworks of a lets glaring light than ours, 
and the reft of it was exhaufted by fucceffive bands of 
dancers, more or lefs numerous according to the rank or 
opulence of thofe in wliofe fervice they were engaged. 
When a fatiety of pleafures invited to repofe, a kind of 
violin was introduced, which, by foft, uniform, and fre¬ 
quently repeated founds, lulled them to fleep. The moft 
corrupt of them ufed to throw thernfelves into the arms of 
fome young Abyffinian flave, and employed every artifice 
pra<£fifed in thefe regions, to heighten this moft infamous 
of all paffions. 

The women were never admitted to thefe diverfions, 
but they had alfo their dances to thernfelves, and indulged 
in other amufements. The preference which their huf- 
bands generally gave to courtezans, ftifled in their heart 
every ientiment of affeftion to them, and confequently 
of jealoufy among thernfelves. Accordingly, they lived 
together in a tolerable ftate of harmony. They even went 
fo far as to rejoice when any new companion was announ¬ 
ced to them, becaufe this was an increafe of their fociety. 
Neverthelefs, they had a great influence in all important 
affairs, and a mogul was almoft always determined by the 
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sidvice of liis harem. Such of thefe wives as had no child¬ 
ren, frequently went out to vifit relations of their own 
fex. The relt might have enjoyed the fame liberty, had 
they not preferred the lionour of their fons, which is lin- 
gulaily made to depend upon the opinion entertained of 
the virtue of their mothers. They educated their child¬ 
ren themfelves with much care and tendernefs, and never 
parted from them, not even when they quitted their fa¬ 
ther’s houfe. 

If magnificence and conveniences could fupply the place 
of love and fentiment, a harem would have been a moll 
delightful place of relidencc : every thing that could in¬ 
cite agreeable fenfations, was lavilhed with profufion in 
thefe retreats, impenetrable to man. The pride of the 
moguls had even ordained, that the women who fhould 
be admitted to vifit them, fhould be prefented with very 
rich prefents the firll time of their coming, and fhould al¬ 
ways meet with a reception agreeable to the voluptuous 
tafte of thefe climates. The European ladies, whofe fami¬ 
liarity with the other fex was revolting to Afiatic preju¬ 
dices, and who for that reafon were thought to be of a 
vei7 inferior tribe, were feldom allowed to penetrate into 
this kind of fan 61 uary. One of them, well known in 
England by her talents, her graces, and her fpirit of ob- 
j’ervation, was dillinguifhed from the refl. The prefer¬ 
ence granted to Mrs. Draper enabled her to fee and ex¬ 
amine every thing. She did not find in thefe unhappy 
women, living iii a ftate^of confinement, that air of dif- 
dain or embarraffment, which the little oppoitunity of 
exerting their faculties might have given them. Their 
manners appeared to her frank and caiy ; and their con- 
verfation w^as dillinguifhed byfimpliclty and roflnefs. 

Although the other nations fettled at Surat did not 
carry every fpecics of voluptuoiifntTs to excefs, as the 
moguls did, yet they were not without their plcafurcs,' in 
a city where the public edifices were generally deficient in 
tafle and fymmetry. Private houfes liad, indeed, no kind 
of appearance ; but in all thofe belonging to opulent per- 
Ibns, gardens were feen filled with the mofl beautiful 
flowers ; fubterraneous dwellings contrived againfl the in- 
tenfe heats prevailing through part of the year; and fa- 
loons, where fountains were playing in bafons of tuarble? 
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and which, by their freflinefs and murmuringa, invited 
them to foft rcpofe. ^ 

One of the cuitoms mofl: univerfally adopted was bath¬ 
ing ; and after the bath, the body was nibbtd, or kneaded, 
ns it were, like dough. This operation gave a fpring to 
the different parts of the body, and an eafy circulation to 
the fluids. The peiTon who had undergone it thought 
himfelf almofl a new being. The fort of liarmony vvhicli 
it rc-eflablilhed tliroughout all the machine, led to a kind 
of intoxication, which excited an infinite variety of de¬ 
lightful fenfations. This ciiflom was faid to be brought 
into India from Cliina ; and fome epigiams of Mactial, 
and declamations of Seneca, feem to hint, that it was not 
unknown to the Romans at the time when they refined 
upon every pleafure, as the tyrants who enflaved thofe 
mafters of the world afterwards refined upon every tor¬ 
ture. 

There was another pleafure, ftill of Defcription of the 
a higher nature, perhaps, at Surat. laHiadereSf more 
This was derived from its female dan- voluptuous at Su^ 
cers, or halliaderesy a name which tlie rat* 

Europeans have always given them, 
from the Portuguefe. 

Numbers of thefe are colle6led together in feminaries of 
pleafure. The mod accompliflied of thefe focieties are 
devoted to the richeft and mod frequented pagodas. 
Their dedination is to dance in the temples on their great 
fedivals, and to be fubfervie'nt to the pleafures of the bra- 
miiis. Tiiefe prieds, who have* not taken the artful and 
deceitful vow of renouncing the enjoyment of rdl plea¬ 
fures, in order to have an opportunity of iridulging iu 
them more freely, choofe rather to have women of their 
own, than at once to defile the date of celibacy or w'cd- 
iock. Tiicy do not Invade another man’s right by adul¬ 
tery, but are fo highly jealous of il:*; dancers, whole wor- 
Ihip and vows they jliarc with the gods, that they never 
fuller them, without relucttance, to contribute to the 
amufement even of kings and great men. 

The rife of-this lingular inditutloa is not known. Pro¬ 
bably one braniin, wlio had a concubine, or a wife, alfo* 
ciated with another brarnin, who liad likcwifc his concu- 
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bine, or his wife ; and, in procefs of time, the mixture 
of fo many braminsand women occahoned fo many afts of 
infiJelity, chat the women became common to all thofe 
pricih. Let but a number of fingle perfons, of both 
fexes, be colle^^led in a cloiller, and a commonality of men 
and women will foon take place. 

By this mutual intercourfe jealoufy was probably ex- 
tinguifhed ; and the women were not uneafy at the in- 
creafe* of their numbers, nor the brarnins at that of their 
order. It was rather a new conquelt than a rivalfhip. 

It is no lefs probable, that, in order to palliate the in¬ 
famy of this licentioufnefs in the eyes of the people, all 
tbefe women were conlccrated to the fervice of the altar ; 
and that the people readily confented to this kind of fu- 
pcrilition, as it iqfured their wives and daughters from f6- 
dn6lion, by confining the lawlefs defircs of thefe monks 
to one particular fpot. 

The contrivance of ftamping a facred charafler upon 
thefe courtezans, might pgifibly make parents the more 
willing to part with their beautiful daughters, and to coii- 
fent that they Ihoiild follow their calling, and devote 
ihemfelves to thefe feminaries, from whence the fuperan- 
Jiuated women might return to fociety without difgrace ; 
for tliere is no crime that may not be fandtified, no virtue 
that may not be debafed, by the intervention of the gods. 
The very notion of a Supreme Being may, in the hands 
f)f a crafty pi iefi, be made fubverfive of all morality. 
He will affirm, not that fuch a thing is pleafing to the 
gods, becaufe it is good ; but that fuch a thing is good, 
becaufe it is pleafing to the gods. 

The brarnins wanted only to gain another point, in or- 
dcr to complete this inilitution ; which was, to perfuade 
the people that it was decent, holy, and pleafing to the 
gods, to marry a balliudere in prt fercnce to all other w^o- 
men, and confequently to induce them to folicit the re¬ 
mains of their debaucheries as a particular mark of fa¬ 
vour. 

In every city there are other companies, not fo feledl 
as the former, for the amufement of the rich, and others 
for their wives. Perfons of every religion, and of every 
call may employ them. There are even ftrolling compa- 
Mics of them, conduded by old women, who, having 
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been themfelves trained up in thefe feminaries, are pro¬ 
moted in time to the direction of them. 

Thefe handfome girls have the ouilom, as Angular as it 
is difguftful, of being always followed by an old deform¬ 
ed mufician, whofe employment is to beat time with an 
indrument of brafs, which the Europeans lately borrowed 
of the Turks to add to their military mufic, and which in 
India is called a iam. The man who holds it, is conti¬ 
nually repeating that word with fuch vehemence, -that by 
degrees he works himfelf up into dreadful convulAons ; 
while the balliaderes, intoxicated with the defire of plcaf- 
ing, and the fweets with which they are perfumed, are at 
length trailfported beyond their fenfes. 

Their dances are, in general, love pantomimes : the 
plan, the defign, the attitudes, the time, the airs, the ca¬ 
dence of thefe ballets, are all expreffive of this paffion,. 
with all its raptures and extravagances. 

Every thing confpires to the amazing fuccefs of thefe 
voluptuous women ; the art and richnefs of their attire, 
as well as their ingenuity in fetting off their beauty. Their 
long black hair falling over their fhoulders, or braided and 
turned up, is loaded with diamonds, and llruck with 
flowers. Their necklaces and bracelets are enriched with 
precious ftones. Even their nofe-jewels, an ornament 
which (hocks us at fir ft fight, has fomething pleafing 
it, and fets off all the other ornaments by a certain (ym- 
metry, the effed of which, though inexplicable, is yet 
fenfibly felt by degrees. 

Nothing can equal the care they take to preferve their 
breafts, as one of the moft ftriking marks of their beauty. 
To prevent them from growing large or ill-fhaped, they 
inclofe them in two cafes, made of an exceeding light 
wood, which are joined together, and buckled behind. 
Thefe cafes are fo fmooth and fo fupple, that they give 
way to the various attitudes of the body, without being 
flattened, and without injuring the delicacy of the fkin. 
The outfide of thefe cafes is covered with a leaf of gold 
ftudded with diamonds. Thi^ is certainly one of the moft 
refined kind of ornaments, ar4 the heft calculated to pre¬ 
ferve beauty. They take it off and put it on again with 
jugular facility. This covering of the breaft does' n#t. 
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prevent the palpitations, heavings, and tender emotions of 
it from being perceived: it cohceals nothing that can con¬ 
tribute to excite defire. • 

Moft of thefe dancers imagine it an addition to the 
beauty of their complexion, and the imprefiion of their 
looks, to trace a black circle round their eyes with a hair 
bodkin, dipped in the povi^der of antimony. This bor¬ 
rowed beauty, celcbnitcd by all the eailern poets, and 
which appeared very fingular at hrft to the Europeans, 
lias at length become perfeftly agreeable to them. 

The whole life, the whole employment, the whole feli¬ 
city of the balliadercs, confills in the art of pleafing. It 
is not eafy to refill their ftdiicing manners. Tliey are 
even preferred to thofc beauties of CafHmere, who fill the 
feraglios of Indollan, as the fair Georgians and Circalfians 
do thofe of Ifpahan and Conllantinople. The modelly, 
or rather the referve of proud (laves, fcqiiellerecl from the 
I'ociety of naen, cannot balance the miraculous arts of thefe 
expert courtezans. 

Extent of the com» They were nowhere fo much in rc- 
menc of Surat. pute as at Surat, the richcll and moll 
Revolutions It has populous city in India, It began to 
experienced, decline in 1664; and was pillaged by 

the famous Sevagi, who carried off 
twenty-five or thirty millions [about 1,200,0001. on an 
average.] The plunder would have been inlinitely greater, 
had not the Englifh and Dutch cfeaped the public cala¬ 
mity, by the care they had taken to fortify their fadorles, 
and had not the moll valuable effects been lodged in the 
calDc, which was out of the enemy^s reach. Tliis Ipfs 
made the inhabitants more cautious. They built walls 
round the city to prevent the like misfortune, the ef- 
feds of which were removed, when the Englifh, in 1686, 
with fliamefiil and inexcufable rapacity, (lopped all the 
Ihips that were fitting out at Surat to be difpatchcd to 
the fevcral feas. This piracy, which killed three years, 
deprived this famous mart of almoil every branch-of trade 
that was not its own peculiar property. The town was 
nearly reduced to its own natural riches. 

Other pirates have hnce infefted thofe latitudes, and 
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from time to time difturbed the trade of Surat. Even 
tiie caravans, that carried the merchandize to Agra, to 
Delhi, and a'll over the empire, were not always fecured 
from the attacks of the fubjtfdfs of the independent rajahs, 
which they met ^ith on the fevcral roads. A fingular , 
expedient was fornicrly contrived for the fecurity of the 
caravans, which was, to put them Ui)der the prote£lion of 
a woman or child, of a race efteemed facred by the nations 
they dreaded. When the banditti appeared, the guardi¬ 
ans of the caravant> threatened to deiiroy themfelves if 
they perlillcd in their rcfoluLion of plundering it, and adV 
ually did fo if they did not yield to their renionflrancer. 
Thefe profligate men, who liad not been retrained by re- 
ipec.t ot blood licld facred, were excommunicated, degrad¬ 
ed, and call: out of tlicir tribe. The dread of thefe fcverc 
piuiinuncnts was fometim'cs a check upon avarice; hut 
iince univerfal con^motions have prevailed in Indoftan, no 
conlidei ation can allay the thiidt of gold, 

Nv)tu ithllanding all thefe misfortunes, Surat is Hill a 
great trading city. 'I'he produce of the numberlefs ma- 
nufadlures throughout Guzarat is depolited in its ware- 
houfes. A great part is carried into the inland countries; 
the rell is conveyed to all parts of the globe by continual 
voyages. 

'The goods more commonly known are, ift, dutties, a 
kind of coario unbleached cloth, worn in Peifia, Arabia, 
Abyihnia, and the calltrn coaft of Africa; and blue lin¬ 
ens, which are difpofed of in the fame manner, and arc 
likcwilc ioid to the Englilh and Dutch for their Guinea 
trade. 

2. The blue and white checks of Cambaya, which are 
worn for mantles in Arabia and Turkey: fome are coarfe, 
and fome line, and fome even mixed with gold for the ufe 
of the rich. 

3. The white linens of llirokia, fo well known by the 
name of baftas. As they are extremely fine, they make 
fummer caftans for the l urks and Perfians. The fort of 
muflin, with a gold ftripe at each end, with which they 
make their turbans, is manufactured at the fame place. 

4. The printed calicoes of Amadabat, the colours of 
which are as bright, as fine, and as durable, as thofc of 
Coromandel. They are worn in Perfia, in Turkey, and 
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in Europe, The rich people of Java, Sumatra, and the 
Molucca iflands, make pannes and coverlets of thefc 
chintzes. 

5. The gauzes of Bairapour ; the blue ones are worn 
by the common people in Perfia and Turkey for their 
fummer clothing, and the red ones by perfons of higher 
rank. The Jews, who are not allowed by the Porte to 
wear white, make their turbans of thefe gauzes. 

6. Mixed ftuffs of filk and cotton, plain, llriped, fome 
with fatin Ihipes, fome mixed with gold and filver. If 
they were not fo dear, they would be edeemed even in 
Europe for the brightnefs of their colours, and the fine 
execution of their dowers, though their patterns are fo 
indifferent. They foon wear out, but this is of little con- 
fequence in the feraglios of Turkey and Perfia, where 
they are ufed. 

. 7. Some are lilk, called tapis. Thefe are pagnes of 

feveral colours, much efteemed in the eadern parts of In¬ 
dia. Many more would be woven, if it had not been ne- 
cedary to ufe foreign materials, which enhance the price 
too mucli. 

8, Shawls, very light, warm, and fine cloths, made of 
the wool of Caflimere. They are dyed of different co¬ 
lours, driped, and dowered. They are worn for a winter 
drefs in Turkey, Perfia, and the more temperate parts of 
India. With this fine wool, turbans are woven, that are 
cll-wide, and a little more than three ells long, which fell 
for as much as a thoufand crowns [125I.] Though this 
wool be fometimes manufadlurcd at Surat, the fined 
works of this kind are made at Caflimere. 

Befide the prodigious quantity of cotton made ufe of in 
the manufadures of Surat, feven or eight thoufand bales 
at lead are annually difpatched to Bengal. A much 
greater quantity is fent to China, Perfia, and Arabia, 
when the crops are very plentiful. If they are moderate, 
the overplus is carried down the Ganges, where it is al¬ 
ways fold at a higher price. 

Though Surat receives, in exchange for her exports, 
porcelain from China ; filk from Bengal and Perfia ; mads 
and pepper from Malabar; gums, dates, dried fruits, cop¬ 
per, and pearls, from Perfia; perfumes and flaves from 
Arabia 5 great quantities of fpices from the Dutch; iron, 
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lead, cloth, cochineal, and fome hardwares, from the 
Englifh ; the balance is fo much in her favour, as to bring 
in yearly twenty-five or twenty-fix millions of livres [from 
1,041,6661. 13s. 4d. to 1,083,333^ 6s. 8d.] in ready mo¬ 
ney. The profit would be much greater, if the riches of 
the court of Delhi were not conveyed into another 
channel. 

This balance, however, could never rife again to what 
it was when the French fettled at Surat in i 668. Their 
leader’s name was Caron. He was a merchant ,of French 
extrac^iion, who was grown old in the fervice of the Dutch 
company. Hamilton fays, that this able man, who had 
ingratiated himfclf with the emperor of Japan, had ob¬ 
tained leave to build a houfe for his mafters on the illand 
where the fadory Hood which was under his diredlion. 
This building proved to be a callle. The natives, who 
knew nothing of fortification, did not entertain any fufpi- 
cion of it. They furprifed fome pieces of cannon that 
were fending from Batavia, and informed the court of 
what was going forward. Caron was ordered to repair to 
Jeddo, to give an account of his condudl. As he had no¬ 
thing reafonable to allege in his vindication, he was treated 
with great feverity and contempt. His beard vvas pluck¬ 
ed up by the roots, a fool’s cap and coat were put upon 
him, and in this condition he was expofed to the infults of 
the populace, and banifiied from the empire. The recep¬ 
tion he met with at Java gave him a difguft againft the 
interell he had efpoufed; and, a^luated by revenge, he 
went over to the French, and became their agent. 

Surat, where they had fixed him, did Enterpnfe of the 
not anfwer his idea of a chief fettlement. French on the 
He difliked his fituation ; he lamented i/lands of Ceylon 
his being obliged to purchafe his fafety and St, Thomas, 
by fubmiflion ; he forefaw it would be a Their fettlement 
difad vantage to carry on trade in com- at Pondicherry, 
petition with richer nations, who knew 
more, and were in greater efteem, than thcmfclvcs. 
He wifhed to find an independent port in the centre 
of India, or in fome of the Spice iflands, without whidi 
he thought it impoflible for any company to fupport 
itfclf. The bay of Trinquemale, in the ifland of Cey- 
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Ion, appeared to him to unite all thefe advantages; ^nd 
he accordingly failed for that place with a powerful 
fquadron, which had been feet him from Europe, under 
tlie command of La Haye, who was to a6l under his di¬ 
rection. Tlie French believed, or kigned to believe, that 
a fettlement might be made there, wiihout eticroaching up¬ 
on the rights of the Dutch, whofe property ha^ never 
been acknow’cdged by the fovereign of the ifiand, with 
whom the former had entered into a treaty. 

All iliat was alleged might indeed he true, but the event 
was not the more fuccefsful. A projedl, which ought to 
have been kept a piofound fecrct, was divulged \ an expe¬ 
dition, which ought to have been effe(ked by furprife, was 
executed deliberately ; and the French were intimidated 
by a fleet which was nor in a conditi )n to fight, and which 
could not poflibly rrave received orders to hazard an en¬ 
gagement. The greater part of the fiiips’ crews, and of 
ail the land forces, perinitd by want and iicknefs ; fome 
men were left in a fmall fort that had been treded, where 
they were foon compelled to furrender. With the re¬ 
maining few who had furvived the hardfhips of this expe¬ 
dition, the French weiir in fearch of provlfions on the* 
coafl of Coromandel; bnt finding none either \)n the 
Danifh fettlement of Tranquebar, or anywhere elfc, im¬ 
pelled by defpair, they atti>cked 8c. Thomas, where they 
were informed there was v^reat plenty. 

This town, which hud long been in a flourilhing condi¬ 
tion, had been built by the Portuguefe above a hundred 
years before. The king of Golconda having conquered 
the Carnatic, did not fee without regret, lo important a 
place in foreign hands, he fent his generals to attack it in 
1662, and they made ihemfelves nuifiers ot it. The forti¬ 
fications, though confidcrable and in good repair, did not 
flop the progreis of the French, who took them by ftorm 
in 1672. d hey were* foon attacked here, ar.d were for¬ 
ced to furrender two years after; bccaiife the Dutch, who 
were at war with Lewis XIV, joined with the Indians to 
expel them. 

This lafl event would have entirely ruined the entcr- 
prife, after all the expence the government had been at to 
fupport the company, had not Martin been one of the 
merchants fent on board La Hayck fquadron. He col- 
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le(5le<l the remains of the two colonies of Ceylon and St. 
Thomas, and with them he peopled the little town of 
Pondicherry, that had been lately ceded to him, and was 
rifing to a city, when the company entertained good hopes 
of a new fettlement, which they had now an opportunity 
of forming in India. 

Some miffionaries had preached the T/jg French are 
gofpel at Siam. Tliey had gained the invited to Siam. 
love of the people by their doctrine and D'fcriptinn of 
by their behaviour. Plain, good^natnr- that kingdom. 
ed, and humane men, without intrigue 
or avarice, they gave no jealoufy to the govtrnir^ent nor 
to the people ; they had irdpired them with rcTpc^l 
and love for the French in geneml, and in particular for 
Lewis XIV. 

y\ G.reek, of a rcftlcfs and ambitious fpivit,’named Con- 
llantine Faulkoii, in his travels to'Siam, had fo far enga¬ 
ged the affedtions of the prince, that in a Ihort time he 
vaifed him to the poll of prime miuillcr, or barcalon ; an 
office wliich nearly anfwers to the ancient mains of the 
palace of France. 

Faulkon governed both tlie people and the king in the 
moll defpotic manner. The prince was weak, a valetudi¬ 
narian, and had no ilTae. His miniller conceived a project 
to fiiccecd him ; poffibly to dethrone hiiri. It is w^eli 
known that thefe attempts are as ealy and as fretiuenr in 
abrolute governments, as they are difficult and uncommon 
in countries where the prince governs by the rules of juf- 
tlce ; vvliere the origin and meafure of his authority is re¬ 
gulated by fundamental and immutable law's, which are 
under the guardianlhip of numbers of able inagiftrates. 
There the enemies ol the fovereign (hew that they arc ene¬ 
mies of the date ; there they find themfelves foon thw'art- 
ed in their deligns by all the forces of the nation ; bc- 
caufc, by rebelling agaiiill the chief, they rebel againft the 
law's which arc the Itanding and unalterable will ot the na¬ 
tion. 

Faulkon formed the dcfign of making the French fub- 
fervient to his feheme, as fome ambitiohs men had former¬ 
ly made ufe of a guard of fix hundred Japanefe, who had 
often difpofed of the crown of Siam. He fent ambaffa- 
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dors into France in 1684, to make a tender of his matter’s 
alliance, to otter fea-ports to the French merchants, and 
to aile for (hips and troops. 

The oftentatious vanity of Lewis XIV took advantage 
of this embafly. The flatterers of that prince, who was too 
much extolled, though he certainly deferved commenda* 
tion, perfuaded him, chat his fame, fpread throughout the 
world, had procured to him the homage of the Eatt. He 
was not fatisfied with the enjoyment of thefe vain ho¬ 
nours ; but endeavoured to improve the difpolitions of the 
king of Siam to the benefit of the India company, and 
ftill more of the miflionaries. He fent out a fquadron in 
which there were a greater number of jefuits than of 
traders ; and in the treaty which was concluded between 
the two kings, the French arnbafiadors, direded by the 
jefult Tachard, attended much more to the concerns of 
religion than to thofe of commerce. 

The company ftill entertained great hopes of the 
fettlement at Siam, and thefe hopes were not ill-ground¬ 
ed. 

That kingdom, though divided by a ridge of moun¬ 
tains that is continued till it meets with the rocks of 
Tartary, is fo prodigioufty fruitful, that many of its cul¬ 
tivated lands yield two hundred per cent. Some will 
even bear plentiful crops fpontaneoufly. The corn, col- 
leded as it was at firft produced, without care, and 
without trouble, left as it were to nature, falls off and 
perifhes in the field where it grew, in order to vegetate 
again in the waters of the ftream that flows through the 
kindom. 

There is, perhaps, no country where fruits grow in fuch 
plenty and variety, or are fo wholefome, as in this delight¬ 
ful fpot. Some are peculiar to the country; and thofe 
which are equally the produce of other countries have a 
much finer fmell, and are much higher flavoured, than in 
any other part of the world. 

The earth, always covered with thefe treafures which 
are conftantly fpringing up afrefh, alfo conceals, under a 
very fuperficial furface, mines of gold, copper, loadftone, 
iron lead, and caline, a fpccics of tin, which is highly va¬ 
lued throughout Afia. 

All thefe advantages are rendered ufekft by the moil 
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dreadful tyranny. A prince, corrupted by his power, 
while he is indulging in his feraglio, oppreffes his people 
by his caprices, or fuffers .them to be opprcfled by his in¬ 
dolence. At Siam there are no fubjeds, all arc flaves. 
The men are divided into three clafles: the firft ferve as a 
guard to the monarch, till his lands, and are employed in 
different manufadfures in his palace. The fecond arc ap¬ 
pointed to public labours, and to the defence of the ttate. 
The third clafs are defined to ferve the magiftrates, the 
miniilers, and principal officers of the kingdom. - Every 
Siamefe advanced to any eminent pod is allowed a certain 
number of men who are at his difpofal; fo that the fala- 
ries annexed to great officers are well paid at the court of 
Siam, becaufc they are not paid in money, but in men, 
who colt the prince nothing. Thefe unfortunate people 
are regiltered at the age of fixtcen. Every one on the 
hrft fummems muff repair to the poll affigned him upon 
pain of being put in irons, or condemned to the bafti* 
nado., 

In a country where all the men muff work for the ^o- 
vernment during fix months in^ the year, without being 
paid or fubfifted, and during the other fix to earn a main¬ 
tenance for the whole year ; in fuch a country, the very 
lands muff feel tlie effedls of tyranny, and confequently 
there is no property. The delicious fiuits that enrich the 
gardens of the monarch and the nobles, aie not fuffered 
to ripen in thofe of private men. If the foldicrs who are 
fent out to examine the orchards difeover fome tree laden 
with choice fruits, they never fail to mark it for the tyrant^s 
table, or that of his miuiffers. The owner becomes the 
guardian of it, and is anfvvcrable for the fruit under very 
fevere penalties. 

The men are not only flaves to men, but alfo to the 
beafts. The king of Siam keeps a great number of ele¬ 
phants. Thofe of his palace are particularly taken care 
of, and have extraordinary honours paid to them. The 
meaneft liave fifteen flaves to attend them, who are con- 
ftantly employed in cutting hay, and gathering bananas 
and fugar-canes for them. The king takes fo much pride 
in thefe creatures, which are of no real ufe, that he efti- 
mates his power rather by their number than by that of 
kis provinces. Under pretence «f feeding thefe aniraafs 
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well, their attendants will drive them irtto gardens, and 
cultivated lands, that rlicy may trample upon them, unlcfs 
the owners will piirchafe an exemption from thefe vexa¬ 
tions by continual prefents. No man would dai*e to en- 
clofe his field againfi the king’s elephants, many of whom 
are decorated with honourable titles, and advanced to the 
higheil dignities in the (late. 

Thefe horrors are revolting to onr minds ; and yet we 
,have no right to diferedit thent; wc who boaft of fome 
philofophy, and of a milder kind of government; and 
who nevcrthelefs live in a kingdom where the wretched 
peafant is loaded with irons, if he fhould dare to mow his 
meadow, or to diflurb his field during the fcafon of the 
coupling and hatching of the partridges; where he is 
obliged to leave his vines to the mercy of the rabbits, and 
fuffer his harvefl to become a prey to deers, fiags, and 
boars ; and where he would be fcntenced to the galleys, if 
he had the boldnefs to ftrike, either with his whip or with 
a fiick,. any of thefe voracious animals. 

Such various adls of tyranny make the Siamefe deleft 
their native country, though they confider it as the beft 
upon earth. Moil of them fly from oppreffion into 
the forefts, where they lead a favage life, infinitely pre¬ 
ferable to that of fociety corrupted by defpotifm. So 
great is this defertion, that, from the port of Mergin’ to 
Juthia the capital of the empire, one may travel for a 
week together, without meeting with the lead fign of po¬ 
pulation, through an immenfe extent of country, well wa¬ 
tered, the foil of wlilch is excellent, and flill bears the 
marks of former cultivation. This fine country is now 
over-run with tigers. 

It was formerly inliabited by men. Befide the natives, 
it was full of fettlcments that had been fucceflively formed 
there by the nations fituated to'the eafl of Afia. Their 
inducement was the immenfe trade carried on there. All 
hiilorians atteil, that in the beginning of the fixteenth 
century a great number of fhips came into thefe roads 
every year. The tyranny which prevailed foon after, fuc- 
cefilvcly dellroyed the mines, the manufadurcs, and agri¬ 
culture. All the foreign merchant's, and even thofe of 
the nation, weie involved in the fam< rwiii. The ftate fell 
into confufion, and confcqueiuly became languid. The 
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French, on their arrival, found it thus reduced. General 
poverty prevailed, and none of the arts were exercifed ; 
while the people were under the dominion of a defpotic 
tyrant, who, in attempting to monopolize all the trade, 
inevitably dellroyed it. The few ornaments and article* 
of luxury that were confumed at couit, and in the houfes 
of the great, came from Japan. The Siamefe held the 
Japanefe in high cllimation, and preferred their works to 
all others. 

It was no cafy matter to divert Adnyaviages 'ivhich 
them from this attachment, and yet the French might 
it was the only way of procuring a have derived from 
demand for the produce of French Siam. 
induftry. If any thing could effedl 
this change, it was the chrillian leligion, which the prieils 
of the foreign mifiions had preached to them, and not 
without fuccefs ; but the jehiits, too much devoted to 
Faulkon, who began to be odious, abuftd the favour they 
enjoyed at court, and drew upon themfelves the hatred of 
the people. 'I'his odium was transferred from them to their 
religion. They built churches before there were any 
chiitlians to fa-quein them. They founded monaftcries, 
and by thefe proceedings occafioned the common people 
and the talapoys to revolt. The talapoys are the monks 
of the country ; fome of whom lead a folitary life, and 
others are bufy intriguing men. They preach to the peo¬ 
ple the duftrir.esand precepts of Sommona Kodom. That 
lawgiver of the Siamefe was long honoured as a fage, and 
has fince been revered as a god, or as an emanation of the 
deity, a fon of God. A variety of marvellous dories are 
told of this man : lie lived upon one grain of rice a-day : 
he pulled out one of his eyes to give to a poor man, hav¬ 
ing nothing elfe to beftow on him. Another time he gave 
away his wife. He commanded the flars, the rivers, and 
the mountains. But he liad a brother, who frequently 
oppoled liis defjgns for the good of mankind. God aveng¬ 
ed him, and crucified that unhappy brother. This fable 
had prcjudiccd’the Siamefe againll the religion of a cruci¬ 
fied God ; and thvy could not worfliip Jcl'us Chiiit, be** 
caufe he died tire fame death as the brother of Sommona 
Kodom. 
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If the French could not carry their commodities to 
Siam, they could at leaft gradually infpire the people with 
a tafte for them, prepare the way for a great trade with 
this country, and avail themfclves of that which adlually 
offered, to open connexions with all the Fall. The fitu- 
ation of that kingdom between two gulfs, where it ex¬ 
tends one hundred and fixty leagues along the Tea coaft on 
the one gulf, and about two hundred on the other, would 
have opened the navigation of all the feas in that part of 
the woild. The fori refs of Bancoc, built at the mouth 
of the Menan, which had been put into the hands of the' 
French, was an excellent mart for all tranfadions tliey 
might have had with China, the Philippines, or any of the 
eadern parts of India. Mergui, the principal port of the 
kingdom, and one of the bell in Alia, which had likewife 
been ceded to them, would have greatly facilitated their 
trade with the coaft of Coromandel, and chiefly with Ben¬ 
gal. It fecured to them an advantageous intercourfe with 
the kingdoms of Pegu, Ava, Arracan, and Lagos, coun¬ 
tries ftill more baibarous than Siam, but where the flneft 
rubies In tlie world, and Tome gold duft, art to be found. 
All thefe countries, as well as Siam, produce the tree 
which yields that valuable gum, with wliich the Chinefe 
and japanefe make their varnifli ; and whoever is in pof- 
feflioii of this commodity, may be certain of carrying on a 
veiy lucrative trade with China and Japan. 

Befide the advantage of meeting wdth good fettlementa, 
which were no cxpencc to the Company, and might throw 
into their hands a great pait of the trade of the Eaft, they 
might have brought home from Siam, ivory, logwood, 
like that which is cut in the bay of Campeachy, a great 
deal of caflTia, and all the buffalo and deer flvins that the 
Dutch formerly brought from thence. They might have 
grown pepper there, and, poflibly, other fpices which 
were not to be found in the country, as the people did 
not underftand the culture of them, and becaufe the 
wretched inhabitants of Siam are fo indifferent to eveiy 
thing, that nothing fucceeds with them. 

The French paid no regard to thefe objeXs, The 
faXors of the Company, the offleers, and the jefuits, 
were equally ignorant of trade ; the whole attention of 
the latter was taken up in converting the nativesj an4 
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making themfdves mafters of them. At laft, after hav- 
ing given but a weak afliftance to Faulkon at the inttant 
when he was ready to execute his deigns, they were in¬ 
volved in his difgrace ; and the fortreffes of Mergui and 
Bancoc, defended by French troops, were taken from 
them by the moll cowardly of all people. 

During the Ihort time that the French Views of the 
were fettled at Siam, the company endca- French upon 
voured to ellablifh ihemfelves atTonquin. Fonquin and 
They flattered themfelves that they might Cochin-china* 
trade with fafety and advantage with a 
nation which had for about fevcri centuries been inllrudled 
by the Chincfe. Theifm prevails among them, which is 
the religion of Confucius, whofe precepts and writings 
are there holden in greater veneration than even in China. 
But there is not the fame agreement as in China in the 
principles of government, religion, laws, opinions, rites, 
and ceremonies: and though Tonquin has the fame law¬ 
giver, it is far from having the fame fyltem of morality. We 
find there neither that rcfpedl for parents, that love for the 
prince, thofe reciprocal aftedlions, nor thofe focial virtues 
which are met with in China, nor have they the fame good 
order, police, induftry, or adlivity. 

This nation, which'is devoted to cxcefTive indolence, 
and is voluptuous without tafte or delicacy, lives in con- 
llantdiftruft of its fovereigns and of ftrangers. It is doubt¬ 
ful whether this millruft proceeds from a natural refllefl*- 
nefs of temper, or whether their fpirit of fedition be ow¬ 
ing to this circumflance, that the Chinefe fyllem of mo¬ 
rality has enlightened the people without improving the 
government. Whatever be the progrcl’s of knowledge, 
whether it come from the people to the government, or 
from that to the people, it is neceflary that both fhould 
be enlightened at the fame time, or elfe the ftate will be 
expofed to fatal revolutions. Accordingly, in Tonquin, 
there is a continual ftruggle betw^een the eunuchs who go¬ 
vern, and the people who impatiently bear the yoke. 
Every thing languiflies and tends to ruin in confequence of 
thefe difTeiifions ; and the calamities mud incieafe, till 
the people have compelled their mailers to grow wifer, 
or the mailers have rendered their fubjecls quite infenf- 
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ible. The Portuguefe and the Dutch, who had attempt¬ 
ed to form fome con flections in Tonquin, had been forced 
to give them up. Tlie French were not more fuccefsful. 
No Europeans have fince carried on that trade, except fome 
few merchants of Madras, who have alternately forfaken 
and refumed it. They divide with the Chinefe the export¬ 
ation of copper and ordinary filks, the only commodities 
of any value that country affords. 

Cochin-China lay too near to Siam not to diaw the at¬ 
tention of the French ; and they would probably have 
fixed there, had they had fagacity enough to forefee what 
degree of fplendour that riling Hate would one day acquire. 
The Europeans are indebted to a philofophical traveller 
for what little they know with certainty of that fine coun¬ 
try. The following is the refult of his obfervations:— 

When the French arrived in thofe diltant regions, they 
learned, that, about half a century before, a prince of 
Tonquin, as he fled from his fovereign, who purfueJ him 
as a rebel, had, with his foldiers and adherents, croiTed the 
river, which ferves as a barrier between Tonquin and Co¬ 
chin-China. The fugitives, who were warlike and civilized 
people, foon expelled the fcattcred inhabitants, who wan¬ 
dered about without any Ibciety or form of government, 
or without any law, except that of mutual interclt, which 
prompted them not to injure one another. Flore they 
founded an empire upon the balls of agriculture and pro¬ 
perty. Rice was the food the moll eallly cultivated, and 
the mod plentiful; upon this article, therefore, the new 
colonills bellowed their firll attention. Tlie fea and the 
rivers attradled a number of iniiabitants to their borders, 
by the pvofufion of excellent filh they afforded. Domef- 
tic animals were bred in the country ; fome for food, 
others for labour. The inhabitants cultivated the tree* 
they were moll in want of, fuch as the cotton for their 
clothing. The mountains and forells, which could not be 
cultivated, afforded wild fowl, metals, gums, perfumes, 
and wood of an excellent kind. Thefe produtlions ferved 
as fo many materials, means, and obje6ls, of commerce. 
One hundred galleys were built, which are conffanily em¬ 
ployed in defending the coalls of the kingdom. 

All thefe feveral advantages of nature were well beftow- 
ed upon a people of a mild and humane difpofition, which 
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they partly owe to their women : whether this influence 
they acquire be owing to their beauty, or whether it be 
the particular eftett of their afliduity and of their fltill in 
bulind's, is not eafy to determine: in general we oblerve, 
that in the firil beginning of all focieties, the women are 
fooncr civilized than the men. Even their weaknefs, and 
their fedentary life, their being more taken up with various 
details, and with cares of a Itfs important nature, fuvnifli 
them fooner with that knowledge and experience, anti in¬ 
cline them to thofe domeftic attachments, which are the 
firfl promoters and Itrongell ties ot fociety. d'his is, per¬ 
haps, the leafon why, in many favage nations, the women 
are entnifled with the adminillration of c’vil government, 
which is but a higlicr degree of domellic economy. So 
long as the Hate is but as one great family, the women 
are capable of undertaking the manag< ment of it. Then, 
undoubtedly, the people are lia[)piell, tipecially in a clim¬ 
ate where nature has leh hut little for man to do. 

Such is the climate of Cochin-China. Accoidingly, the 
people, tiiougli but iinperieCtly civilized, enj^)y that happi- 
nefs which might excite the envy of more improved fucie- 
ties. I’hey have neither robbers nor beggars. Every 
one is at liberty to live at his own houfe, or at his neigh¬ 
bour’s, A traveller freely enters a houfe in any village, 
fits down to table, eats and drinks, witlioiit being invited 
or afl<ed any quellions, and then goes away w iihoiit ac¬ 
knowledging the civility. He is a man, and therefore a 
friend and relation of the family. If he were a foreigner, 
he would excite more curiofity, but would be equally 
welcome. 

Thefe cufloms are the relics of the government of the 
firfl: fix kings of Cochin-China, and derived from the ori¬ 
ginal contrail entered into between the nation and their 
leader, before they crofled the river that divides Tonejuin 
from Cochin-China. Thefe men were wear*y of oppreflion. 
They dreaded the like calamity, and therefore took care 
to guard againll the abufe of authority, which is fo apt to 
tranfgrefs its due limits, if not kept under fome reftraint. 
Their chief, who had fet them an example of liberty, and 
taught them to revolt, promifed them that felicity .^hich 
he himfelf chofe to enjoy ; that of a juft, mild, aftd par¬ 
ental government. He cultivated with them the land in 
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which they had all taken refuge. He never demanded 
any thing of them, except an annual and voluntary con¬ 
tribution, to enable him to defend the nation againft the 
tyrant of Tonquin, who, for a long time, purfued them 
beyond the river which feparated them from him. 

This primitive contract was religioufly obferved for up¬ 
wards of a century, under five or fix fucceflbrs of that 
brave deliverer : but at laft it has been infringed. The 
reciprocal and folemn engagement between the king ^nd 
his people is fiill renewed every year, in the face of heaven 
and earth, in a general aflembly of the whole nation, col- 
leded in an open field, where the oldeft man prefides, and 
where the king only aflifis as a private perfon. He fiill 
honours and protects agriculture, but does not, like his 
predecefibrs, fet the example of labour to his fubje6ls. 
When he fpeaks of thena, he fiill fays, they are my children ; 
but they are no longer fo. His courtiers have ftiled 
themfelves his (laves, and have given him the pompous and 
facrilegious title of king of heaven* From that moment, 
men mu ft have appeared to him but as fo many infedls 
creeping on the ground. The gold which he has taken 
out of the mines, has put a ftop to agriculture. He has 
defpifed the homely roof of his ancefiors, and would build 
a palace. Its circumferaiice has been marked out, and is 
a league in extent. Thoufands of cannon planted round 
the walls of this palace, make it formidable to the people. 
A defpotic monarch refides there, who in a (hort time 
wfill be fecluded fiom the eyes of the people; and this 
concealment, which chara^icrifes the majtlly of caftern 
kings, will fubftitute the tyrant to the father of the 
nation. 

The difeovery of gold has naturally brought on that of 
taxes ; and the ad mini ft rat ion of the finances will foon 
take place of civil legiflation and focial contraeft. Contri¬ 
butions are no longer voluntary, but extorted. Dcfigning 
men go to the king’s palace, and craftily obtain the privi¬ 
lege of plundering the provinces. With gold they at once 
purchafe a right of committing crimes and the privilege 
of impunity ; they bribe the courtiers, elude the vigilance 
of the magiftrates, and opprefs the hufbandman. The 
traveller already fees, as he pafles along, fallow grounds, 
and whole villages forfaken by their inhabitants. This 
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king of heaven, like tlie gods of Epicurus, carclefsly fufferg 
plagues and calamities to vex the land. He is ignorant of 
the fufferings and diilrefl'es of his people, who will foon fall 
into a Hate of annihilation, like the favages whofe territo¬ 
ries they now pofl'efs. AU nations governed by defpot- 
ifm mull inevitably perifh in this manner. If Cochin-China 
Ihonld relapfe into that ftate of confufion out of which it 
emerged about a hundred and fifty years ago, it will be 
wholly difregarded by the navigators who now frequent 
the ports of that kingdom. The Chinefe, who carry on 
the greateft trade there, get in exchange for their own 
commodities, wood for fmall work, and timber for build¬ 
ing houfes and fhips. 

They alfo export from thence an immenfe quantity of 
fugar, the raw at four livres [33. 4d.] a hundred-weight, 
the white at eight [63.8d.] andfugar-candyat ten [bs.4d.] 
very good filk, fatins, and pitre, the fibres of a tree, not 
unlike the banana, which they fraudulently mix in their 
manufadures: black and ordinary tea, which ferves for 
the confumption of common people; and fuch excellent 
cinnamon, that it fells three or four times dearer than tkat 
of Ceylon. There is but a fmall quantity of this, as it 
grows only upon one mountain, which is always furround- 
ed with guards. Excellent pepper is another article, and 
fuch pure iron, that they work it as it comes out of the 
mine, without fmelting: gold of three and twenty carrats, 
which is found there in greater plenty than in any other 
part of the Eall; aloes wood, which isjiiore or lefs eflecm- 
ed, as it is more or lefs rcfinous. The pieces that contaia 
mod of this refin are commonly taken from the heart, or 
from the root, of the tree. They are called calunbac, and 
are always fold for their weight in gold to the Chinefe, 
who account them the highelf cordial in nature. They 
are carefully preferved in pewter boxes, to keep them from 
drying. When they are to be admlniftered, they arc 
ground upon a marble, with fuch liquids as are beft i’uited 
to the dilorder they are intended to remove. The inferior 
kind of aloes wood, which always fells for a hundred 
livres [4I. 3s. 4d.J a pound at leall, is carried to Perfia, 
Turkey, and Arabia. They ufe it to perfume their 
clothes, and fometimes their apartments, upon very extra¬ 
ordinary occafions, and then they mix it with amber. It 

ro/. iL C 
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is alfo employed for another purpofe. A cuftom prevails 
among thefe nations, when they arc defirous of (hewing 
their vifitors great marks of civility, to prefent them with 
pipes, then with coffee and fweetmeats. When convSrfa- 
tion begins to grow languid, tlie (herbet is brought in, 
which is looked upon as a hint to depart. As loon as 
the llranger rifes to go away, they bring in a little pan 
with aloes w'ood, and perfume his beard, fprinkling it with 
rofe water. 

Though the French, who. had fcarce any thing elfe to 
bring but cloth, lead, gunpowder, and briniftone, were 
obliged to trade with Cochin-China chiefly in money, yet 
they were under a neceflity of purfuiiig this trade in com- 
p»etition with the Chineie. This inconvenience might 
liave been obviated by the profit that would have been 
made upon goods fent to Europe, or fold in India; but it 
is now too late to attempt it. Probity and honefty, the 
elfentials of an ading and lading trade, areforfaking thef» 
regions, which were formerly fo flourifhing, in proportion 
as the government becomes arbitrary, and confequently 
unjufl. In a fliort time no greater number of fliips will be 
fecn in their harbours than in thofe of the neighbouring 
dates, where they were fcarcely known. 

However this may be, the French company, driven from 
Siam, and without hopes of fettling at the extremities of 
Afia, began to regret their fatfory at Surat, where they 
dared not appear again, lince they had left it without pay¬ 
ing their debts. They had loll the only market they 
i^new of for their cloths, their lead, and their iron ; and 
they were continually at a lofs in the purchafe of goods 
to anfwer the capricious demands of the motlier-country, 
and the wants of the colonics. By fulfilling all their for¬ 
mer engagements, they might have recovered the privilege 
they had forfeited. The mogul government, which would 
have wiflied to fee a greater number of flu'ps reforting to 
Surat, often folicited the French to fatisfy thefe claims, 
for they preferred them to the Englifii, who had purchafed 
of tlie court an exemption from all duties. Whether it 
were for want of hoiielly, of Hvlll, or of means, certain it 
13 that the company never could remove the reproach they 
had ilicurred. They confined their whole attention to 
the fortifying of Pondicherry, when they were fuddenly 
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prevented by a bloody war, which had its origin in remote 
caufes. 

IhiE northern barbarians, who had The Erencb iofe 
overturned the Roman empire, that was and recover Pon^ 
miftrtfs of the world, cftabliflied a form dicherry^ their 
of government which would not admit principal fettle- 
of augmenting their conquefts, and kept ment. 
every Hate within its natural limits. 

The abolition of the feudal laws, and the alterations 
confequent upon it, feemed to tend a fecond time to efta- 
bliih a kind of univerfal monarchy ; but the Auftrian 
power, weakened by the great extent of its poflenions, 
and their diftance from each other, could not fubvert 
the bulwarks that were railing againlt it. After a 
whole centuiy pafTed in contells, hopes, and difappoiut- 
ments, it was forced to yield to a nation, whofe ftrength, 
polition, and adlivity, rendered her more formidable to the 
liberties of Europe. Richelieu and Mazarine began 
this revolution by their intrigues. Turenne and Condc 
completed it by their vidlorits. Colbert fettled it by the 
jntrodudfion of arts, and of all kinds of induftry. If 
Lewis XIV, who may be faki to have been, not perhaps 
the greatefl monarch of his age, but one who bell fup- 
ported the dignity of the throne, had been more moderate 
in the excrcife of his power, and the fenfe of his grandeur, 
it is difficult to determine how far he might have carried 
his good fortune. His vanity proved detrimental to his 
ambition. After bending his own fubjedfs to his will, he 
wanted to exert the fame power over his neighbours. His 
pride raifed him more enemies than his influence and his 
genius could fupply him with allies and refources. He 
was delighted with the flatteries of his panegyrills and 
courtiers, who promifed him univerfal monarchy ; and the 
plcafure he took in thele adulations contributed Hill more 
than the extent of his power to infpire a dread of univer¬ 
fal conqueft and flavery. The diftrefles and invedfives of 
his proteflant fubjedts, difperfed by a tyrannical fanaticifm, 
completed the hatred he had incurred by his fucceffes, and 
by the abiife lie had made of his profperlty. 

The prince of Orange, a man of a fteady, upright dif- 
pofition, and of a penetrating judgment, endowed with 
every virtue that is confiHent with ambition, became the 
4 C 2 
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chief indicator of all thefe refcntments, which he bad long 
fomented by his negneiations and his emilfaries. France 
was attacked by the mod fornn'dahlc confederacy recorded 
in hidory, and yet die was condantly, and in all parts, 
triumphant. 

She was not fo fuccefsful in Afia as in Europe. The 
Dutch fird endeavoured to prevail upon the natives to at¬ 
tack Pondicherry, which they could never be compelled to 
redore. The Indian prince to whom they applied for 
that pnrpofe, was not to be bribed to agree to fo perfidi¬ 
ous a propofal: his condant anfwer was, the French 
“ have bought that place, it would be unjud to turn them 

out.’* What the raja refufed to do, the Dutch did 
themfelves : they bedeged the town in 1693, and were 
obliged to retdore it at the peace of Ryfwick, in a much 
better condition than they found it. 

Martin was again appointed dire^lor, and managed the 
afi'airs of the company with that wifdom, Ik ill, and inte¬ 
grity, which was expedied from him. That able and vir- 
^tuous merchant invited many new feltlers to Pondicherry, 
and made the p^ace agreeable to them, by the good older 
he maintained there, and by his moderation and judice. 
He acquired tlie favour of tlie neighbouring princes, 
whufe iViendfhip was of confequence to a weak and infant 
fettlement. He chofe or formed proper perfons, whom 
he fent to the markets of Afia, and to the feveral princes 
of that empire. He had perfuaded the French, that as 
they were come lad to India, that as they found them¬ 
felves there in a weak condition, and could not expe(Sl any 
aflidance from their own country, they had no other way 
of fucceeding, but by infpiiing the natives with a favour¬ 
able opinion of their charadtr. He induced them to lay 
alide that levity, and thofe contemptuous airs, which fo 
often make their nation infuffcrable to drangers. They 
grew moded, gentle, and attentive to bufinefs ; tliey learn¬ 
ed the ait of behaving fuitabiy to the genius of the ieve- 
ral nations, and to particular circumdaiices. Thofe who 
did not confiiic themlelveb to the eompany*s fervice, fre¬ 
quenting difTeren-t courts, became aequtunted with the 
places where the fined liuds were nianufadtured, the da- 
ples where the choiced cominodiLies were to be met with, 
and in fliort, with all the particulars relative to the inland 
trade of every country. 
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All that Martin had it in his power to accompKfh, was 
to lay the foundation of future fuccel’s to the company, 
by the good opinion he gave of the French, by the pains 
he took to train up agents, by the informations he gained, 
and by the good order he maintained in Pondicherry, 
which daily acquired new inhabitants ; but all this was not 
fuflicient to reilore the declining date of the company, 
fubjecl from its infancy to fuch difordersas muft at length 
certainly deftroy it. 

His fird plan was to eftablifh a Decline of the French 
great empire at Mada^aicar. A company^ and the 
lingle voyage carried over hxteen cauj'e oftt» 
hundred and eighty*eight perfons, 
who were made to expe(^l a delightful climate and a rapid 
fortune, and found nothing but famine, difeord, and 
death. 

So unfortunate a beginning difcouraged the adventur¬ 
ers from an undertaking, which they had entered upon 
merely with a view to follow the example of others, or in 
compliance with felicitations. The owners of ihares had 
not made good their payments with fo much pundluality 
as is required in commercial affairs. The government, 
which had engaged to advance, without intereft, a fifth 
part of the fums the company were to receive, and which 
as yet was only bound to furnifh two millions ^83,333!. 
6s. 8d. J again drew the fame fum out of the public trea- 
fury, in hopes of fupporting the work it had begun. Some 
time after, its generofity was carried ftill further, in mak¬ 
ing a free gift of what at iirfl was only lent. 

This encouragement from the miniitry could not, how¬ 
ever, enable the company to proceed in their defigns. 
They were forced to confine them to Surat and Pondi¬ 
cherry ; and to abandon their fcttlements at Bantam, Ra- 
japore, Tilferi, MazuHpatam, Gombroon, and Siam. 
No doubt they had too many fa6lories, and fome were ill 
fituated; but the inability they were under of fupporting 
them was the only reafon that they were abandoned. 

Soon after this, it became neceffary to make further ad¬ 
vances. In 1682, they gave permiilion indifcriminately 
to French fubjeds and foreigners to trade to the Eaft In¬ 
dies for five years, on the company’s fhips paying the 
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freight that /hould be agreed upon; and on condition that 
the goods brought home fhould be depofited in the corn-* 
pany’s warehoules, fold at the fame time with theirs, and 
be fubje£f to a duty of five per cent. The public fo 
eagerly came into this propofal, that the diredors enter¬ 
tained great hopes from the increafe of thefe fmall pro¬ 
fits, which would be conftant without any rifque. But 
the proprietors, lefs fenfible of thefe'moderate advantages, 
than jealous of the great profits made by the free traders, 
i*] two years time obtained a repeal of this regulation, and 
tlieir charter remained in full force. 

To fupport this monopoly with fome decency, a fund 
was wanting. In 1684 company obtained from go- 
\ernment a call upon all the proprietors, amounting to a 
fourth part of their property ; and in cafe any of them 
failed to pay the fum required, their wliole fiiarc was to 
be made over to thufe who fhould pay it for them, after 
having reimburfed them a fourth of their capital. Whe¬ 
ther from perverfenefs, from particular motives, or from 
inability, many did not pay, fo that their (hares loft three 
fourths of their original value ; and, to the difgrace of the 
nation, there were men barbarous and iinjuft enough to en¬ 
rich themfelves with their fpoils. 

An expedient fo difhonourable enabled them to fit out 
a few Ihips for Alia; but new wants were foon felt. 
Their cruel fituation, which continually grew worfe, put 
them upon demanding of the proprietors, in 1697, the 
reftitution of the dividends of ten and twenty per cent, 
which they had received in 1687 and 1691. So extraor¬ 
dinary a propofal raifed a general clamour. The com¬ 
pany were obliged to have recourfeto the ufual method of 
borrowing. Thefe loans became more burdenfomc, the 
more they were multiplied, as the fecurity was more pre¬ 
carious. 

As the company was in want both of money and cre¬ 
dit, the emptinefs of their coffers put it out of their 
power to afford tliofe advantages, and that encouragement 
to the merchant in India, without which he will neither 
work nor fet others to work. This inability reduced the 
French fales to nothing. It is demonftrable, that from 
1664 to 1684* that is, in the fpace of twenty years, the 
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fum total, of their produce did not exceed nine million^ 
one hundred thoufand Lvres [[379,1661. 13s. 4 d.[] 

To thefe had been added other abufes. The condu<?t 
of the adminihrators and agents for the company had^no't 
been properly direded, or carefully looked into. The 
capital had beem broken into, and dividends paid out of 
the (lock, which ought only to have arilen from the pro- 
jits. The lead brilliant and lead profperous of all reigns, 
had exhibited ^ model for a commercial compa^iy. The 
trade to China, the eafied, the fafed, and the mod ad¬ 
vantageous that is carried on with Afia^ had been given 
up to a particular body of merchants. 

The bloody war of 1689, added to the calamities of 
the India company, even by the very fuccedes of France. 
Swarms of privateers, fitted out from the fevcral harbours 
in the kingdom, annoyed, by their vigilance and bravery, 
the trade of Holland and England. In their numberlefs 
prizes were found a prodigious quantity of India goods, 
which were retailed at a low price. The company, who 
by this competition were forced to fell under prime cod, 
endeavoured to find out fome expedient to fave themfelves 
from this danger, but could think of none that was re¬ 
concilable with the intered of the privateers *, nor did 
the mlnider think proper to facrifice an ufeful fet of men 
to a body which had fo long wearied him with their ne- 
ceflities and complaints. 

Befide thefe, the company had many more caufcs of 
difcontent. The financiers had fliewn an open hatred for 
them, and were continually oppofing or confining them. 
Supported by thofe vile adbciates which they always have 
at court, they endeavoured to put an end to the Indian 
trade, under the fpecious pretence of encouraging the 
home manufadliires. The government w'as at fird afraid 
of being expofed to reproach, by departing from the prin¬ 
ciples of Colbert, and repealing the mod folemn edidls ; 
but the farmers of the revenue found means to render 
thofe privileges ufclefs, which the minidry would not abo- 
lilh, and the company no longer enjoyed, without being 
abfohitely deprived of them. 

Heavy duties were fucceffively laid upon all India 
goods. Half a year feldom puffed without fome new re- 
jf^l^ation, fometimes to allow, fometimes to prohibit, the 
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ufe of thefe commodities : there was a continued fccne of 
contradidions in a part of adminillration, that would have 
required ftcady and invariable principles. All thefe va¬ 
riations gave the Europeans reafon to think, that trade 
would with difficulty be ellablifhed in a kingdom where 
all depends upon the caprices of a minilter, or the intcreft 
of thofe who govern. 

The conduit of an ignorant and Corrupt adminiftration, 
the levity and impatience of the proprietors, the interefted 
views of the comptrollers of finance, the oppreflive fpirit 
of the treafury, joined to other caules, had prepared the 
ruin of the company. The miferies of the war, carried 
on for the Spanifh fuccefilon, haftened their deilrudlion. 

Every refource was exhauited. The moft fanguine faw 
so profpeil of their being able to fend out a fleet. Be¬ 
sides, if, by unexpeited good fortune, fome few weak 
veflels fhould be fitted out, it was to be feared they might 
be feized in Europe, or in India, by difappointed credi¬ 
tors, who muff neceflarily be exafperated. Thefe power¬ 
ful motives determined the company, in 1707, to confent 
that fome rich merchants fhould fend their own Ihips to 
India, upon condition that they fhould allow the com¬ 
pany fifteen per cent, profit upon the goods they fhould 
bring home, and the right of taking fuch fliare in thofe 
fhips as their circumftances fhould admit of. Soon ‘after 
this, they were even reduced to make over the w^hole and 
exclufive excrcife of their privilege to fome privateers of 
St. Malo, flill referving the fame conceflion, which for 
fome years pafl had in a certain degree kept them from 
ruin. 

Notwithftanding this defperate fituation, in 1714 they 
iblicited the renewal of their charier, which was nearly 
expired, and which they had enjoyed for half a century. 
Although they had none of their capital left, and that 
their debts amounted to ten millions [416,666!. 13s. 4d.j 
yet the miniflry, who did not know,^ or would not per¬ 
ceive, that meafures more prudential might be adopted, 
granted tliein an indulgence for ten years longer. TJiis 
new regulation was thwarted by the moll incredible revo¬ 
lution that the finances of the kingdom ever experienced ; 
the caufe and cfFcdfs of which will be more readily com¬ 
prehended by thofe who will take the trouble to follow 
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US in our review of the moft dillani periods of the mo* 
narcliy. 

We are entirely unacquainted with Revolutions in the 
the manner in whicli the primitive Jinances of France 
Gauls fnpplied the feveral wants of from the eardieji 
the confederate bodies of which they times, 
were members. Their defeendents, 
under the dominion of the Romans, paid no other tax 
than the fifth of the fruit of their trees, and the tenth of 
the produce of their harvells, in kind. 

This impoft was abolifhed at the invafion of the Franks, 
who did not fubltitute any other in lieu of it. The fo- 
vereign, for his .private expenccs, as well as for the exi¬ 
gences of the (late, had no other revenue tlian that which 
he acquired from his lands, which were extenfive and nu¬ 
merous. They were covered with woods, ponds, breeds 
of horfos, cattle, and (laves, under the condu6f of an 
adlive diredtor, whofe bufniefs it was to maintain order, to 
encourage indullry, and to infure plenty. Tlie court 
went to live fucceflivcly upon thefe domains, which were 
entirely laid out in ufeful produdfions; and what they did 
not confume was fold for other purpofes. The carriages 
wanted for the journeys of the prince, were furnifhed by 
the people, and the nobles fupplied their fovereign with a 
refideiice and provifions. It was cuftomary to make him 
a prefent of greater or lefs value at his departure ; and this 
tellimony of regard was afterwards changed into an im- 
pod, under the title of droit de gite [tax of refidence] 
when the heads of the (late were difguftedof this wandering 
life. With thefe few refources, and fome other fuccours, 
always of a trifling nature, which were granted (though 
very feldom) in the martial affcmblies of the nation, the 
fovereign contrived {till to build magnificent churches, to 
found rich bifhoprics, to repel formidable enemies, and to 
make important conquetts. 

At the beginning of the eighth century, Charles Mar¬ 
tel, the mayor of the palace, thought thefe funds infuffi- 
cient for the defence of the kingdom, violently attacked 
by the Saracens, who were formidable from their num¬ 
bers, their bravery, and their viilories. It was the idea 
of this famous depofitary of the royal authority, that a 
war againfl the infidels was to be maintained by holy pro* 
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perty ; and without any of thofe precautions which it lias 
fince been neceflary to have recourfe to, and which have 
even been frequently employed without efFe<^, he feized 
upon the riches of the cnurch, which were immenfe. If 
the clergy flattered themfelves that peace would reinftate 
them in their pofieffions, they were difappointed in their 
expedations. The fovereigns remained mafters of the 
richeft bifhoprics, the nobles of the beft abbeys, and the 
gentlemen of the moll confiderable benefices. They be¬ 
came fo many fiefs, the pofleflors, or ratlwr perhaps the 
ufurpers of which, were conftrained to a military fervice 
proportioned to the value of their pofTeflions. At firft 
they were holden only for life ; but they afterwards be-^ 
came hereditary, upon the decline of Charlemagne’s fa¬ 
mily. They were then introduced in the courfe of circu¬ 
lation, as all other properties are. They were given 
away, fold, or diftributed. A living was frequently the 
dowry of a young perfon who ufed to farm the tenths, and 
the cafual profits of it. 

The fird kings of the third race fuffered themfelves to 
be perfuaded that it was a duty of religion, as well as a 
point of juftice, to reftore to the fandnary what had been 
purloined from it. The facrifice was fo much the greater, 
as thefc princes could not expedl any afllftance from a na¬ 
tion that was parcelled out, and which held no more af- 
fcmblies; and as they had nothing remaining of their an¬ 
cient domain, except what was iituated in the circuit of 
the confined territory that had been left immediately at 
their own difpofal, when the government became entirely 
feudal. The Jews were moft commonly the perfons who 
ufed to fupply the deficiency which thefe revolutions had 
occafioned in the royal coffers. 

Thirty-feven years after the death of the Mefiiah, Titus 
attacked and took Jerufalem. Thoufands of Jews perifhed 
in the fiege ; a great number were reduced to flavery, and 
the reft of the nation was difperfed. Some of them pafl'ed 
over into Gaul, where they experienced different treat¬ 
ment, according to times and circumftances. 

Sometimes the Jew? purchafed the right of forming a 
dlftin6l and feparatc people in the ftatc. They had then 
their own tribunals, a feal that was peculiar to them, bu- 
rying places without the gates of the cities, fynagogucs 
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in which they were allowed to pray only in a low voice* 
and a mark upon tlieir clothes, which rendered it impof* 
fiblc not to know them. 

If the intention fometimes prevailed of forcing them 
to turn chrillians, they were more frequently prohibited 
from it. A Jew who changed hfs religion, was fubjedl to 
a penalty, and his eftates were confifeated. He was thus 
deprived of every thing, becaufe there was no longer any 
pretence for loading him with taxes. 

Moft commonly, the nation was left a prey to the ufu- 
rioiis dealings of thefe iniquitous men : but on fome occa- 
fions it was foi*bidden to hold any iutercourfe with them. 
It was prohibited by law to hire any Jews for fervants, 
to hold any leafe of them, to put any truft in their phy- 
iicians, to fuckle, or even to rear their children. 

Tliey were often accufed of having poifoned the wells, 
of having maffacred the children, and of having crucified 
a man on the memorable day of Good-Friday. It was by 
gold alone that they were able to clear thcmfelves of all 
thefe atrocious imputations, equally devoid of truth and 
probability. 

The fpirit of tyranny often loaded them with chains. 
Their perfons, their eftates, and their goods, all belonged 
to the lord of the place where they dwelt. He might 
purfue them if they changed their relidence, and the fo- 
vereign himfelf had no right to detain them whenever they 
were claimed. Thefe kinds of flaves were confidered as an 
article of trade ; they were fold, either feparately, or 
with the land, at a greater orlefs price, according to their 
refpeftive talents and iiiduftry. 

In fome inllances they were compelled to purchafe their 
freedom. -Thefe low-minded men would have preferred a 
ftate of flavery which did not prevent them from acquir¬ 
ing riches, to an independence by which they were to be 
deprived of them ; but the liberty of choice was not al¬ 
lowed to them. They were forced to fubmit, either to 
expire in torments, or to drag from the bowels of the 
earth the treafurcs they had concealed there. 

When thefe infatiable leeches had devoured the fub- 
flance of the whole (late, they were made to difgorgc 
their plunder, and then exiled. In order to get leave to 
renew their depredations, they facrificed part of the trea- 
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fare tlicy had favcd from the general wreck, and made ufe 
of the reR in regaining Rill more than had been taken 
from them. 

Though the barons had more or lefs a fliarc in the vex¬ 
ations with which the Jews were oppreffed, yet the fove- 
rcigns, upon whom this perverfe race more particularly 
depended, always derived the principal advantages from 
them. It was by means of this fatal and odious refource 
that they fupported for feme time a feeble and contelled 
authority. In after-times, the debafing of the coin fur- 
nifhed them with frefh afliilance. 

The ancient governments were very far from making 
any advantage of their coin. The coinage was always 
carried on at the expence of the Rate ; and it is a matter 
of uncertainty which were the people who firR laid a tax 
upon this univerfal objedl of exchange. If this fatal ex¬ 
ample was given by France, the kings of the lirR and fe- 
cond race muR have derived little advantage from this per¬ 
nicious innovation ; becaufe the payments were made, as 
among the Romans, with metals given by the weight ^ 
and becaufe the ufe of fpccic was adopted only in the de¬ 
tails of commerce. This cuRom became afterwards con- 
fiderably lefs prevalent; and the fovereigns were Rill more 
inclined to incrcafe a tax, which was every day becoming 
more advantageous to them. In a little time they went 
much further, and did not fcruple to commit the moR 
flagrant adl of dilhoneRy, in altering the value of the 
coin, at pleafure, or according to their neceffities. The 
fpecie was continually undergoing a freih melting, and was 
always mixed with very bafe alloy. 

It was with thefe odious fuccours ; with the revenue of 
a territory extremely limited; with fome fiefs, which 
cither became vacant or were confifeated ; with fome vo¬ 
luntary offerings, which were therefore Ryled gifts of be¬ 
nevolence ; with fome taxes exaded from the barons, but 
which were rather tokens of fubmifiion than real impoRs; 
it was, in a word, by thefe means, that the crown was' 
fupported, and that its power even continued increafing, 
during all the time that it had no other enemies to contend 
with, except vaffals more feeble than itfelf. Wars at that 
period laRed no longer than a few weeks ; the armies were 
not numerous; the military fervice was performed without 
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reward ; and the expcnces of the court were fo inconfider- 
able, that, till the fatal reign of Charles VI, they never 
exceeded 94,600 livres [3,916!. 13s. 4d.] 

But no fooner had the epidemic rage of the crufades 
drawn the French far away from their frontiers ; no fooner 
had foreign enemies made powerful inroads into France, 
than it became neceflary to eftablifh regular and confidcr- 
able funds. The fovereigns would have been very defirous 
of taking upon themfelves the regulation of thefe contri¬ 
butions ; and attempted it more than once. They were 
forewarned of thefe ufurpations by the remonftranccs of 
enlightened perfons, and compelled to give them up by 
the revolt of the people. They were obliged to acknow¬ 
ledge that this authority belonged to the nation Sflembled, 
and to that alone. They even made oath at their coron¬ 
ation, that this facred and unalienable right fhould be for 
ever rcfpeded ; and this oath was a rellraint upon them 
for feveral centuries. 

During all the time that the crown had no other reve¬ 
nue than the produce of its domains, the colled^ing of the 
public treafury had been allotted to the fenefchals and 
bailiffs, each in their ‘refpe<^ive departments; fo that 
power, the adminillration of juftice, and the diflribution 
of finance, were all united under one common head. 
When taxes were general throughout the kingdom, it be¬ 
came neceffary to fettle a new arrangement of matters. 
Whether thefe taxes bore upon the perfon, or upon the 
houfes, of the citizens; whether individuals were required 
to give up the fifth or the tenth of their harvefts, and the 
fiftieth or the hundredth parts of their effedls, moveable 
or immoveable ; or whether other calculations, more or 
lefs fortunate, were made,—dill there was a neceflity to 
have a multiplicity of agents to colled thefe different tri¬ 
butes ; and, unfortunately for the date, thefe agents were 
fought for in Italy, where the art of fqueezing the people 
had already made an immenfe progrefs. 

Thefe financiers, who were known by the name of 
Lombards, gave early proofs of a genius fertile in fraudu¬ 
lent contrivances. Numberlcfs and fruitlefs attempts were 
made, at did'erent times, to put a dop to their infatiable 
cupidity. No fooner was one abufe fuppreffed, than it 
was fuccccdcd by another of a different kind. If thefe in- 
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famous plunderers were fomctimes profecuted with rigour 
by the hand of authority, they found an effe(?tual fupport 
from fome powerful perfons, whofe protc6lion and in¬ 
fluence they had purchafed. At lengtii, however, their 
enormities were carried to fuch a height, that no protec¬ 
tion could fave them. The advances which thefe perni¬ 
cious ftrangers had made to government and to indivi¬ 
duals, were confifeated ; they were deprived of the im- 
menfe treafurcs they had heaped up, and were banifhed 
from the kingdom, into which they ought never to have 
been admitted. After their expulflon, the general aflem- 
bly of the ftates, which regulated the fubfidies, took upon 
themfclves to colledl them ; and this arrangement conti¬ 
nued till the time of Charles VII, who fir it ventured to 
fettle a tax without the confent of the nation, and who 
appropriated to himfelf the right of having all the impolls 
colle6tcd by his own delegates. 

Under the reign of Lewis XII the public revenue, 
which had gradually increafed, amounted to feven millions 
fix hundred and fifty thoufand livres [31^,750!.] The- 
marc of filver was then valued at eleven livres [9s. 2d.3 
and the marc of gold at one hundred and thirty [5I. 8s. 
4d,] This fum anfwercd to thirty-fix millions of our 
livres [1,500,000!.] at this day. 

At the death of Francis I, the treafury received fifteen 
millions feven hundred and thirty thoufand livres 
[655,4161. 13s. 4d.] the marc of filver being then va¬ 
lued at fifteen livres [izs. 6d.] and the marc of gold at 
one hundred and fixty-five [ 61 . lys. 6d.] this anfwered to 
fifty-fix millions of our livres [2,333,333!. 6s. 8d.] From 
this fum, fixty thoufand four hundred and lixteen livres 
three fols four deniers [2,317!. 6s. Sfd.] were to be de¬ 
duced for the perpetual annuities created by that prince, 
and which, at eight and a half per cent, anfwercd to a ca¬ 
pital of feven hundred and twenty-five thoufand livres 
[30,2081. 6s. 8d.] This was an innovation \ not but 
that fome of his predeceflbrs had been acquainted with 
the fatal refource of loans ; but this had been always 
upon the fecuritjr of their agents, and the Hate had never 
been concerned in them. 

A feries of civil wars, of a£ts of fanaticifm, of depre¬ 
dations, of crimes, and of anarchy, during a fpace of 
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forty years, plunged the finances of the kingdom into a 
ftate of diforder, from which none but a Sully could have 
recovered them. This economical, enlightened, virtuous, 
indefatigable, and bold minifter, reduced to the amount 
of feven millions [291,666!. 13s. 4d.] of annuities, lef- 
fened the taxes by three millions [125,000!.] and left the 
ftate twenty-fix millions [1)083,3331. 6s. 8d.] with the 
burden only of fix millions twenty-five thoufand fix hun¬ 
dred and fixty-fix livres two fols fix deniers [about 
251,069!. 8s. 5d.] in annuities; confequently, when 
all charges were dedu^led, twenty millions of livres 
[833,333!. 6s. 8d.] entered the royal treafury; fifteen 
millions five hundred thoufand [645)833!. 6s. 8d.] were 
fufficient for the public expences, and the favings amount¬ 
ed to four millions five hundred thoufand livres [ 187,500!.] 
The value offilver was then twenty-two livres [i8s. 4d.] 
the marc. 

The compelled retreat of this great man, after the tra¬ 
gical end of the beft of kings, was a calamity which we 
ftill have caufe to regret. The court immediately indulg¬ 
ed itfelf in profufions which were unparalleled in the mo¬ 
narchy ; and the minifters afterwards formed enterprifes, 
to which the powers of the nation were not adequate. 
The treafury was again exhaufted by this double princi¬ 
ple of unavoidable confufion. In i66i, the taxes amount¬ 
ed to eighty-four millions two hundred and twenty.two 
thoufand and ninety^fix livres [3)509,254!.] but the debts 
abforbed fifty-two millions three hundred and feven- 
ty-feven thoufand one hundred and feventy-two livres 
[2,182,3821. 3s. 46.] There remained, therefore, for 
the public expences, no more than thirty-one millions 
eight hundred and forty-four thoufand nine hundred and 
twenty-four livres [1,326,871!. i6s. 8d.] a fum evidently 
iafufficient for the exigencies of the ftate. Such was the 
fituation of the finances, when the adminiftration of them 
was intrufted to Colbert. 

This minifter, whofe name is become fo celebrated 
among all nations, ralfed, in 1683, which was the laft 
year of his life, the revenues of the monarch whom he 
ferved, to one hundred and fixtcen millions eight hundred 
and feventy-three thoufand four hundred and feventy-fix 
livres [4,869,728!. 3s. 4d.] The fum charged upon it 
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did not exceed twenty-three millions three hundred and 
feventy-five thoufand two hundred and feventy-four Hvrcs 
[973,969!. 15s.] fo that the fum of ninety-three millions 
four hundred and ninety-eight thoufand two hundred and 
two livres [3>895,7581. 8s. 4d.] was confequently poured 
into the king’s coffers. The value of filver was then 
twenty-eight livres ten fols ten deniers [il. 3s. 9i'd.3 
the marc. We have only to regret, that, the fatal pro- 
penfity of Lewis XIV for war, and his inordinate turn 
for every kind of cxpence that was attended with parade 
and magnificence, fiiould have deprived the kingdom of 
France of fome of the advantages (he might have flattered 
heifelf with from fo able an adminiftrator. 

After the death of Colbert, the affairs were plunged 
again into that chaos, from which his induilry and talents 
had made tliem emerge. Though France appeared with 
fome degree of outward fplendour, yet her internal decay 
was daily incrcafing. Her finances, adminiftered without 
order or principle, fell a prey to a multitude of contradl- 
ors; who made themfelves neceffary even by their plun¬ 
ders, and went fo far as to impofe terms to government. 
Confufion, ufury, continual alterations of the coin, re- 
dudlions of intereft, alienations of the domain and of the 
taxes, engagements which it was impofllblc to fulfil, crea¬ 
tions of pcnlions and places, privileges and exemptions of 
all kinds; thefe, and a variety of other evils, each more 
ruinous than the other, were the deplorable and unavoid¬ 
able confcquence of an almoft uninterrupted fucceffion of 
vicious adminiffrations. 

The lofs of credit foon became univerfal. Bankrupt¬ 
cies were more frequent. Money grew fcarce, and trade 
was at a ftand. The confumption was lefs. The culture 
of lands w.as iiegleded. Artifts went over to foreign 
countries. The common people had neither food nor 
clothing. The nobility ferved in the army without pay, 
and mortgaged their lands. All orders of men groaned 
under the weight of taxes, and were in want of the necef- 
feries of life. The royal effedfs had loft their value. 
The contradls upon the hotel de *uUie fold but for half 
their worth, and bills of an inferior kind loft infinitely 
more. Lewis XIV, a little before his death, was in great 
want of eight millions [333,333!. 6s* 8d.] and was forced 
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to give bonds for thirty-two millions [i>353>333b 63. 8d.] 
which was borrowing at foiir hundred per cent. 

No clamours were raifed againft fo enormous an ufury^ 
The revenue of the Hate amounted, it is true, to one 
hundred and fifteen millions three hundred eighty-nine 
thoufand and feventy-four livres [4,807,878!. is. 8d.] 
but the films charged upon it took away eighty-two mil¬ 
lions eight hundred and fifty-nine thoufand five hundred 
and four livres [3,452,479!. 63. 8d.] fo that there remain¬ 
ed, for the expences of government, no more than thirty- 
two millions five hundred and twenty-nine thoufand five 
hundred and feventy livres [l>355>3981. 15?.] at thirty 
livres ten fols fix deniers about [il. 5s. 5d.] the marc. 
All thefe funds were, moreover, anticipated for upwards 
of three years. 

Such was the confufion in the Hate of public affairs, 
when, on the firil of September 1715, the duke of Or¬ 
leans affumed the reins ot government. The true friends 
of this great prince were defirous that he fhould call to¬ 
gether a general affcmbly of the Hates. This would have 
been an infallible method of preferving, and even of in- 
creafing, the public favour, already openly declared for 
him. Whatever meafu»'es might have been adopted by 
the nation, to free itfelf from that critical fituation into 
which it had been precipitated by the diffipations of the 
preceding reign, no blame could have been imputed to 
him. The duke of Orleans was ready to concur in this 
expedient. Unfortunately, the perfidious confidants, who 
had ufurped too much power over his mind, reprobated 
a feheme in which their private intercH could not find its 
advantage ; and it was given up. 

. At that time, fome great men, difgiiHed of the defpot- 
ifm under which France was opprefled, and feeing no 
probability of flraking off the yoke, entertained an idea 
of a complete bankruptcy, which they thought a proper 
method of moderating the excefs of abfolute power. 
The manner in which they conceived that it fhould be 
brought about, was fingular. 

According to their fyHcm, the crown is neither here¬ 
ditary nor eledlivc. It is nothing more than a truH grant¬ 
ed by the whole nation to one particular houfe, that it 
may pafs from one elder male to the next, as long as the 
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family fliall exift. Upon this principle, a king of Franco 
holds nothing from the perfon whom he fucceeds. He coinei? 
to the throne in his turn, in virtue of the right which his 
birth gives him, and not as the rcprcfentativc of his fa¬ 
ther. He cannot, therefore, be bound by the engage¬ 
ments of his predeceffors. The primordial law which 
gives him the fceptre, requires that the fubditution ihould 
be fimple, complete, and free from any obligation. 

Thefe bold men were dehrous that thefe maxims, which 
appeared to them incontrovertible, as well as the decifivc 
confequences they drew from them, fhould be confecrated 
in the eyes of all Europe by a moll folem edid. They 
thought, that when thefe truths were made known, they 
would prevent foreigners - and natives from lending their 
capitals to a government which could give no folid fccu- 
lity for the debt. Confequently, the court would from 
that time be reduced to live upon its own income. How¬ 
ever gonfiderable this income might be,, the neceffary con- 
fequence of fuch an event would be, that fome limit 
would be fet to the caprices- of the fovereigns; that the 
cxpenfive enterprifes of minifters would become of lefs 
continuance and frequency ; and that the infatiable cupi¬ 
dity of favourites and miltrefl'es mull in fome meafure be 
reftrained. 

Some politicans, without adopting a fyftem, which ap* 
peared to them calculated to lead their princes to tyranny, 
were of opinion, that the crown fliould be releafed of its 
debts, in whatever mode they might have been contra£l* 
ed. They could not bear the diltrefling fight of an ami¬ 
able people, exafperated by extortions of all kinds, which 
they had been expofed to during a courfe of forty years; 
a people who wdVe finking under the enormous weight of 
their prefent mifery ; and who were in the utmoft defpair 
at forefeeing that time, that great refource of the wretch^ 
ed, would bring no relief to their diftrefles, but would pro¬ 
bably aggravate them. The creditors of the Hate, who 
did not conftitute a thoufandth part of tlie citizens, who 
were moll of them known, only by their depredations, 
and the mod upright of whom acquired from the public 
treafury the affluence they enjoyed, appeared objeds lefs 
-interelling to thefe politicians. In the. grievous neceflity 
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of facrificing one part of the nation to the other, it was- 
their opinion that the lenders ftiould be the vidlims. 

The regent, after fome deliberations, refufed to adopt 
fo violent a mcafure, which he thought would inevitably' 
fix an indelible llain upon his adminiilration. He chofe 
rather to inilitute a ft rid inquiry into the public engage¬ 
ments, than to fubmit to a difgraceful bankruptcy, the 
publicity of which he thought might be avoided. 

An office for the revifion of accounts, cftablifhed on 
the 7th of December 1715, reduced fix hundred millions 
[25,000,000!.] of ftock payable to bearer, to two hun¬ 
dred and fifty millions [10,416,666!. 138. 4d.] in go¬ 
vernment bonds; and yet the national debt, after this 
Operation, amounted Hill to two thoufand and fixty-tvvo 
millions one hundred and thirty-eight thoufand and one 
livres [85,822,4161. 14s. 2d.] 

This enormous debt fuggefted the idea of appointing, 
in the month of March 1716, a bed of juftice, to call 
thofe to account who had been the authors of the public 
calamities, or who had profited by them. This inquiry 
ferved only to expefe to public view the incapacity of the 
minifters who had been intrufted with the management of 
the finances, the craft of the farmers of the revenue who 
had fwallowed them up, and the bafenefs of the courtiers, 
who had fold their intereft to the firft bidder. By this 
experiment, honeft minds were confirmed in the abhor¬ 
rence they always had entertained for fuch a tribunal. It 
degrades the dignity of the prince who fails to fulfil his 
engagements, and expofes to the people, the vices of a 
corrupt adminiftration. It is injurious to the rights of the 
citizen, who is accountable for his adions to none but the 
law. It ftrikes terror into the rich, who are marked out 
as delinquents, merely becaufe they arc rich, be their for¬ 
tunes well or ill gotten. It gives encouragement to in¬ 
formers, who point out as fit objeds for tyranny fuch as 
it may be advantageous to ruin. It is compofed of un¬ 
merciful leeches, who fee guilt wherever they fufped there 
is wealth. It fpares plunderers, who know how to fcrccn 
thcmfelves by a feafonable facrifice of part of their riches, 
and fpoils honeft men who think themfelves fecure in their 
innocence. It facrilices the interefts of the treafury to the 
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caprices of a few greedy, profligate, and extravagant fa* 
VO u rites. 

All the fprings of the ftate were deflroyed, before this 
refource, which bore evident marks of the palfions and 
prejudice, liad been experienced. The fituation of the 
body politic became Hill more defperate, after this convul- 
live effort. The members of the ftate loft the little they 
had left of energy and life j fo that it became necelTary 
to re-animate the corpfe. This refurredtion was not an 
impoflible thing, becaufe there was a general difpofitioii 
prevailing to make ufe of any remedies that were propof- 
cd; the difficulty was to propofe none but fuch as would 
be effcdual; the celebrated Law made the attempt. 

Methods^ contrivedhy This Scotchman was one of 
LaWf to recover the thofc projedfors, or ftate empirics, 
Jinances of France* who are conftantly roaming about 
Pari taken by the com- the courts of Europe, dilplaying 
fiany in the execution tiieir talents, and hurried on by a 
of his projects* reftlefs difpofition. He was a deep 

calculator; and at the fame time, 
which appears rather inconfiftcnt, endowed with a moft 
lively ana ardent imagination. His turn of mind and 
charader proved agreeable to the regent, over whofe un- 
derftanding he foon gained an influence. Law engaged 
himlelf that he would re-eftablifh the finances of the king¬ 
dom, and cafily prevailed upon that prince, who was a 
man of dilfipation and genius, to countenance a plan 
which prornifed him wealth and reputation. We fhall now 
give an account of the feries and refult of his opera¬ 
tions. 

Firft, he was allowed, in the month of May 1716, to 
eftablifli a bank at Paris, the capital of which was to con- 
fift of fix millions of livres [250,0001.]] to be formed by 
twelve hundred fhares, of three thoufand livres 
each. 

This bank was not permitted to make any loan. It 
was prohibited from entering into any kind of trade, and 
its engagements were to be at fight. Every native, and 
every foreigner, might place their money in it; and it 
engaged to make all the payments, for the dcdudfion 
of five fols [2fd.j upon every three thpufand livres 
[125I.3 The bills, which it gave out at a very mo- 
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derate difeount, were paid in all the provinces by the 
dire(ftors of the mint, who were its agents, and who, on 
their part, drew upon its treafury. Its paper was equally 
received in all the principal places in Europe, at the ordi¬ 
nary courfe of exchange, at the time it became due. 

The fuccefs of this new eftabliHiment confounded the 
opponents of its founder, and, perhaps, went beyond his 
own expedlations. ' Its influence was felt even from the 
firft. A rapid circulation of money, which had fo long 
remained inactive, from the general millruft that prevailed, 
foon brought every thing into motion again. Agricul¬ 
ture, maiuifadlures, and the arts, were revived. All ar¬ 
ticles of confumption refumed their former courfe. The 
merchants, finding their bills of exchange difeounted at 
five per cent, and getting fecurities for them which were 
as good as fpecie, renewed their fpeciilations. Ufiiry was 
put a flop to, becaiife perfons of property found them- 
felves compelled to lend their money at the fame intereft 
as the bank did. When foreigners were able to rely upon 
the nature of the payments they might have to make, 
they made frefh demands for produ6fions, from the pur- 
chafing of wliich they did not abllain without regret. 
To the great aftonifhment of all nations, the exchange 
rofe to the advantage of France. 

This was a confiderable ftep ; but it was not doing all 
that was poflible or necefiary. In the month of March 
1717, it was decreed, that the bills of the bank fhould 
be received at all the offices in payment of the taxes, and 
that they fhould be paid at fight, and without difeount, 
by thofe who were entrufted with tlie management of the 
public money. By this important regulation, the pro¬ 
duce of the taxes was detained in the provinces, the ex¬ 
pence attending the carriage of money was faved both 
to the fovereigii and to the public, and the numerous as 
well as ufelefs circulations it underwent, through the hands 
of a multiplicity of agents, were avoided. This operation, 
which carried the credit of the bank to the higheft pitch, 
was equally ufeful to the government. The impofts were 
now coileitied, not only without thofe ads of violencej 
which for fo long a time.pall had raifed clamours againft 
the adminillration and urged the people to ads of defpe- 
ration, but alfo the public revenues were continually and 
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-rapidly incrcafed, in a manner which could not fail to 
bring about a fortunate change in the fituation of govern¬ 
ment. 

The unexpedled appearance of fo many advantages, 
made Law be confidered as a man of judgment, of exten- 
‘five and elevated genius, who defpifed riches, and was am- 
bitious of iame, and who wi/hed to tranfinit his name to 
pofterity by great adls. The gratitude of the people rofe 
fo high, that he was thought worthy of the moft honour¬ 
able and public monuments. This bold and entcrprifing 
foreigner availed himfelf of a difpolition fo favourable to 
him, in haftening the execution of a projcdl which had 
for a long time engaged his attention. 

In the month of Augull 1717, he obtained permiflion 
to eftablifh the Weftern company, the rights of which 
were at firil confined to the exclufive trade of Louifiana, 
and of the beavers of Canada. The privileges formerly 
granted for the trade to Africa, to the Eall Indies, and 
to China, were foou incorporated with thofe of the new 
ellablifiiment. Thefe companies, thus united, projc6fed 
the paying off of the national debt. In order to put them in 
a condition to accompliih fo great a defign, government 
granted them the fale of tobacco, the coinage, the excife 
duties, and the farms general. 

In order to hailen the revolution, Law obtained, on the 
4th of December 1718, that the bank w'hich he had efia- 
blifiied two years before, and which, while its interdls 
w'ere difilinfl from thofe of the Hate, had been of fo great 
utility, (hould be ere< 5 led into a royal bank. Its bills 
paffed as current coin between individuals, and they were 
taken in payment at all the royal ireafurics. 

The firll operations of the new fyftem gave univerfal fa- 
tisfadion. The fharcs of the company, molt of them 
bought with government bills, and which, upon an aver¬ 
age, did not really cod live hundred livres [20I. i6s. 8d.] 
rofe to the value of ten thoufaiid livres [4161. 13s. 4d.] 
payable in bank bills. Such w^as the general infatuation, 
that not only natives, but foreigners, and men of the belt 
underdanding, fold their dock, their lands, and their 
jewels, in order to play at this extraordinary game. Gold 
and filver were in no kind of edimation ; notliing but pa¬ 
per currency w'as fought after. 
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It waa not, perhaps, irapoffiblc, but that this cnthufi- 
afm might have been kept up for a fufficient length of 
time, to have been produdive of fome advantage, if Law’s 
views had been implicitly followed. This calculator, not- 
withilanding the boldnefs of his principles, was defirous of 
limiting the number of ihares, although he never could 
have been compelled to reimburfe them. But he was 
more particularly determined not to diliribute bank bills 
to the amount of more than tenor twelve hundred millions 
of livjes [from 41,666,6661. 13s. 4d. 1050,000,000!.] 
This was luppofed to be the value of the fpecie circulat¬ 
ing in the kingdom ; and he flattered himfelf, that by 
thefe operations, he lliould collc6l; in the king’s coffers a 
fiifiicicnt quantity of it, to enable him to pay off any per- 
fons who might be deTirous of changing their paper cur¬ 
rency into money. A plan which in itfelf was fo little 
likely to fucceed, was llill further difconccrted by the 
condudl of the regent. 

This prince had received from nature a quick and pe¬ 
netrating fpirit, an uncommon fliarc of memory, and a 
found underftanding. He acquired by ftudy a manly de¬ 
gree of eloquence, an exquifite difeernment, a tafle for 
the fine arts, and a proficiency in them. In war, he dif- 
played much valour ; and in the management of civil af¬ 
fairs, great dexterity and franknefs. His charafier, and 
the circumflances of the times, contributed to place him 
in fome delicate litnations, by which he gained a complete 
knowledge of mankind, and an early experience. The 
kind of difgrace in which he had lived for a long time, 
had given him focial manners, fo that he was eafy of ac- 
cefs ; and in any intercourfe with him, no man had reafon 
U) fear the being treated with ill humour or with haugh- 
tinefs. His converfation was infinuating, and his manners 
pcrfedlly graceful. He was of a benevolent difpoiition, 
or at lead: affumed the appearance of it. 

Thefe amiable and eftimable qualities did not produce 
the great effects that were expected from them. The 
want of firmnefs in Philip rendered all thefe advantages 
ufelefs to the nation. He had never llrcngth of minduif- 
ficient to refufe any thing to his friends, to his enemies, 
to his miftreffes, and efpecially to his favourite Dubois, 
the moft corrupt and profligate of men. This inability 
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of refufing manifefted itrd[%iarticular^«t the time of the 
fyftcm. In order to glut the cupidity of all thofe who 
had the impudence to fay, or to think that they were 
ufeful, he created fix hundred and twenty-four thoufand 
fliares, the value of which rofe to above fix thoufand mil¬ 
lions oflivres, [250,000,000!.] andgaveout bank bills to 
to the amount of 2696,400,000 livres [112,350,000!.] 

A difproportion fo enormous, between the paper cur¬ 
rency and the coin, might poflibly have been fupported in 
a free nation, where it had been brought on by degrees. 
The citizens, accuftomed to confider the nation as a per¬ 
manent and independent body, truft to its fecurity, the 
more readily, as they are feldom thoroughly acquainted 
with its powers, and have a good opinion of its equity, 
founded on experience. Upon the llrength of this fa¬ 
vourable prejudice, credit is often ftretched in thofe dates 
beyond the real refources and fecurities of the nation. 
This is not the cafe in abfolute monarchies, especially fuch 
as have often broken their engagements. If in times of 
public infatuation an implicit confidence be iliewn, it 
13 but for a little while. Their infolvency becomes evi¬ 
dent. The honefty of the monarch, the mortgage, the 
dock, every thing appears imaginary. The creditor, 
recovered from his delirium, demands bis money, with 
a degree of impatience proportionable to his uneafi-' 
iiefs. The hidory of the fydem corroborates this 
truth. 

The defire of putting oif thofe, who, fird recovered from 
the general phrenzy, were wiHiing to convert their paper 
into money, made it necelTary to have recourfe to expe¬ 
dients, fuch as could only have been fuggeded by the 
mod inveterate oppofer of the fydem. Gold was prohi¬ 
bited in trade. All the citizens were forbidden to keep 
by them more than five hundred livres [20I. i6s. 8d,] in 
fpecic. Several fuccefllve diminutions in the value of the 
coin were declared by edi(!d. Thefe tyrannical proceed¬ 
ings not only put a dop to the demands, but likcwifc 
reduced fome timid perfonsto the cruel neceflily of throw¬ 
ing more dock into the bank. But this temporary fuc- 
cefs did not even conceal the precipice that had been fo 
imprudently opened. 

In order to prop up an edifice which was tumbling to 
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pieces on all was ^^ifcreed, that the llandard for 

the coin fhould be ralfcd to eighty-two livres ten fols 
[2I. 8s. 9d.] the marc ; that the bank bills (liould be re¬ 
duced to half of their value, and the fliares to five-ninths. 
This mode of reducing the difproportion between the pa¬ 
per currency and the coin, was, perhaps, the leaft unrea- 
fonable that could have been adopted in the defperatc fi- 
tuation of affairs at that time ; it completed, however, the 
general confufion. I'lie confternation became univerfal: , 
every man thought he had loft the half of his fortune, 
and haftened to call in the remainder. The coffers were 
empty, and the ftock-holders found they had been delud¬ 
ed by mere chimeras. Then it was that Law difappeared, 
and with him the expedlation, abfurdly entertained, of ob¬ 
taining the reftoratlon of the public finances, through his 
means. Every thing fell into confufion. 

it did not feem poffible to clear up this chaos. In or¬ 
der to attempt it, on the 26th of January 1721, an office 
was created, into which the life annuities, and perpetual 
annuities, the ^fliares, the bank bills, in a word, all papers 
bearing the mark of the royal authority of whatever kind, 
were to be depofited in the courfc of two months, and their 
validity was afterwards to be difeuffed. 

It was found by this examination, fo celebrated under 
the title of FifUf that bank bill* had been circulated to 
the amo’bnt of 2696,400,000 livres [i 12,'?50,000!.] The 
value of 707,327,460 livres [29,471,977!. ics.] of thefe 
was burnt, and not reckoned in the liquidation. The 
ftock-holderswere condemned to a reftitutionof 187.893,661 
livres [7,808,912!. los. lod.] and other modes were con¬ 
trived to diminifh the national debt. The political ma¬ 
chine began now to refumc its motions; but tijey were 
neither eafy, nor even regular. 

In whatever manner the finances of the kingdom were 
afterwards adminiftered, they were never adequate to the 
expences. This is a diftreffing fad, the demonftration 
of which we have before our eyes. In vain were 
taxes multiplied j wants, fancies, and depredations, were 
Hill increafed beyond them; and the treafury became 
more and more in debt. At the death of Lewis 
XV the public revenues rofe to 375>331*874 livres 
15*638,828!. IS. 8d,] But the engagements, notwith- 
VoL 11 D 
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ttanding the multitude of bankruptcies tlmt had been made> 
amounted to 190,858,531 livres [79952,438!. 15s. lod.] 
There remained, therefore, no more than 184,473,343 
livres [7,686,389!. 58. lod.] the expences of the ttatc 
required 210,000,coo !ivres [8,750,000!. confequently 
there was a deficiency of 25,526,657 livres [1,063,610!. 
138, 4d.] in the treafury. 

The public fuppofe, that a better ufe will be made of 
the revenue, under the prefent reign, 'i heir expeftations 
are founded upon the love of oidcr, the contempt of pomp, 
the fpirit of jullicc, and tlmfe other plain and modcfl vir¬ 
tues, which feemed to crowd about the throne when 
Lewis XVI afeended it. 

Young prince ! thou who hail beeq able to preferve an 
abhorrence of vice and difiipation in the midil of the moll 
diflblute of courts, and under tlie weakeft of preceptors, 
condefeend to liear me with indulgence, becaufe I am an 
honeft man, and one of tiiy beft lubjeds; becaufe I have 
no prctenlions to thy favour, and that every morning and 
evening 1 lift up my hands to heaven, praying for the good 
of mankind, and for the profperity and glory of thy 
reign. The boldiiefs with which 1 iliall venture to tell 
thee truths that thy j)redeceiror never heard from the 
mouths of liis flatterers, and which thou wilt not be more 
likely to hear from thofe who approach thee, is the bed 
culogium I can make of thy charader. 

Thou reigned over the lined empire in the univerfe. 
Notwithdanding the decline into which it has fallen, there 
is no place upon the earth where the arts and fcicnces fuf- 
tain themfeLves with fo much ludrc. The neighbouring 
nations are in want of thy alfidance, while thou cand 
maintain thyfelf without theirs.’ If thy provinces were to 
enjoy all the fertility of which they arc fufceplible ; if thy 
troops', without being much more numerous, w^ere as well 
difeiplined as they could be ; if thy revenues, without 
being increafed, were more faithfully adminidered ; if a 
fpir-it of economy directed the expences of thy miniilers, 
and of thy palace ; if thy debts were paid off; what power 
on earth would be fo formidable as thine \ 

Say, where is the monarch who rules over fubjeds 
fo patient, fo faithful, and foaffedionatc ? Is therd a peo¬ 
ple more frank, more adivc, or more indudrious ? Has 
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not all Europe derived from them that focial fpirit which 
fo happily diftinguifhes the prefent period from all preced¬ 
ing ages ? Have not flatefmcn of all countries pronoun¬ 
ced thy empire to be inexhauftable ? Thou thyfclf wilt 
even be fenfible of the whole extent of thefe refources, if 
thou fayed to thyfclf without delay : “ I am young, but 
“ my only wifh is to do good. Firmnefs gets the bet- 

ter of all obdacles. Let me only be prefent#d with a 
“ true pi< 51 :ure of my fituation : whatever it may be, I (hall 

not be alarmed.” Prince, thou had commanded, 
and I haden to obey. If, while I am fpeaking, one 
tear does but deal from thine eyes, our prefervation is at 
hand. 

When an unexpecfled event placed the feeptre in thine 
unexperienced hands, the French navy for one moment, 
one Tingle awful moment, had ceafed to exid. Weaknefs, 
diforder, and corruption, had feplunged it into that date 
of annihilation, from which it had emerged at the mod 
brilliant era of tlie monarchy. It had neither been able 
to defend our didant pofTefTions, nor to prcfci-ve our 
coads from invafion and plunder. In all the regions of 
the globe, our feamen and our merchants were expofed to 
ruinous oppreflions, and to mortifications infinitely more 
intolerable. 

The forces and treafure of the nation had been lavifh- 
ed for intcreds, foreign, and perhaps repugnant to* our 
own. But what is gold, or wliat is blood, in comparifon 
of honour \ Our arms, formerly fo much dreaded, infpired 
no more any kind of terror. We were fcarce allowed to 
have courage. 

Out ambafladors, who for fo long a time had appeared 
in foreign courts lefs to negociate, than to manifed the 
intentions, I had almodfaid the will of their maders ; our 
ambafladors were now defpifed. The mod important 
tranfadtoiis were concluded without any communication 
with them. Powers in alliance with us, divided empires 
amongd themfelves without our k^iowledge. Was it po- 
fible to declare in a more infulting, and lefs equivocal 
manner, the little weight we were confidered to have in 
the general balance of the political affairs of Europe ? 
. What was become of the dignity and refpedi of the French 
name } 
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Such is, young fovereign thy fit nation, without the 
limits of thine empire. Thou doft call down thine eyes, 
and dared not look at it. I'he internal view of thy 
kingdom will not afford thee a more comfortable prof- 
pedl. 

In proof of this, I call to witnefs that fucceflion of 
bankruptcies which have happened from year to year, 
from month to month, under the reign of thy predeceffor. 
Thus it is, that the utmod degree of indigence hath infen- 
fibly been brought on a multitude of fubje6ls, who had 
incurred no other reproach, than that of having indifereet- 
ly truded their fortune to their fovereigns, and of having 
overrated the edimation of their facred promife. Wc 
jfhould be afhamed of a breach of faith, even with an ene¬ 
my ; and kings, the fathers of their country, are not 
afhamed to break their words in this cruel and bafe man¬ 
ner with their children ! Abominable prodilution of their 
oaths. It might dill be fome kind of confolation to thefc 
unfortunate perfons if they had fallen vidlims to the nc- 
ceffity of clrcuindances, or to the urgency of the public 
wants, which are ever renewed : but thefe adls of 'perfi¬ 
dy have been executed after years of a long peace, with¬ 
out their appearing any other motive f ;r them, than the 
abandoning of the plunder of the public finances, to a 
multitude of perfons as vile as they were rapacious. 
Behold the chain of them, defeending from the upper 
Heps of the throne, and extending from thence to the 
lowed ranks of fociety. Beli-jld what is the confequcncc, 
when the monarch feparates his intcreds from thofe of 
his people. 

Cad thine eyes upon the capital of thine empire, and 
thou wilt find in it two oiders of citi/.ens. The firll, 
gorged with riches, difplay a luxury wdiich raifes the in¬ 
dignation of thofe whom it does not fcdiice ; the others 
are oppreffed with indigence, w'hich they increafe by af- 
fumiiig the appearance of affluence that does not belong 
to them : for fuch is the power of gold, when it is be¬ 
come tlie idol of a nation, that is a fubllitute for every ta¬ 
lent and for every virtue j infumiich that a man mud 
either have riches, or make it be thought that he has. 
Among this heap of diffolute men, thou wu'lt fee fome la¬ 
borious, honed, economical, and indudiious citizens, 
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half, profcrlbed by the erroneous laws, w^hich the fpirit ^ 
intoieration hath dif^ated, deprived of all public fun^llorw^, 
and always ready to quit their country, becaufe they are 
not allowed to take root by the acquifition of property 
in a ftate where they cxift, without civil honour, and with¬ 
out fecurity. 

'Turn thy view towards the provinces, where every fp^- 
cies of indiillry' is upon the decline. Thou wilt fee J:hem 
finking under the load of taxes, and under the oppreffi- 
ons, as diverfificd as they are cruel, of the numberlefs fa- 
tellitts attending on the contractors. 

After this, take a review of the country, and behold 
if thou canil, with an unweeping eye, the man who en¬ 
riches us condemned to perifli with inifery; the unfortu¬ 
nate farmer, who fcarce retains from the lands that he haa 
cultivated a fiifficient quantity of Itraw to cover his hut 
and make himfelf a bed. Behold the proteCled extortion¬ 
er, roaming about his poor habitation, in hopes of finding, 
in the appearance of fome little improvement in his wretch¬ 
ed fituation, the pretence of redoubling his extortions. 
Behold multitudes of men who have no pofleflions, quit¬ 
ting from the earlieft dawn, theirdvvelling, with their wives, 
their children, and their cattle, in order to proceed with¬ 
out wages, and without food, to the making of roads, the 
advantage of which is entirely on thofe who engrofs all pof- 
feflions. 

I perceive that thy feeling heart is' overwhelmed with 
grief; and thou doeil afie with a figh, what is the reme¬ 
dy to fuch a variety of evils ? Thou (halt be told it; thou 
fliall tell it to thylelf. But thou mull firft be informed 
that the monarch, who hath none but pacific virtues, may 
fecurc the affcClion of his fubjeCls ; and tliat there is no¬ 
thing, except fortitude, w'hich can make him refpeCfcd by 
his neighbours; thou mud be informed, that kings have 
no relations, and that family compaCls laft no longer than 
the contraCling parties find thelt interell in them ; that 
there is ftill Icfs confidence to be repofed in thy alliance 
with an artful houfc, w^hich requires a ftriCl obfervatiorr 
of the treaties made with it, without ever being at a. lofs 
for a pretence to elude the conditions of them, when they 
(land in the way of its own aggrandizement; thou mult 
be informed, that a king, the only man who knows not 
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whether he has a true friend near him, cannot poflibly 
have one out of his dominions, and muft therefore rely on¬ 
ly upon himfelf; that an empire can no more fubfill with¬ 
out morals, and without virtue, than a private family; 
that it haftens on in the fame manner to its ruin by difli- 
pation, and is equally unable of recovering itfelf without 
economy; thou mull be informed, that pomp adds no¬ 
thing to the majefty of the throne ; that one of thy an- 
ceftors never appeared more great than when attended by 
a few guards, which he had even no occafion for, more 
plainly clothed than any one of his fubjedls, and with his 
back reding againft an oak, he heard all complaints that 
were addreffed to him, and determined every difputc ; thou 
mud be informed, in a word, that thy kingdom will re¬ 
cover from the abyfs digged by thy predecclTors, if thou 
wilt take upon thyfelf to regulate thy condudl, upon the 
model of that of a rich individual, loaded with debt, and 
yet honed enough to be dcfirous of anfv^'cring the incon- 
iiderate engagements of his ancedors, and juil enough to 
reje(fl, with indignation, every tyrannical proceeding that 
might be fuggeded to him. 

Allc thyfelf in tlie courfe of the day, during the night, 
in the midd of the tumult of thy court, in the retirement 
of thy clofet, when thou dod rcflc< 5 l ; and in what mo¬ 
ment oughted thou not to refle< 5 l upon the happinefs of 
twenty-two millions of people whom thou cherilhed, who 
have an atfei^ion for thee, and who anticipate by their 
wiihes, the time when they may adore thee : afl< thyfelf I 
fay, whether thy intention be to perpetuate the abfurd 
profufion of thy palace ? 

Whether thou wilt keep that multitude of high and 
fubaltern officers who devour thee. 

Whether thou will continue the expenfive maintenance 
of that number of ufelcfs cadles, with the enormous fala- 
ries granted to thofe who govern them. 

Whether thou wilt dill double and treble the expen- 
ces of thy houfehold, by journies as codly as they are 
ufelcfs. 

Whether thou wilt diffipate in fcandalous fedivals the 
fubfidence of thy people. 

Whether thou wilt allow that tables of a ruinous game, 
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the fource of debafement and corruption, fhould be fixed 
under thy own infpe^lion. 

Whether thou wilt fuffer thy treafury to be exhaufted, 
in order to keep up the pomp of thy relations, and to 
maintain them in a llate, the magnificence of which (hall be 
emulous of thine own. 

Whether thou wilt fuffer, that the example of a treach¬ 
erous luxury fliould diforder the fenfes of our women, and 
drive their hulbands to dcfpair. 

Whether thou wilt facrificc every day for the feed of 
thy horfes, a quantity of fubfiftence, fumcient to nourifh 
fcveral thoufanda of thy fubjedia, who arc perifhing with 
hunger and miferyr 

Whether thou wdlt dill grant to certain members of the 
date, already too amply gratified, and to fome military 
men, already enjoying a confiderable ftipend during a 
long ferics of years prided in idlencfs, fuma of an extra¬ 
ordinary magnitude, for operations which it is their du¬ 
ty to perform, and which in every other government, ex¬ 
cept thine, they would be obliged to execute at their own 
expencc. 

Whether thou wilt perfift in the fruitlefs pofTeffion of 
immenfe domains which yield thee nothing, and the aliena¬ 
tion of which, while it might ferve lo difeharge part of 
thy debt, would increafe both thine own income and the 
riches of the nation. The man to whom every thing be¬ 
longs as fovereign, ought not to poffcfs any thing as a 
private man. 

Whether wilt thou give way to the infatiable avidity of 
thy courtiers, and of the courtiers of thy relations. 

Whether thou wilt jpermit that the nobles, the magif- 
trates, and all powerful and protefted perfons in thy king¬ 
dom, fiiould continue to call off from their own ftiouldcrs 
the burden of the taxes, in order to make it fall with 
greater weight upon the people. A fpecies of extortion 
againft which the groans of the opprefied, and the re- 
monftiances of enlightened men, have fo long and fo un- 
availingly been uttered. 

WhetherThou wilt confirm to a body of men, who arc 
in poffeffiou of a fourth part of the riches of the kingdom, 
the abfurd privilege of taxing themfelvcs at diferetion, 
and under the title of gratuitous offerings, which they are. 
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not afliamcd to give to their fublidies, to fignify to thee 
that they owe thife nothing ; that they are not the lefs en* 
titled to thy protedlion, and to all the advantages of fo- 
ciety, without taking upon themfelves any of the duties of 
it, and that thou hail no right to any return of gratitude 
from them. 

When to thcfe fev^eral quefljons thou haft of' thyfelf 
given thofc juft and ftncere anfwers which thy feeling and 
royal heart fltall di«flate, let thy adions correfpond with 
them. Be firm. Suffer not thyfelf to be fh^en by any 
of thofe reprefentations which duplicity or perfonal inte- 
reft may fuggeft to re ft rain thee, perhaps even to infpirc 
thee with terror ; and be aflured that thou wilt foon be 
the moft revered, and the moll formidable potentate of the 
earth. 

Yes, Lewis XVI, fudi is the fortune that awaits thee ; 
and it is in the confidence that thou wilt attain to it, that 
I Hill remain attached to life. 1 have but one word more 
to fay to thee, but that is of importance. It is, that ‘thou 
Ihouldft confider as the moil dangerous impoftors, as the 
moft inveterate enemy of our happinefs and of thy glory, 
the impudent flatterer, who fhall not hefitate to lull thee 
into a ftate of fatal tranquillity ; either by reprefenting to 
thee in a fainter light, the diftrefsful pidure of thy fitua- 
tion ; or by exaggerating the impropriety, the danger, 
and the difficulty, of employing the icfourccs that may 
occur to thy mind. 

Thou wilt hear it whlfpered around thee ; “ Thefc 

things cannot he done; and even if they could, they 

are innovations.'^ Innovations let them be. But all 
the difcoveries that have been made in the arts and fei- 
cnces, have they not been equally fo ? Is then the art of 
good government the only one that cannot be improved ? 
Or, - are we to reckon as innovations, the general affem- 
bly of a great nation : the relloration of primitive liber¬ 
ty, and the refpcdable exertion of the fir ft ads of natural 
juftice ? 

Situation of*the At the fallof the fyftem, the govern- 
ImJia company ment gave up to the India company the 
at the fall of monopoly of tobacco, in difeharge of 

fhefyjletn, the ninety millions of livres [3)700,o6ol. J 
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they had lent. It alfo granted them ihe exclufive privi¬ 
lege of all the lotteries injrhe kingdom, and allowed them 
to convert into life annuities and tontines part of their 
•(hares. There remained only to the number fiftyTix 
thoufand of thefe, which, by fubreqiient events were re¬ 
duced to fifty thoufand two hundred lixty*eight and four- 
tenths. Unfortunately, this fociety preferved' the privi¬ 
leges of the feveral companies out of which it had been 
formed ; and this prerogative added neither to its wifdom 
nor power ; it confined the negro trade, and (topped the 
progrefs of the fugar colonies. Mod of its privileges ferv- 
ed only to authorife odious monopolies. The mod fer¬ 
tile regions upon earth, when occupied by the company, 
were neither peopled nor cultivated. The fpirit of finance, 
which redrains purfuits as much as the commercial fpirit 
enlarges them, became, and has ever fince continued, the 
fpirit of the company. The directors thought only of 
turning to their own advantage the rights ceded to the 
company in Alia, Africa, and America. It became a fo¬ 
ciety of contractors, rather than that of merchants. No¬ 
thing could podibly be faid in praife of their adminidra- 
Hon, had they not been fo honed as pay off the debts ac¬ 
cumulated in India for a century pad ; and taken care to 
lecure Pondicherry againd any invafion, by furrounding 
it with walls. Their trade was but trifling and precari¬ 
ous, till Orry w’as appointed to fuperintend the finances, 
of the nation. 

That upright and difintcreded rainider Great fuccefs of 
fullied his virtues by a harflinefs of tem- the company. 
per, which he apologized for in a man¬ 
ner not much to the credit of the nation. One day when 
a friend was reproaching him with the roughnefs of his 
manners, he anfwcred, “ how can I behave otherwife ? 

“ Out of a hundred people I fee in a day, fifty take me 
‘‘ me for a fool, and fifty for a knave.*’ He had a bro¬ 
ther named Fiilvy, who was Icfs rigid in his principles, 
but had more affability and a greater (hare of capacity. 
He intruded him with the concerns of the company, 
which could not but flourifli under fuch a direClion. 

Notwithflandiug ilie former prejudices and thofe which 
dill prevailed ; notwithdanding the abhorrence the public 
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had for any remains of Law’s fyftem; notwithftanding 
the authority of the forbonne, which had decided that 
the, dividend upon the fharcs came under the denomination 
of ufury ; notwithftanding the blindnefs of a nation, cre¬ 
dulous enougli not to be fhocked at fo abfurd a decifion ; 
yet ftill the two biTthers found means to convince cardi¬ 
nal Flcury, that it was proper to fupport the India com¬ 
pany in an eifed^ual manner. They even prevailed upon 
that minifter, mere fkilful in the art of managing riches, 
than ii^'fihat of increafing them, to lavifh the king’s favours 
upon this eftablilhment. I'he care of fuperintending its 
trade, and of enlarging its powers, was afterwards com¬ 
mitted to feveral perfons of known abilities. 

Dumas was feat to Pondicherry. He foon obtained 
leave of the court of Delhi to coin money; which privi¬ 
lege was wojth four or five hundred thoufand livres [from 
i 6 , 6661 . 133. 4d. to 20,833!. 6s. 8d.] a year. Pie ob¬ 
tained a ceiiion of the territory of .Karical, which intitlcd 
him to a confiderable fhare in the trade of^Tanjour. Some 
time after, a hundred thoufand Marattas invaded the Dc- 
can. They attacked the nabob of Arcot, who wasvan- 
quifhed and flain. His family, and feveral of his fubjeds, 
took refuge in Pondicherry. They were received with all 
the kindnefs due to allies in diitrefs. Ragogi Bouffola, 
the general of the vidorious army, demanded, that they 
fhould be delivered up to him ; and further required the 
payment of i, 2 CO,oco livres [50,000!.] in virtue of a 
tribute, which he pretended the F’rench h'd formerly fub- 
mitted to. 

Dumas made anfwer, that fb long as the moguls had 
been mailers of that country, they had always treated the 
French with the refped due to one of the moil illuftrious 
nations in the world, which, in her turn, took a pride in 
proteding her benefadors ; that it was contrary to the 
ttharader of that magnanimous nation to deliver up a num¬ 
ber of women and children, and of unfortunate and de- 
fcncelefs men, to fee them put to death ; that the fugi¬ 
tives then in the town were under the protedlon of his 
king, who cftcemed it his higheft honour to be the pro- 
tedor of the diftrefled ; that every Frenchman in Pondi¬ 
cherry would cheerfully die in their defence ; and that his 
own life was forfeited, if his fovcrcign were to knoA^ that 
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he had fo much as liftcned to the mention of a tribute. He 
added, that he was ready to defend the place to the laft 
extremity; and jf he ihould be overpowered, he would 
get on-board his (hips, and return to Europe : that Ra^ 
gogi might conlider .whether he chofe to expofe his army 
to utter deftrudion, when the greateft advantage that 
could be obtained by it was to take poffeflion of a heap of 
ruins. 

The Indians had not been accuftomed to hear the 
French talk with fo much dignity. This boldnefs dag¬ 
gered the general of the Marattas ; and, after fome nego- 
ciations fltilfully carried on, he determined to grant peace 
to Pondicherry. 

Whild Dumas was procuring wealth and refpedl^to the 
company, the government fent La Bourdonnais to the ifle 
of France. 

The Portuguefe, at the time of their firft voyages to 
India, had difeovered to the eall of Madagafcar, between 
the 19th and 20th degrees of latitude, three i^ands, to 
which they gave the names of Mafearenhas, Cerne, and 
Rodrigue. There they found neither men nor qnadru- 
pedes,‘and attempted no fettlenient upon either of the 
iflands. The molt weftern of them, whi^h had been called 
Mafearenhas, had for its lirll inhabitants, about the year 
1660, feven or eight hundred Frenchmen. Five yearsaftcr 
this, they were joined by two-and-twenty of their coun¬ 
try nen. Their number was Toon further incrcafed by the 
calamity which dtilroycd the colony of Madagafcar. The 
breeding of cattle was the hdl rcfoUrce of thefe adventur¬ 
ers, tranfplanted under a new iky. They afterwards cul¬ 
tivated European corn, Ahatic and African fruits, and 
fome vegetables fit for that mild climate. The health, 
plenty, and freedom they enjoyed, induced fevcral navi¬ 
gators, who came there for refrelhments and fubfiftence, 
to fettle among them. Induftry was extended with popu¬ 
lation. In 1718, the difeovery of a few wild coiFee-trccs 
fuggelted the idea of tranfplanting fonm cofFec-trees from 
Arabia, which throve extremely wtll. The culture of 
this precious tree, and other laborious employments, were 
performed by (laves from the coaft *oi Africa, or from 
Madagafcar. Then the iiland, which had changed its 
name from Mafearenhas to the ifle of Bourbon, became am 
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important to the company. There was, unfortu^ 

iiately, no harbour in the colooy. 

This inconvenience turned the views of the French mi- 
niftcrat Verfallles towards the idand of Cerne, wliere the 
PortugutTe had, as uhial, left fome quadrupeds and fowls 
for the benefit of fuch of their fliips as neceffity fhoiild 
oblige to touch there. The Dutch, who afterwards took 
pofTeftion of it, foiTook it in 1712, from an apprehenfion 
of nuiltiplyiiig their fettlements too much. The ifland 
was urihihabfted when the PVench landed there in 1720, 
and changed its name from Mauritius to the ifle of^^ranee, 
which it Hill bears. t .. 

Its firfl inhabitants came over from Bourbon, and were 
forgotten for fifteen years. They only formed, as it were, 
a corps de garde, with orders to hang out a French flag, 
to inform all nations that the ifland had a mafter. The 
company, long undetermined, decided at lafl: for keeping 
it; and in 1735, La Bourdonnais was commilfioned to 
improve it. 

This man, who has fince been fo famous, wa« born at 
St. Malo, and had been at fea from the age of ten years } 
no foit of confideration had been able to interrupt his voy¬ 
ages, in every one of which he had fignalized himfclf by 
fome remarkable adion. The Arabs and Portuguefe, 
who were preparing to maflacre one another in the road 
of Mocha, had been reconciled through his mediation, 
and he had difplayed his valour in the war at Mahe* He 
was the Frenchman who ever thought of fending 

med yeflels into the Indian fcas. He was known to be 
equally lleilful in the art of (hip building, as in that of na¬ 
vigating and defending a fhip. His I’chemes bore the 
mark of genius ; nor were his views contracted by the 
clofe attention he paiJ to all the minute details of what¬ 
ever he undertook. His mind was never alarmed with the 
appearance of difficulties, and he pofFefled the rare talent 
of infpiring the men under his command with the fame 
elevation of fpirit. H:s enemies have reproached him 
with an immoderate paffion for riches ; and it muft be ac¬ 
knowledged he v/as not fcrupulous in the means of ac¬ 
quiring them. 

He was no fooner arrived at the ifle of France, than 
he made it his bufiiiers to acquire every information he 
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could concerning it, in which he was much afTifted by his 
fortunate ftgacity and his indefatigable adlivity. In a 
little time he endeavoured to in(lil a fpirit of emulation 
into the firil colonills on the ifland, who were entirely dif. 
couraged at the hegled with which they had been treated, 
and attempted to reduce to a ftri6l fubordination the va- 
grants lately arrived from the mother-country. He made 
them cultivate rice and wheat, for the fubfinence of the 
Europeans, and cafTava, which he had brought from Bra¬ 
zil, for the Haves. They were to be furniihed from Ma- 
dagafear with meat for the daily confumption of the inha¬ 
bitants and of feafaring men, till the cattle they had pro¬ 
cured from thence ihould multiply fo confiderably, as to 
prevent the necefilty of importing any more. A poft 
which he had eilabliHied on the little ifland of Rodrigue, 
abundantly fupplied the fick with turtle. Here fhips go¬ 
ing to India foon found all the refrefhments and conveni¬ 
ences they wanted after a tedious paffage. Three fhips, 
one of which carried five hundred tons burden, were 
equipped and fent from the docks he had conllru£led. ^ If 
the founder had not the fatisfa^^ion of bringing the co¬ 
lony to the utmoft degree of profperity it was capable of, 
at lead he had the credit of having difeovered what de¬ 
gree of importance it might acquire in able hands. 

'rhefe improvements, however, tliough they feemed to 
be owing to inchantment, did not meet v\ith the appro¬ 
bation of thofe who were principally concerned in them, 
and La Bourdonnais was compelled to juflify himfelf. 
One of the dircdlors was alking him one day how it hap¬ 
pened that he had conduced the affairs of the company fo 
ill, while lie had taken fo much care of his own \ Be- 
“ caufc,’' laid he, “ I have managed mine according 
‘‘ to my own judgiricnt, and that of the company ac-- 
‘‘ cording to your dircdlions.’^ 

Great men have been in all parts more ufefiil to the 
public than large colledlive bodies. Nations and focieties 
are but the inftruments of meft of genius ; thefe have 
been the real founders of ftates and colonies. Spain, 
Portugal, Holland, and England, owe their foreign con- 
quefls and fettlcments to able warriors, experienced fea- 
men, and Icgiflators of fuperior talents. France efpcclally 
is more indebted to fome fortunate individuals for the 
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glory (he has acquired, than to the form of her govern* 
ment. One of thefe lupcrior men hadjuit cftablid^ed the 
power of France over two :mportant iflands in Africa ; 
another, ftill more extraordinary, added fplendour to the 
French name in Afia ; this was Dupl'eix. 

He was firft fent to the banks of the Ganges, where he 
fuperintended the colony of Chandernagore. '[‘hat fet- 
tlement, though formed in a part of tlie globe ihe bell 
adapted for great commercial undertakings, had been in a 
languid Hate, till he took the management of it. The 
company had not been able to fend any confidcrable funds 
to it; and the agents, who went over there without any 
property of their own, had not been able to avail them- 
fclves of the liberty that was allowed them of advancing 
their own private affairs. The adfivity of the new gover¬ 
nor, who brought an ample fortune, the reward of ten 
years fuccefsful labours, loon fpread throughout the co¬ 
lony. In a country abounding with money they foon 
found credit, when once they fhewed themfclves deferv- 
ing of it. In a (hort time, Chandernagore excited the 
admiration of its neighbours, and the envy of its rivals. 
Dupleix, who had engaged the red of the French in his 
vail fpeculations, opened frelli fources of commerce 
throughout the moguFs dominions, and as far as Thibet. 
Oil his arrival he had not found a lingle floop, and he fit¬ 
ted out fifteen armed veffels at once. 'Fhefe fhips carried 
on trade from one part of India to another* Some he 
fent to the Red fea, to the gulf of Perlia, to Surat, to 
Goa, to the Maldives and Manilla iflands, and to all the 
feas where there was a pollibility of trading to advan¬ 
tage. 

Dupleix had for twelve years fupported the honour of 
the French name on the Ganges, and increafed the reve¬ 
nue of the public, as well as the private fortunes of indi¬ 
viduals, when he was called to Pondigherry, to take upon 
him the general fuperintendency of all the company’s af¬ 
fairs in India. They were then in a more flourifhing con- 
dition than they had ever yet been, or have ever been 
fince; as the returns of that year amounted to twenty- 
four millions [1,000,000!.] Had they been flill con- 
diided with prudence, and had more confidence been pla¬ 
ced in two fuch men as Dupleix and La Bourdonnais, it 
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is probable that fucb a powefr would have been eftablifhed 
as would not Have been eafily deilroyed. 

La Bourdonnais faw an approaching rupture with Eng¬ 
land ; and propofed a fcheme which would have fecured 
to the French the fovereignty of the feas in Afia, during 
the whole courfe of the war. Convinced, that which¬ 
ever nation fhould firft take up arms in India, would have 
a manifeft advantage over the other, he defired to be fur- 
nifhed with a fquadron, with which he intended to fail to 
the ifle of France, and there wait till hoililitics^began^ 
He was then to fet out from that ifland, in order to go 
and cruize in the ilraits of Siinda, through which moil 
of the* (hips pafs that are going to, or coming from, China* 
There he would have intercepted all the Engliili (hips, and 
faved thofe of the French. He.W'Ould have even taken 
the fmall fquadron which England fent into thofe lati¬ 
tudes ; and, having thus made himfelf mafler of the In¬ 
dian feas, would have ruined all the EnglKli fettlcmcnts 
in thofe parts. 

The minidry approved of this plan, and granted him 
five men of war, with which he put to lea. 

He had fcarcely fet fail, when the diredors, equally of¬ 
fended at their being kept in the dark with regard to the 
dedination of the fquadron, and at the cxpcnces it hadoc- 
cafioned them, and jealous of the advantage this appoint¬ 
ment woiild give to a man who, in their opinion, was al¬ 
ready too independent, exclaimed againft this armament 
as they had done before, and declared it to be ufelefs. 
They were, or pretended to be, fo fully convinced of the 
neutrality that would be obferved in India between the 
two companies, that they perfuaded the minifter into that 
opinion, when La BourdOnnais was no longer prefent to 
animate him and guide his inexperience. 

1 he court of Verfailles was not aware, that a power, 
fupporced chjgfly by trade, would not eafily be induced 
to leave them in quiet pofTeflion of the Indian ocean ; and 
that, if (he either made or liftened to any propofals of 
neutrality, it muft be only to gain time. It was not aware 
that, even fuppofing fuch an agreement was made dona 
Jide on both (ides, a thoufand unforefeen events might in¬ 
terrupt it. It was not aware, that the object propofed 
could never be fully anfwered, bccaufc the fea-forces of 
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both nations, not being bound by any private agreement' 
made between the two companies, would attack their 
Ihips in the European feas. It w’as not aware, that in 
the colonies theinfclves preparations would be made to 
guard againft a furprife ; that thefe precautions would 
create a miftrufl on both fides ; and that miftruft would 
bring on an open rupture. All thefe particulars were 
not perceived by the court, and the fquadrpn was recalled^ 
Hoftilities began ; and the lofs of almod every French 
fliip in India, Ihewed too late which of the two was the 
mod jvidicious fyftem of politics. 

La Bourdonnais was as deeply afTeded for the errors 
that had occalioned the misfortunes of the nation^^ as if 
he had been guilty of them himfelf, and exerted all his 
powers to remedy them. Without magazines, without 
provifions, without money, he found means, by bis at¬ 
tention and perfeverance, to form a fquadron, compofed 
of a fixty-gun (hip, and five merchantmen, which he 
turned into men of war. He ventured to attack the Eng- 
liflr fquadron, beat them, purfiicd and forced them to quit 
the coaft of Coromandel; he then btheged and took Ma¬ 
dras, the firft of the Englifii fettlements. The conqueror 
wae preparing for frefii expeditions, which w^ere certain 
and eafy ; but he met with the moll violent oppofition, 
which not only occafioned the lofs of the fum 9,057,000 
livres [377>375l-] he had ftipulattd for as the ranfora of 
the city, but alfo deprived him of the fuccefs which mull 
necclTarily have followed this event. 

The company was then governed by two of the king’s 
commiifaries, who were irreconcilable enemies to each 
other. The direftors and the inferior officers had taken 
part in the quarrel, as they were fwayed by their refpedlivc 
inclinations or interefts. The two fadions were extremely 
exafperated againft each other. That which had caufed La 
Boundonnais’s fquadron to be taken from him, was en¬ 
raged to fee that he had found refourccs in^imfelf, which 
fruftratgd every attack that was made upon him. There 
is good reafon to believe, that this fadion purfued him to 
India, and inftilled the poifon of jealoufy into the heart of 
Dupleix. Two men formed to eftecin and love each 
other, to adorn .the French name, and perhaps to defcencl 
together to pofterity, became the vile tools of an animov 
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fity in which they were not the kaft interefted. . Diiplcix 
oppofed La Bourdonnats, and made him lofe much time. 
The latter, after having (laid too long bn the coaft of Co¬ 
romandel, waiting for the fuccours which had been unne- 
cefTarily delayed, faw his fquadron dedroyed by a dorm. 
The crews were difpofed to mutiny. So many misfor- 
►tuncs, brought on by the intrigues of Diipleix, determin¬ 
ed La Bourdonnais to return to Europe, where a horrid 
dungeon was the reward of his glorious fervices, and the 
end of the hopes which the nation had built upon his 
great talents. The Englilh, delivered from that formid¬ 
able enemy in India, and conliderably reinforced, found 
themfelves in a condition to attack the French in their 
turn ; and accordingly laid liege to Pondicherry. 

Dupleix then made amends for pad errors. He de¬ 
fended the tow'n with great fkiil and bravery ; and after 
the trenches had been opened fix weeks, the £nglilh were 
forced to raife the fiege. The news of the peace arrived 
foon after, and all holb'litics ceafed between the companies 
of both nations. 

The taking of Madras, La Bourdonnais’s engagement 
at fea, and the raifing of the fiege of Pondicherry, gave 
the Indian nations a high opinion of the French; and 
they were refpeded in thofe parts as the firft and greateft 
of the European powers. 

Dupleix endeavoured to avail himfelf of this difpofition, 
and his attention was engaged in procuring folid and im¬ 
portant advantages for his nation. In order to judge 
rightly of his projects, we mull lay before the reader a 
defeription of the date of Indollan at that time. 

Defeription of If we may credit uncertain traditibn, 
(ndojlaiu that fine rich country tempted the firft 

conquerors of the world. But whether 
Bacchus, Hercules, Sefoftris, or Darius, did or did not 
carry their arms through that large portion of the globe, 
certain it is, that it proved an inexhauftible fund of fic¬ 
tions and wonders to the ancient Greeks. Thefe people, 
ever credulous, becaufe they were carried away by their 
imagination, were fo inchanted with thefe marvellous fto- 
ries, that they ftili gave credit to them, even in the more 
enlightened ages of the republic. i* 
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If we confider this matter according to the principles 
of rcafon and truth, we fhall find that a pure air, whole- 
fomc food, and great frugality, had early multiplied men 
to a prodigious degree in Indollan. They were acquaint¬ 
ed with laws, civil government, and aits ; while the reft 
of the earth was defert and favage. . Wife and beneficial 
inftitutions preferved thefe people from corruption, whofe. 
only care was to enjoy the benefits of the foil and of the 
climate.^ If from time to time their morals were tainted 
in fome of thefe ftates, the empire was immediately fnb« 
verted ; and when Alexander entered thefe regions, he 
found very few kings and many free cities. 

A country divided into numbcrlcfs little ftates, fome of 
which were popular, and others enflaved, could not make 
a very formidable refiftance againft the hero of Macedo¬ 
nia. His progrefs therefore was rapid, and he would have 
fubdiied the whole country, had not death overtaken him 
ill the midft of his triumphs* 

By following this conqueror In his expeditions, the Iiv 
dian Sandrocotus had learned the art of war. This ob- 
fcLire man, who had nothing to recommend him but his 
talents, colleifled a numerous army, and drove the Mace¬ 
donians out of the provinces they had invaded. This de. 
liverer of his country then made himfelf mafter of it, and 
united all Indoftan under his dominion. How long be 
reigned, or what was the duration of the empire he had 
founded, ift not known. 

At the beginning of the eighth century, the Arabs 
over-ran India, as they did many other parts of the 
world. They fuhjeded fome few iflands to their domi¬ 
nion ; but, content with trading peaceably on the conif- 
nent, they made but few fettlements ou it. 

Three centuries after this, fome barbanans of their re¬ 
ligion, who came out from Khoraflan, headed by Mah¬ 
moud, attacked India on the north lide, and exteruled 
their depredations as far as Guzarat. They carried oft 
immenfe fpoils from thofe wealthy provinces, and buried 
them under ground in their wretched and barren de- 
fcits. 

Thefe calamities were not yet forgotten, when Gcngir- 
Khan, who with his Tartars ha-.l fubdued the greateft 
part of Afia, brought lus-vidorious army to the weftern 
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borders of India. This was about the year 1200. It is ' 
not known what part this conqueror and his defcendants 
took in the affairs of Indoftan. Probably they did not 
concern themfelves much about them; for it Appears, 
that foon after the Patans reigned over this fine country. 

Thefe men were a fet of favage peafants, who ilTuing in 
troops from the mountains of Candahar, fpread themfelves 
throughout the fineft provinces of Indollan, and efla- 
bliflied there a fucceflion of dominions independent of 
each other. 

The Indians had fcarce had time to accuftom them- 
felves to this foreign yoke, when they were once more for-* 
ced to change matters. Tamerlane, who cAme from Great 
Tartary, and was already famous for his cruelties and his 
vi£lone8, advanced to the north fide af Indoftan, at'the ’ 
end of the fourteenth century, with a well-difciplined and 
triumphant army, inured to all the hardfliips of war. He 
fecured the northern provinces himfelf, and abandoned the 
plunder of the fouthern ones to his lieutenants. He feem- 
cd determined to fubduc all India, when, on a fudden, he 
turned his arms againtt Bajazet, overcame and dethroned 
that prince, and, by the union of all his conquefts, found 
himfelf matter of the immenfe fpace that extends from the 
delicious coafl of Smyrna to the delightful borders of the 
Ganges. After his death, violent contefts arofc, and his 
poftcrity were deprived of his rich fpoils. Babar, the 
llxth defeendant of one of his childien, alone furvived te 
preferve his name. 

That young prince, brought up in floth and luxury^ 
reigned in Samarcand, where his anceftor had ended his 
days. The Ufbeck Tartars dethroned him, and conttrained 
him to take refuge in the Cabulittan. Ranguildas, the 
governor of that province, received him kindly, and fup- 
plied him with troops. 

This wife man addrefled him in the following manner : 
It is not towards the north, where vengeance would na- 
‘‘ turally call thee, that thy tteps mutt be dircdled. Sol- 
diers, enervated by the plcafures of India, could not 
“ without rafhncfs attack warriors famous for their cou- 
“ rage and their vi^ories. Heaven has condudled thee to 
the banks of the Indus, in order to fix upon thy brow 
‘‘ one of the richett diadems in the univerfe. Turn thy 
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“ view towards Indoflan. That empire, torn in pieces 
‘‘ by the inceffant w’ars of the Indians and Patane, calls 
“ for a mailer. It is in thofe delightful regions that thou 
“ muil *eftablifh a new monarchy, and raife thy glory 
** equal to that of the formidable Tamerlane.*’ 

This judicious advice made a ftrong impreffion on the 
mind of Baba. A plan of ufurpation was immediately 
traced out, and purfued with a6liviry and il^ill, Succefs 
attended the execution. The northern provinces, not ex^ 
cepting Delhi, fubmitted after fome refiilance; and thus a 
fugitive monarch had the honour of laying the foundation 
of the power of the mogul Tartars, which fnbfifts to this 
day. 

The prefervation of this conqueft required a form of 
government. That which Babar found eilablilhd in In¬ 
dia, was a kind of defpotifm, merely relative to civil mat¬ 
ters, tempered by cuftoms, forms, and opinion ; in a word, 
adapted to that mildnefs which thefe nations derive from 
the influence of the climate, and from the more powerful 
afeendant of religious tenets. To this peaceable confli- 
tution Babar fubilituted a fevere and military defpotifm, 
fuch as might be expedled from a vidorious and barbarous 
nation. 

If we may rely upon the authority of one of the men 
who is the moft deeply verfed in Indian traditions, Ran- 
guildas was long witnefs to the power of their new fove- 
reign, and exulted in the fuccefs of his own councils. The 
recolledlion of the fkps he had taken to place his mailer’s 
fon upon the throne, filled him with a confeious and real 
fatisfadlion. 

One day, as he was praying in the temple, he heard a 
Banian, who Hood by him, exclaim, “ O God, thou fecll 
the fufferings of my brethren. We are a prey to a 
young man who confiders us as his property, which he 
“ may fquander and confume at pleafure. Among the 
many children who call upon thee from thefe vaft regions, 
one opprefTcs all the reft ; avenge us of the tyrant ; 
avenge us of the traitors who have placed him on 
‘‘ the throne, withont examining whether he was a juft 
“ man.” 

Ranguildas, aftonifhed, drew near to the Banian, and 
faid, “ O thou, who curfeft my old age, hear me. If 

j 
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“ I am guilty, my conTcience has milled me. When I 
“ reftored the inheritance to the fon of my fovereign, 
“ when.I expofed my life and fortune to eftablifli his aii- 
“ thority, God is my witnefs, tliat I thought I was adl- 
“ ing in conformity to his wife decrees; and, at the very 
“ inliant when I heard thy prayer, I was Hill thanking 
“ Heaven for granting me in my latter days, thofc two 
greateft of blefiings, red and glory.’* 

“ Glory !” cries the Banian. “ Learn, Ranguildas, 
that glory belongs only to virtue, and not to aftions 
“ which are only fplendid, without being ufcful to man- 
kind. Alas! what advantages did you procure to In- 
dodan vvlien you crowned the fon of an iifurper ? Had 
“ you prcvioufly confidered whether he was capable of 
doing good, aod whether he would have the will and 
‘‘ rcfolution to be juft ? You fay, you have reftored to him 
“ the inheritance of his fathers, as if men could be be- 
“ queathed and polTclfed like lands and cattle'. Pretend 
“ not to glory, O Ranguildas 1 or, ff you look for grati- 
tilde, go and feek it in the heait of Babar; he owes it 
you. You have purchafed it at a great price, the hap- 
pinefs of a whole nacion.” 

Babar however, while he was bringing his fubjeds un¬ 
der the yoke of defpotifm, took care to confine it within 
certain bonnds, and to draw up his inftitutes wu’th fo 
rr.ucii ft.rce, that his facetffors, though abfolute, could not 
poflihly be unjull. The prince wa-4 lo be the judge of 
the people and the arbiter of the ftate*; but his tribunal 
and his council were to fit in public. Injufticc and ty¬ 
ranny delight in darknefs, that they may conceal them- 
felves from their intended victims ; but when the monarch’s 
adf ions are to be fubmitted to the infpedf ion of his fub- 
jedls, it is a fign he intends nothing but their good.-— 
Openly to Infult a number of men aflembled, Is Tucli an 
outrage as even a tyrant would blufh at. 

The principal fupport of his authority was a body of 
four thoufand men, who ftyled themfelves the firll flaves 
of the prince, A^nt of this body w'ci e chofen the omrahs, 
thofe perfons who compofed the emperor’s councils, and 
on whom he beftowed lands diftinguifhed by great privi¬ 
leges. This fort of pofieflions always reverted to the 
crown. It was on this condition that all great offices 
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were given. So true it is, that defpotifm enriches its flaves 
only to plunder them. 

Great intereft, however, was made for the pod of om- 
rah. Whoever afpired to the government of a province, 
made this the obje6l of his ambition. To prevent any 
projefts the governors might form for their own aggran¬ 
dizement or independence, they always had overfcers pla¬ 
ced about them, who were not under their controul, and 
who were commiflioned to infpedl the ufe they made of 
the millitaiy force they were entrufted with, to keep the 
conquered Indians in awe. The fortified towns were 
frequently in the hands of the officers, who were account¬ 
able only to the court. That fufpicious court often fent 
for its delegate, and either continued or removed him, as 
it happened to fuit its flufluating policy. Thefe changes 
were grown fo common, that a new governor coming out 
of Delhi, remained upon his elephant with his face turned 
towards the city, waiting,'’ as he faid, “ to fee his fuc- 

ceflfor come out." 

The form of government, however, was not the fame 
throughout the empire ; for the moguls had left feveral 
Indian princes in poffeffion of their fovereignties, and even 
given them a power of tranfmitting them to their de- 
feendants. They governed according to the laws of the 
country, though accountable to a nabob appointed by the 
court. They were only obliged to pay tribute, and to 
conform to the conditions ilipulated with their ancelluis 
at the time of the conqueft. 

The conquering nation could not have commuted any 
confiderable ravages, fince it does not yet conditute more 
than a tenth part of the population of India. There are 
a hundred millions of Indians to ten millions of Tartars. 
The two nations have never intermixed. The Indians arc 
the only farmers and artificers. They alone live in the 
country, and carry on the manufa^flures. The moham- 
medans are to be found in the capital, at court, in great 
cities, in the camps and armies. 

It appears, that at the period when the moguls entered 
Indollan, that country was no longer wliat it had formerly 
been. The landed property, which, in remote times, had 
been fo firmly fettled in the hands of private perfons, 
was now generally become the prey of the depofitaries of 
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authority. All the lands belonged to the Indian or Pa- 
tan princes; and it may eafily be imagined that favagc 
conquerors, funk in ignorance and avarice, did not re<S- 
ly this abufe, which is the utmoU ftretch of arbitrary 
power. That portion of the lands of the empire which 
the new fovereigns call their own, was divided into large 
governments which were called fubahOiips. The fubahs, 
who were intruded with the civil and n)ih’tary govern¬ 
ment, were alfo appointed to receive the revenues. This 
they committed to the care of tlie nabobs, whom they ef- 
tabliihed throughout their fubahihips.; and thefe again 
truded this bufinefs to private farmers, whufe immediate 
concern it was to cultivate the lands. 

At the beginning of their year, which is in June, the 
nabob’s officers agreed with the farmers for the price 
of their farm. A kind of deed was drawn up, called ja- 
mabandi, which was depofited in the chancery of the pro¬ 
vince ; after which, the farmers WTiit, each in his own 
,didri<Si:, to look for hufbandmen, and advanced them con- 
liderable fums to enable them to fow the ground. After 
harveft, the farmers remitted the produce of their grounds 
to the nabob’s officers. 

The nabob delivered it to the fubah, and the fubah paid 
it into the emperor’s treafury. The agreements were 
commonly for iialf the produce of the land ; the other 
half went to pay the charges of culture, to enrich the far¬ 
mers, and to fubfill thofe whom they employed in tilling 
tlic land. In this fyftem were comprifed not only 
corn, which is the principal crop, but all other produc¬ 
tions of the earth. Betel, fait, and tobacco, were all farm¬ 
ed in the fame manner. 

There were alfo fome cuftom-houfes, and forne du¬ 
ties upon the public markets; but no poll-tax, or any 
tax upon indullry. Thefe arbitrary rulers had not 
thought of requiring any thing from men who had no¬ 
thing left them. The weaver, fitting at his loom, worked 
without folicitude, and freely difpoled of the fmit of his 
labour. * 

This liberty extended to every kind of moveables. 
They were truly the property of private perfons, who 
were not accountable to any perfon for them. They 
could difpofe of them in their life-time; and after their 
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clctith, they lievolved to their offspring. The houfes of 
artificers, tlie town houfes with the little gardens belong¬ 
ing to them, were likcvvife accounted private property. 
They were hereditary, and might be fold. In the lat¬ 
ter cafe, the buyer and feller appeared before the cothoal. 
The conditions of the bargain were drawn up -in writ¬ 
ing ; and the cothoal affixed his fcal to the deed to make 
it valid. 

The fame formality was obferved with regard to the 
purchafe of flaves; that is, of thofe unfortunate men, 
wdio, under the preffnre of poverty, chofe rather to be in 
.bondage to one man w'hp allowed him a fubfillence, than 
to live, under that general (lavery in wdtich they had no 
means of procuring the ncceffiiries of life. They then fold 
themfelvcs for a fum ^ money ; and tfiis was tranfa6led 
in prefence of the cothoal, that the maftei’s property 
might not be contefted. 

The cothoal w'as a kind of notary public. There was 
one in every diftridl of a certain fize. It w^as before him 
that the few deeds were tranfaded, which the nature of 
fuch a government w'ould admit of. Another officer, 
called jemidar, decided all differences that arofe between 
man and m^n ; and his decifions are almo^ft always defini¬ 
tive, unlefs the caufc was a very important one, or unlefs 
the aggrieved party was rich enough to pay for having it 
reverlcd at the nabob's court. The jemidar was likcwife 
intruded with the police. He had a power of inflidl- 
ing flight puniflimcnts ; but all capital offences w^ere referv- 
ed for the judgment of the nabob, as he alone had aright 
to pronounce fentence of death. 

Such a government, which was no better than defpot- 
ifm gradually defeending from the throne down to the 
meaoeft officer, could have no other fpring than a coer¬ 
cive power conflantly exerted. Accordingly, as foon as 
the rainy feafon was over, the monarch quitted his capital, 
and refided in his camp. I'he nabobs, the rajahs, and 
the principal officers, wcr<s fummoned to attend him ; 
and in this manner he proceeded through all the provinces 
fuccelTivcly in military parade, which, however, did not 
preclude political artifice. One great man waSjpften em¬ 
ployed to opprtfs another. The moft odious refinement 
of defpotlfm is that of dividing its flaves. Thefe divi* 
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lions weie foineiiteJ by informers, publicly kept by the 
prince, who were coiuinuHlly fpreading alarm and terror. 
Thele fpies were always cbofen among perfons of the firft 
rank. Corruption is at its height when power can en- 
lioblc what is mean. 

Every 5 ear the great mogul fet out on his travels, more 
as a conqueror than as a fovereign. He went to admini- 
flcr jullice in the provinces as if he were going to plunder 
them ; and maintained his authority by a parade of mili¬ 
tary force, which makes arbitrary‘government a continual 
Hate of war. This manner of governing, though with le¬ 
gal forms, is very dangerous fur the monarch. So long 
as the people feel their wrongs merely through the chan¬ 
nel of thole who are invelled with this authority, they only 
murmur, upon the fuppofitioii that^thc fovereign is ignor¬ 
ant of them, and would not fufFer any.injuftice if he knew 
it : but when the fovereign ^es it a fandlion by his pre- 
fence and by his own decifions, then all confidence is at an 
end ; the deception vaniflics: he was a god ; now he is an 
idiot, or a wicked man. 

The mogul emperors, however, have long enjoyed the 
fnperftitious idea the nation had conceived of their facred 
eliaratler. That outward pomp which captivates the peo¬ 
ple more than jullice, becaufe men arc more affected with 
what dazzles their eyes, than with what is beneficial to 
them ; the richnefs andfplendour of the princes' court; the 
grandeur that furrounded him in his travels ; all this kept 
up in the minds of the people thofe prejudices of fervile ig¬ 
norance which trembles before the idol it has raifed. The 
various accounts that have been tranfmitted to us of the 
luxury of the moll brillant courts in the world are not to 
be compared to the moll ollentatious parade of the great 
mogul when he appears in public. The elephants, for¬ 
merly fo dreadful in war, but which are become ufelcfs m 
an army, lince the ufe of cannon j thefc immenfe animals, 
tlmt are unknown in our climates, give an Afiatic monarch 
an air of grandeur, of which we have no conception. The 
people fail prollrate before their majeftic foveregn, who 
fits exalted upon a throne of gold, glittering with precious 
Hones, mounted on the haughty animal, who proceeds flow- 
ly, proud to prefent the mailer of a great empire to the 
refped of fo many flavcs. Thus, by dazzling the cye| of 
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men, or Infpiring them with terror, the moguls prefervcdr 
and even enlarged their conqells. Aurengzebc completed 
them, by making hfmfelf matter of the whole peninfula. All 
Indoftan, except a frnall portion of it along the coatt of Mala¬ 
bar, fubmitted to that fuperttitious and barbarous tyrant, 
\vho had imbrued his hands in the blood of his father, his 
brothers, and his nephews. 

This infamous defpot made the mogul power an objeft 
of deteftation ; but he fupported it as long as he lived. At 
his death it was irrecoverably reduced. The uncertainty, 
as to'the right of fucceflion, was the firft caufe of the dif- 
tiirbances that arofc after his demife, at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Only one law was generally ac¬ 
knowledged ; that which cna^ed, that the feeptre ttiould 
never go out of the family of Tamerlane ; but every em¬ 
peror was at liberty to choofe his fucceflbr, without being 
obliged to regard the degre<?of confanguinuity. This in¬ 
definite right proved a fource of difeord. Young princes, 
whofe birth entitled them to cxpedl the crown, and who 
ftequently were at the head of a province and an army, 
fupported their claim fword in-hand, and paid little regard 
to the will of a monarch who was no more. This hap¬ 
pened at the death of Aurengzebe. His rich fpoils were 
llaincd with blood. In thefe convulfions of the ttatc, the 
fprjags that reftrained an army of twelve hundred thoufand 
men were relaxed. Every nabob aimed at being independ¬ 
ent, increafing the contributions raifed upon the people, 
and leflening the tributes fent into the emperor’s trea- 
fury. No longer was any thing regulated by law j all was 
carried on by caprice, or thrown into confufion by violent 
meafurcs. 

The education of the young princes promifed no remedy 
for all thefe evils. Left to the care of women till the age 
of feven years, tutored afterwards in fome religious princi¬ 
ples, they watted in the foft indulgencics of a feraglio thofe 
years of youth and a6fivity which ought to be employed 
in forming the man, and inftruding him in the knowledge 
of life. Care was taken to enervate them, that they might 
not become dangerous. Coiifpiracies of children againtt 
their fathers were frequent. A fufpicious fyftem of policy 
tended to weaken the charadler of thefe young men, in or¬ 
der that they ihould not be capable of committing a 
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crime. Hence that fliacking thought of ,aii oriental poet, 
that “ fathers, while their ions are living, arc fondeil of 

their gramifuns, becaufe they love in them the enemies 

of their enemies.’* 

The moguls retained nothing of thofe hardy manners 
they Iiad brought with them from their mountains. Thofe 
among them who were advanced to high offices, or had ac¬ 
quired large fortunes, changed their habitations according 
to the feafons. In thefe retirements, which were fome of 
them more delightful than others, they lived in houfes built 
only of clay or earth, but the iniidc of which prefented 
every Afiatic luxury, together with all the pomp of the 
moll corrupted courts. Wherever men cannot raife a Jail¬ 
ing fortune, nor tranfmit it to their pofterity, they are 
dtfirous of crowding all their enjoyments in the only mo¬ 
ment they can call their own. Every pleafufe, and 
even life itfelf, is exhaufted in the midft of perfumes and 
women. 

The mogul empire was in this (late of weaknefs when 
it was attacked, in 1738, by the famous Nadercha, better 
known among us by the name of Thamas Kouli-Kan. The 
innumerable armies of India were difperfed without refill'* 
aiicc, by a hundred thouiand Perlians ; as thofe very Per- 
fians had formerly fled before thirty thoufand Greeks train¬ 
ed by Alexander. Thamas entered vidlorious into Delhi, 
received the homage of Muhammet, fuffered that weak mo¬ 
narch to live and to reign, united to Perlia all the pro¬ 
vinces that fuited him, and returned loaded with an im- 
menfe booty, the fpoils of Indoftan. 

Muhammet, defpifed by his conqueror, was ftill more fo 
by his fubjedls. The great men would not ferve under 3 
vaflal of the king of Perfia. The naboblhips became inde¬ 
pendent, paying only a fmall tribute. In vain did the em¬ 
peror declare that the nabobs lliould ftill be removable ; 
each of them drove with all his power to make his dignity 
hereditary, and the fword decided every conteft. The 
fubjedls were conllantly at war with their mailer, and 
were not confidercd as rebels. Whoever could afford to pay 
a body of troops, pretended to a fovereignty. The only 
formality obferved was, to counterfeit the emperor’s flga 
manual in a Jirman, or warrant of inveftiturc. It was 
brought to the ufurper, who received it on his knees. Thia 
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farce was neceflaiy to impofe upon the people, who had 
ftiJl refpe6l enough remaining for the family of Tamerlane, 
10 choofe that all authority fhould, at leall, appear to pro¬ 
ceed from that fource. 

Thus did difeord, ambition, and anarchy, opprefs this 
beautiful region of Indodan. Crimes could the more 
cafily be concealed, as it was the cullom of the great never 
to write but in ambiguous terms, and to employ none 
but obfeure agents, whom they difowned when they found 
it neceffary, Aflaflination and poifoning became com¬ 
mon crimes, which were burned in the dark rccefles of 
thofe impenetrable palaces, full of attendants, ever ready 
to perpetrate the blackell ads on the Icaft fignal from their 
maftcr. 

The foreign troops that were called in by the contend- 
ng parties completed the iniferies of this unhappy country. 
Tney carried off all the riches of the land, or obliged the 
owners to bury them under ground ; and thus it was that 
the treafures amaffed for fo many ages gradually difappeared. 
A general dejedion enfued. The grounds lay fallow, and the 
manufadures Hood ftill. The people would no longer 
work for foreign plunderers, or domeftic oppreffors. Want 
and famine were foon felt. Thefe calamities, which for 
ten years had in felled the provinces of the empire, began 
to vifitthe coaft of Coromandel. The wife Nizam-el Mu- 
luck, fubah of the Decan, was now no more. His pru¬ 
dence and talents had kept that part of India which he 
commanded in a flourifhing Hate. The European merchants 
were apprehcnllve that their trade might fail when it had 
loH that fupport. They faw no refource again (I the dan¬ 
ger, but to have a territory of their own, large enough to 
contain a number of manufadurers fuflicient to malte up 
their lading. 

Means employed Dupleii was the fird who confidered 
ly the French to this as a pradicable feheme. The war 
acquire largepoj'^ had brought many troops to Pondicherry, 
fejjions in India, with which he hoped, by rapid conquells, 
to procure greater advantages than the 
rival nations had obtained by a Heady condud and mature 
deliberation* 

He had long Hudied the charader of the moguls, their 
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intrigues and their political inttrefts. He had acquired 
fuch knowledge of thefe matters as might have been furpriCr 
ing even in a man brought up at the court of Delhi, 
Tin's knowledge, deeply combined, had convinced him that 
it would be in his power to attain a principal influence in 
the affairs of Indollan ; pollibly, to manage them at his 
pleafure. His fpirit, which prompted him to attempt more 
than he was able to perform, gave additional ilrcngth to 
his reflections. Nothing terrified him in the great part he 
propofed to act at the dillaHce of fix thoufand leagues from 
in’s native country. In vain did his friends reprefent to 
him the dangers attending fuch an undertaking ; he con- 
fidered nothing but the glorious advantage of fecuring to 
France a new dominion in the heart of Afia; of enabling 
her, by the revenues annexed to It, to defray the charges 
of trade and the expences of fovereignty; and even of 
freeing her from the tribute which our luxury pays to the 
induftry of the Indians, by procuring rich and numerous 
cargoes, which fliould not be bought with any exports of 
money, but with the overflowings of the new revenues. 
Full of this great project, Duplcix eagerly feized the firft 
opportunity that ofleied to put it in execution, and foon 
took upon him to difpofe of the fubahfhip of the Decan, 
and the nabobfhip of the Carnatic, in favour of two men 
who were ready to give up any thing he fhoiild require. 

The fubahihip of the Decan is a viccroyalty, made up 
of feveral provinces which were formerly fo many independ¬ 
ent flates. It extends from Cape Comorin to the Gnngco. 
The fubah has the fuperintendacc of all the Indian princes, 
and all the mogul governors within his jurifdidtion ; and in 
his hands are depofited the contributions that are dellined to 
fill the public treafure.. He can compel his inferior officers 
to attend him in all military, expeditions he may think pro¬ 
per to make into the countries under his dominion ; but he 
is not allowed to march them into a foreign territory, with¬ 
out an exprefs order from tlie emperor.. 

The fubahihip of the Dccan beconving vacant in 1748, 
Dupleix, after a feries of events and revolutions. In which 
the corruption of the moguls, the weaknefs of the Indians, 
and the boldnefs of the French, were equally confpicuous, 
difpofed of it towards the beginning of-' the year, 1751, in 
favour of Salabat-jing, a fon of the late Wceroy. 
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This fijccefs fccured great advantages to tlie French fet- 
tJemcnts along the coaft of Coromandel 5 but Pondicherry 
was a place of fuch importance that it was thought to de« 
ierve a particular attention. This town, which is fituated 
in the Carnaticy has fuch conftant and immediate connec¬ 
tions with the nabob of that rich diftrift, that it was 
thought advifable to procure the government of the pro¬ 
vince for a man whofe alFedion and fubmiffion might be 
depended upon. The choice fell upon Chunda-baeb, a 
relation of the late nabob, well known for his intrigues, 
his misfortunnes, his warlike exploits, and his ftcadinefs of 
temper. 

In return for their fervices, the French made him give 
up an iminenfe territory. The principal of their acquifi- 
tions was the ifland of Seringham, formed by the two 
branches of the Caveri. This long and fertile ifland de¬ 
rives its name and its confequence from a pagoda; which is 
fortified, as are moft great buildings that are devoted to 
public worfliip. The temple is fiirrounded with feven 
iquare enclofures, at the diftance of three hundred and fifty 
feet from each other, and formed by walls of a moderate 
height, which arc proportionably thick. The altar (lands 
in the centre. A fingle monument of this kind, with its 
fortifications, and the myfteries and riches it contains, is 
more likely to enforce and perpetuate a religion, than ^ 
multiplicity of temples and priefts difperfed in different 
towns, with their facrificcs,’^ ceremonies, prayers, and dif- 
courfes, which, by their number, their frequent repetition, 
and their being performed in public, are apt to tire the pco- 
pk: thefe are alfo expofed to the contempt of enlightentd 
Tcafon, to dangerous profanations, or to the fliglu and ne- 
gk£l of the people ; a clrcumftancc which the priefls dread 
more than facrilege itfelf. TIve priefts of India, as wife as 
thofc of Egypt, fuffer no ftranger to penetrate into the pa¬ 
goda of Seringham. Amidft the fables in which the hif- 
tory of this temple is involved, probably fome acute philo- 
fopber might, if he were admitted into it, trace from the 
emblems, the form and conftrudion of the edifice, and the 
fuperftitiqus praftices and traditions peculiar to that facred 
inclofurc, many fources of iuilrudlion, and acquire an in- 
light into the hiftory of the moll remote ages. Pilgrims 
zefort thither from all paits of Indollan, to obtain abfolu- 
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lion of their fine, and always bring an offering proportion- 
able to their circumflanccs, Thefe gifts were ftill fo confi- 
derable at the beginning of the prefeiit century, as to main¬ 
tain forty thoufand men in a life of floth and idlencfs. The 
bramins of this temple, though under the reftraints of fub- 
ordination, were feldom known to quit their retirement for 
the more biify feenes of intrigue and politics. 

Independent of other advantages which tbc French en¬ 
joyed by the acquifition of Seringham, the fituation gave 
them great influence over the neighbouring countries, and 
an abfolute command over the kingdom of Tanjour, as they 
could at any time Hop the waters that were wanted for the 
culture of the rice. 

The territories of Karical and Pondicherry obtained an 
acceflion of ten leagues each, with fourfeore villages. If 
thefe acquifitions were not fo confiderable as that of Sering- 
ham in point of political influence, they were much more 
fo with regard to trade. 

But this was a trifling acquifition, compared to the ter¬ 
ritory that was gained to the north, which compreheaded 
the Condavir, Mafulipatnam, the ifland of Divi, and the 
four provinces of Muflafanagur, Elur, Rajamandry, and 
Chicakol. Such important conceflions made the French 
mailers of the coaft for the fpacc of fix hundred miles, and 
procured them the bed linen in Indoftan. It is true they 
were to enjoy the four provinces no longer than they fliould 
furnifli the fubah with a flipulated number of troops, and 
maintain them at their own expence ; but this agreement, 
which was only binding to their honefty, gave them little 
concern. Their ambition made them already think them- 
felves in poffcflion of the treafures that had been heaped up 
in thofc vail regions for fo many ages. 

The ambitious views of the French, and their projcdls 
of conqued, were carried much beyond this. They pro- 
pofed to obtain a ceflion of the capital of the Portuguefe 
colonies, and to feize upon the didridl of a triangular form, 
w^hich lies between Mafulipatnam, Goa, and Cape Co¬ 
morin. 

In the meantime, till they could realize thefe brilliant 
chimeras, they conlidercd the perfonal honours that were 
laviihed upon Dupleix as a prefage of the greated profpe- 
rity. It is well known, that every foreign colony is in feme 
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degree odious to the natives ; it is therefore good policy to 
endeavour to lefleii this averlioii, and the fureil way to at¬ 
tain that end is, to conform as much as poflible to the cuf- 
toms and manners of the country. This maxim, which is 
in general true, is more particularly fo in countries where 
the people refled but little; and is confequently fo in 
India. 

The inclination which the French commander had for 
Afiatic pomp, was dill a further inducement with him, t6 
conform to the culloms of the country. Accordingly, he 
was exceedingly rejoiced when he faw himfelf invefted with 
the dignity of a nabob. That title put him upon a level 
with thofe whofe protedion he folicited before, and afford¬ 
ed him confiderable opportunities to pave the way for thofe 
great revolutions he meditated, in order to promote the im¬ 
portant interefts he was intruded with. He entertained 
dill greater hopes on being appointed governor of all the 
mogul pofTeflions, throughout an extent little inferior to 
the whole kingdom of France. All the revenues of thofe 
rich provinces were to be depofited in his hands, and he was 
accountable to none but the fubah himfelf. 

Though thefe agreements entered into by merchants 
could not be very pleafing to the court of Delhi, they were 
not much afraid of its refentment. The emperor, being in 
want of men and money, which the fubahs, the nabobs^ 
the rajahs, his meaned delegates, took upon themfelves to 
refufe him, found himfelf attacked on all Tides. 

The lajaputes, defeended from thofe Indians with whom 
Alexander had been engaged in battle, being driven out of 
their lands by the moguls, took fhelter in feme mountains 
that are almoit inacceflible. Continual didurbances put it 
out of their power to think of conqiieds ; but in the in¬ 
tervals of their diffenfions, they make inroads that cannot 
fail of harafling an empire already cxhaulUd. 

The Patans are dill more formidable enemies. Driven 
by the moguls from moll of the thrones of Indodan, they 
have taken refuge at the foot of Mount Imaus, which is a 
continuation of the Caucafus. That fituation has drangely 
altered their manners, and given them a fiercenefs of tem¬ 
per which they bad not in a milder climate. War is their 
ch’^f employment. They ferve alike under the banners of 
Indian or mohammedan princes; but their obedience ic not 
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equal to their valour. Whatever crime they may have been 
guilty of, it is dangerous to punifh them ; for they are fo 
vindidive, that they vi^ill murder when they are weak, and 
revolt when they arc ftrong enough to attempt any bold cn- 
terprife. Since the reigning power has loft its ftrengthi 
the nation has (haken off the yoke. Not many years ago, 
their generals carried on their ravages as far as Delhi, and 
did not quit that capital till they had plundered it. 

To the north of Ihdoftan is a nation, which, though 
lately known, is the more formidable for being a new enemy. 
This people, dilUnguifhed by the name of Sheiks, havt 
found means to free themfelves from the chains of defpotifm 
and fuperftition, though furrounded by nations of flaves. 
They are faid to be followers of a philofophcr of Thibet, 
who infpiredthem with fome notions of liberty, and taught 
them theifm without any mixture of fuperftition. They 
firft appeared in the beginning of the prefent century ; but 
were then confidcred rather as a fc<fl than as a nation. Dur¬ 
ing the calamities ('f the mogul empire, their number in* 
creafed conliderably by apoftates of all religions, who j<^n- 
ed with them, and fought flielter among them from the op- 
prefiions and fury of their tyrants.. To be admitted of 
that fociety, lUitliing more is required than to fwcar implac* 
able hatred againft monarchy.. It is alTerted, that they 
have a temple, with an altar, on which Hands their code of 
laws, and next to it a feeptre and a dagger. Four old men 
arc defied, who occafionally con fult the law> which is the 
only fupremcv power this republic obeys. The Sheiks a6Iu- 
ally poirefs the whole province of Punjal, the greateft part 
of the Moultan, and the Sindi, both banks of the Indus, 
from Caflimerc to Tatta, and all the country towards Del¬ 
hi, from Labor to Serhend; they can raife an army of 
ftxty thoufand good cavalry. 

But of all the enemies of the moguls, none are, perhaps, . 
fo dangerous as the Marattas. This nation, of late fo fa¬ 
mous^ aa faroas the obfeurity of their origin and hiftory will 
allow us to conjedurc, poficifed feveral provinces of In- 
doftan, from whence they were driven by the fear or the 
arms of the moguls. They fled into the mountains which 
extend from Surat to Goa, and there formed feveral tribes/, 
v^hich in procefs of time united into one ftate, of which^j. 
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Satarah was for a long time, and Ponah now is, the ca¬ 
pita), 

Moft of them carried vice and liccntioufnefs to all the ex- 
.ceffes which might be expcded from an ignorant people, 
who have call off the yoke of prejudices, without fubftitut- 
ing wholefome laws and knowledge in their Head. Tired 
of laudable and peaceful labours, they thought of nothing 
but rapine. Yet this was confined to the plundering of a 
few villages, and the robbing of fome caravans; till the 
coaft of Coromandel, being threatened by Aurengzebc, 
made them fenfible of their ftrength, by imploring their 
affillance. 

At this period, they were feen coming out of their 
rocks, mounted on fmall and ill-fliaped horfes, but ftont, 
and accuftomed to indifferent feeding, to difficult roads, 
and to exceffive fatigue. 7 'he whole accoutretrent of a Ma- 
vatta horfeman co«liffed of a turban, a girdle, and a cloak. 
His provifions were a little bag of rice, and a leather bottle 
full of water. His only weapon was an excellent fabre. 

Notwithftanding the affillance of theft barbarians, the 
Indian princes were forced to bend to the yoke of Aureng- 
zebe ; but the conqueror, weary of contending with irre¬ 
gular troops, which w^re continually ravaging the newly- 
reduced provinces, determined to conclude a treaty that 
would have been difnonourable, had it not been didlated 
by neceflity, which is llronger than prejudices, oaths, and 
laws. He ceded for ever to the Marattas the fouith part 
of the revenues of the Decan, a fubahlhip formed out of 
alibis ufurpations in the peninfula. 

I'his kind of tribute w'as regujarly paid as long as Au- 
rengzebe lived. After his death,' it was granted or refufed, 
according to circtimftances. The levying of it brought the 
Marattas in arms to the remoteft parts of their mountains, 

' Their boldnefs increafed during the anarchy of Indoflan. 
They have made the empire tremble ; they have depofed 
mon»rchs ; they have extended their frontiers ; they have 
granted their protedion to rajas and nabobs who ftrove to 
be independant, and their infiuence has been unbounded. 

While the court of Delhi was with difficulty contending 
with fo many eneinies, all confpiring to effe^l its ruin, M- 
de Buffy, who, with a fmall corps of French troops, and 
an army of Indians^ had conduced Salabat-jing to Auren- 
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gabad his capital, endeavoured to eftablifh him on the 
throne where he had placed him. The weaknefs of this 
prince, the confpiracies which it had occafioned/ the firm¬ 
ans or privileges which had been granted to rivals, and other 
impediments, obftrudled, but could not fubvert his projeds. 
By his means the prince reigned more peaceably under the 
protedlion of the French than could have been expefted, 
confidering the circumitances of his fiiuation ; and he pre- 
ferved him abfolutely independent of the head of the em¬ 
pire. 

Chunda-Saeb, appointed nabob of the Carnatic, was 
not in fo happy a lit nation. The Englilh, ever in oppofi- 
tion to the French, had liirred up a rival againft him, named 
Mohammed-A.li-Khan. The names of thofe two princes 
ferved as a pretence for carrying on a vigorous war between 
the two nations : they fought for glory, for wealth, and to 
ilrvc the pafllons of their refpedlive commanders, Dupleix 
and Saunders. Vidory declared alternately for each army, 
Succds would not have been fo fluduating, had the go¬ 
vernor of Madras had more troops, or the governor of Pon¬ 
dicherry better officers. It was difficult toconjedure which 
of thofe two men, who were both of the fame inflexible 
temper, would in the end obtain the fuperiority.; but it 
was very certain that neither would fubmit, while be had 
cither troops or money left. Nor wa.s it likely that cither 
of them would foun be reduced to this extremity, notwith- 
fianding their amazing efforts, becaufe they both found 
fuch rcfources in their hatred and their genius, as even the 
moil able men could not have any conception of. It was 
evident that the diiturbances in the Carnatic would not be 
at an end, unlefs the peace was firft fettled in Europe; and 
it was to be feared that the flame, which had been confined 
to India for fix years, might fpread fuither. The minif- 
ters of France and England obviated this danger, by en¬ 
joining the two companies to fix certain terms of agreement. 
They made a conditional treaty, which began by fufpend- 
ing all hollilities at the commencement of the year 1755 5 
and was to end by ettablifliing between them a perfeA equa¬ 
lity of territory, of ftrength, and of trade, on the coafts of 
Coromandel and Orixa. This llipulation had not yet re- 
C 4 ;ived the fandion of the courts of London and Vcrfaillcs, 
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when greater intcreils kindled a frcfh war between the two 
nations. 

War between the Eng- The report of this great contell, 
Itjh and French. The which began in North-America, 
French lofe all their and fpread itfelf throughout the 
fetthnient^* univerie, reached the Eall-Indies 

at a time when the Englilh were 
engaged in a very intricate.war with the fubah of Bengal. 
Had the French been then in the fame Hate they were fome 
years before, they would have joined with the natives* 
From narrow views and ill-judged interefts, they were de- 
firous of entering into a formal convention, to fecure the 
neutrality which had fubrilted on the banks of the Ganges 
during the lalt difturbanccs. Their rivals amufed them with 
the hopes of fettling this convention, fo long as they 
wanted to keep them in a liate of inadion. But as foon as 
their fucceffes had enabled them to make their own terms, 
they attacked Chandernagore* The redudion of this place 
was followed by the ruin of all the fadories dependent upon 
It, ancljput the Englifh in a condition to fend men, money, 
pi'ovifions, and fhips, to the coall of Coromandel, where 
the Frcoch were jull arrived with confiderable land and fca 
forces. 

Thefe forces, deftined to proted the fettlements of their 
own nation, and deftroy thole of the enemy, were more than 
fufficient to aiifwer both thofe purpofes. The only point 
was to make a proper ufe of them ; but there was a mif- 
take in this from the beginning, as will plainly appear from 
the following obfervations. 

Before the commencement of the war, the company pof- 
fefled, on the coalls of Coromandel and Orixa Mafulipat- 
nam, with live provinces; a large circuit of'land about 
Pondicherry, which for a long time before had been no¬ 
thing but a iandbank ; and an extent nearly of the fame 
fi7.e in the neighbourhood of Karical ; and, lallly, the 
iiland of Scringham. Thefe pofleffions made four trads of 
country, too far diftant to fupport each other. They bore 
the marks of the wild fancy and extravagant imagination 
of Dupleix, who had made thefe acquifitions. 

Thefe political errors might have been amended. Du- 
pkiX| who compenfated for his defeds by his great quali-? 
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ties, had acquired fo great an influence, that he was offer¬ 
ed the perpetual government of the Carnatic. It was the 
mod flourifhing province in all the mogul empire. By fin- 
gular and fortunate circumllances, it had been governed 
fucceflively by three nabobs of the fame fa nily, who had 
been equally attentive to agriculture and indiiftry. General 
felicity had been the refult of this mild government and 
public-fpirited conduct, and the public revenues had in- 
creafed to twelve millions [50,000!.] A fisth p irt of this 
film would have been given to Salabat-jing, and the reft 
would have been for the company. 

If the miniftry and the direction, who alternately flip- 
ported and negU'ded their power in India, had but been 
capable of a iirm and fettled refolution, they might have 
fent orders to their agent to give np all the remote con- 
quells, and to be content with that important fettlement. 
It was alone fiifficient to give the French a llrm eilablilli- 
ment, a compad territory in which the fettlements would 
be contiguous, a very large quantity of merchandize, pro- 
vifions for their fortihed towns, and revenues lufficient to 
maintain a body of troops; which would have enabled 
them to fet the jealoufy of their neighbours, and the hat¬ 
red of their enemies, at defiance. Unfortunately for 
them, the court of Verfailles ordered that Dupleix fhould 
not accept of the Carnatic j and affairs remained as they 
were before that propofal. 

The fituation was critical, Dupleix was, perhaps, the 
only man who could fupport himfelf in it, or in his ftead 
the celebrated olficcr who had the greatcll lhare in his con¬ 
fidence, and was bell acquainted with his fehemes. The 
contrary opinion prevailed. Dupleix had been recalled, 
^rhe general wlio was lippointed to conduft the Indian war, 
imagined he mull demoiifli a llrndure which ought only to 
have been lupporicd in thofe troublefome times, and difeo- 
vered hit) d Ji-^ns in fo public a manner, as contributed 
greatly to fieighten the imprudence of his refolutions. 

This man, whofe ungovernable temper could never 
adapt itfelf to circumftances, had received from nature 
none of thofe qualities that render a man fit for command. 
He was gO|crned by a gloomy, impetuous, and irregular 
imaginationfo that there was a perpetual contrail between 
his converfation #nd his projedls, and between his projedls 
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and his adiions. Paflionate, fufpicious, jealous, and po- 
fitive to excefs, he , created an univerfal diffidence and 
dejcdion, and excited animofities never to be I'upprefled, 
His military operations, his civil government, his political 
combinations, all bore evident marks of the confufion of his 
ideas. 

The evacuation of the ifland of Seringham was the prin¬ 
cipal caufe of the difallers that attended the war with 
Tanjour. Mafulipatnam, and the northern provinces, 
were loll, from ii-wing given up the alliance of Salabat- 
jing* The inferior powers of the Carnatic, who no longer 
refpeiled the French for the fake of their old friend the fu- 
bah of the Decan, completed the general ruin by efpouf- 
ing other interells. 

On the other hand, the French fquadron, though fiip^- 
ilor to the Euglilh, with which it had engaged three 'se¬ 
veral times without grilling any advantage over it, was at 
laft obliged to leave it mailer of the feas, by wliich the fate 
of India was decided. Fondicheny, after ftruggling with 
all the horrors of famine, was forced to furrender on the 
15th of January 1761. Lally had, the day before, cor- 
redlcd a plan ot capitulation drawn up by the council; he 
had named deputies to carry it to the enemy’s camp ; and,, 
by a contfadi6lion that was chaiaderiftic of the man, he 
gave the deputies a letter for the Englilh general, in wliich 
he told him, “ he would have no capitulation, becaufe 

the Englifli were fuch people that they would not adhere 
« to it.’’ 

In taking pofTeffion of the place, the conqueror caufed 
not only the troops that had defended it, but all the French 
in the company’s fervice, to be fhipped off for Europe ; 
and, not fatished even with that revenge, they dellroycd 
Pondicherry, and made that noble city a heap of ruins. 

Thofe of the inhabitants who were fent over to France, 
arrived in defpair, at having loft their fortunes, and feen 
their houfes demoliftied as they quitted the (here. They 
filled Paris with their clamours ; they excited the indigna'* 
tion of the public againft their governor; they impeached 
him as the author of all their milcrics, and the foie caufe of 
the lofs of a flouriftiing colony. Lally was ^aken up and 
tried by the parliament. He had been accufed of high trea- 
Ton and extortion; of the firft he was acquitted, and of the 
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fecond no proof could be brought ; yet Laliy was con¬ 
demned to lofe his head. 

Let us alk, in the name of humanity, what his crime 
was, that it flioiild be punifhable by law ? The awful 
fword of juftice was not put into the hands of the magi- 
Itrate to gratify private refentment, or even to follow the 
emotions of public indignation. The law alone muft point 
out its own vidims; and, if the clamours of a blind and 
incenfed mnltitude could fway with the judges to pronounce 
a capital fentence, the innocent might fuffer for the guilty, 
and there would be no fafety for the citizen. In this point 
of view let us examine the fentence. 

It declares, that Lally Hands convicfled of having bc- 
trayed the intcrefts of the kin , ut the Hate, and of the 
“ India company.^’ What is i.e'mt by betraying of in- 
tcreHs ? What law is there > i .it makes it death to be 
guilty of this vague and indefinite crime ? No fuch law 
cither does or can cxiH. Lifgrace fiom the prince, con¬ 
tempt from the nation, and public infamy ; thefe are tlie 
proper punifhmerits for the man, who, from incapacity or 
folly, has not ferved his country as lie ought : but death, 
and that too upon a fcaffold, is deHined for crimes of a dif¬ 
ferent nature. 

The fentence further declares, that Lally Hands convirfled 
of vexations, exadions, and abufe of authority.** No 
doubt he was guilty oi tliefe in numberlefs inilances. He 
made ufe of violent means to procure pecuniary aids; but 
this money was put into the public treafure. He injured 
and oppreHed the citizens ; but he never attempted any 
thing againil their lives or agaiiiH their honour. Pie ereded 
gibbets in the market-place, but caufed no one to be exe¬ 
cuted upon them- 

In fad, he was a madman of a dark and dangerous caH; 
an odious and defpicable man ; a man totally incapable of 
command. But he was neither guilty of public extortions 
nor treafon ; and, to ufe the expreffion of a philofopher, 
whofe virtues do honour to humanity, “ every one had a 
right to kill Lally, except the executioner.** 

The misfortunes that bcfcl the French Caujes of the 
in AHa had been forefeen by all confiderate misfortunes of 
men, who refleded on the corruption of the French* 
the nation. Their i^iorals cfpecially had 
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degenerated in the voluptuous climate of India. The wars 
which Dupleix had carried on in the inland parts had laid 
the foundation of many fortunes. They were increafed 
and multiplied by the gifts which Salabat-jing lavifhed on 
thofe who conduced him in triumph to his capital, and 
fixed him on the throne. The officers who had not ffiared 
the dangers, the glory, and the benefits of thofe brilliant 
expeditions, found out an expedient to comfort themfclves 
under their misfortune ; which w'as,. to reduce the fipahis 
to half the number they were ordered to maintain, and to 
apply their pay to their own benefit ; which they could 
calily do, as the money paffed through their hands. Tlie 
agents for trade, who had not thefe tefources, accounted 
to the company but for a very fmall part of the profits made 
upon the European goods they fold, though they ought to 
have been all their own ; and fold them thofe in India at a 
very higli price, which they ought to have had at prime 
coft. Thofe who were intrufted with collcdling the reve- 
nue of any particular fpot, farmed it themfelves under In¬ 
dian names, or let it for a tu'lle, upon receiving a hand- 
fome gratuity ; they even frequently kept back tlie whole 
income of fuch efiates, under pretence of fome Imaginary 
robbery or devaftatfon, which had made it impoffible to 
collect it. All undertakings, of what nature foever, were 
clandeltincly agreed upon, and became the prey of the pei- 
fons employed in them, who had found means to make 
themfelves formidable, or of fuch as were moft in favour, 
or richeft. The authorifed abufc that prevails in India, of 
giving and receiving prefents on the conclufion of every 
treaty, had multiplied thefe tranfadlions without neceflity. 
The navigators who landed in thofe parts, dazzled with the 
fortunes which they faw increafed fourfold from one voyage 
to another, nojongcr regarded their fliips, but as the means 
of carrying on trade and acquiring wealth. .Corruption 
was brought to its greatefi height by people of rank, who 
had been difgraced and ruined at home ; but * who, being 
encouraged by what they faw, and impelled by the reports 
that were brought to them, refplved to go themfelves into 
Afia, in hopes of rctrieviug their fiiattered fortunes, or of 
being ab'e to continue their irregularities with impunity. 
The perloiial condutl of the directors made itneceffary for* 
them to connive at all thefe diforders. They were reproach-: 
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cd with attending to nothing in their office but the credit, 
the money, and the power it gave them ; with giving the 
molt inipoitant polls to their own rchiiions, men of no mo¬ 
rals, application, or capacity ; with multiplying the num* 
ber of factors without neceffity and without bounds, to fe- 
ciire friends in the city and at court; and, laltly, they were 
acciifed of oljtruding upon the public commodities which 
might have been bought cheaper and better in other places. 
Whether the government did not know of thefe exceffes, 
or had not refolution enough to put a itop to them, it was, 
by its blindnefs or its weaknefs, in fome meafure acceflary 
to the ruin of the affairs of the nation in India. It might 
even without injullicc be charged with being the principal 
caufc of them, by fending fuch improper peiTons to manage 
and defend an important fcttlement, which had no lefs to 
fear from its own corruption, than from the Englilh fleets 
and armies. 

The difafters of the company abroad Meafures taken by 
were aggravated by their fituation equal- the French to re* 
ly diftrefsful at home. It was necef- ejlahlljh affairs in 
fary to reprefent thefe twofold misfor- India* 
tunes to the proprietors. This difeo- 
very occafioned a general defpondency, which gave rife to 
a variety of different fehemes, all equally abfurd. Thefe 
feveral fehemes were haftily difeufl'ed > nor was it poffiblc 
that any of them could be fixed upon by men in fuch a 
flate of uncertainty and diffidence. The deliberations were 
carried on with too much afperity ; and time, which was of 
lo much confequence, was loft in upbraidings and inveft- 
ives. No one could forefee where thefe commotions would 
end. The ftorm at length fubfided, and frelh hopes began 
to dawn. The company, which the enemies to all excluiive 
privileges wifhed to fee aboliflicd, and which fo many pri¬ 
vate interefts had confpired to deilroy, ft ill maintained its 
ground; but it was put upon a better footing ; a circum- 
Itance which was abfolutely nccefl’ary. 

Among the caufes that had occafioned the diftreffes of 
the company, there was one whicli had long been looked 
upon as the fourCc of all the reft ; this was the dependence, 
or rather the flavery, in which the governnu nt had kept 
r.hat great body for near half a century. 
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Ever fince the year 1723, ths dire6tors had been chofen 
by the court. In I730» a commifFary appointed by the 
king was introduced into the adminiftration of the company. 
From this period there was an end to all freedom of de¬ 
bate ; there was no longer any connedlion between thofe 
who had the management of affairs, and the proprietors ; 
no immediate intercourfe between the managers and the go¬ 
vernment. All was directed by the influence, and accord¬ 
ing to the views, of the court. Myftciy, that dangerous 
veil of arbitrary adminiftratiori, concealed all the operations; 
and it was not till 1744, that the proprietors were called 
together. They were empowered to name fyndics, and to 
call a general meeting once a-year; but they were not bet¬ 
ter informed of the ftate of their affairs, nor more at liberty 
to direft them. The power of choofing the diredlors was 
flill vefted in the crown, and inftead of one commiffary, 
the king chofe to have two. 

From this time two parties were formed. Each commlf- 
fary had his own fcheme, his own favourites, and endea¬ 
voured to get his own proje6f8 adopted. Hence arofe di- 
vifions, intrigues, informations, and animofities, which, 
though they originated in Paris, extended as far as India, 
and there broke out in a manner fo fatal to the nation. 

The minifter, fhocked at fuch a number of abufes, and 
weary of thofe endlefs contefts, attempted to remedy them. 
It was imagined he had fucceeded, by appointing a third 
commiffary. This expedient, however, ferved only to in- 
creafe the evil. Defpotifm had prevailed while there was 
but one; divifion enfued 00 the nomination of two ; and 
from the moment three were appointed, all was anarchy 
and confufiou. They were reduced to two, and pains were 
taken to preferve harmony as much as pofllble between 
them ; and in I7<S4, there was but one, when the proprie¬ 
tors defired that the company might be brought back to its 
original form by refloring its freedom. 

They ventured to reprefent to the government, that they 
might impute the difaflers and errors of the company to 
themfclves, as the proprietors had not been concerned ia 
the management of their affairs; that they could never be 
carried on molt advantageoufly both for them and for the 
ftate, till this could be done with freedom, and till an im¬ 
mediate intercourfe was eftablifhed between the proprietors. 
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and the diredors, and between the dire£lors and the mini- 
llry; that whenever there was a^r intermt'diate perfon, the 
orders given on one part, and the reports made on the 
otlier, would neceflarily, in pafiing through his hands, take 
a tin<R;ure of his own private views and inclinations, fo that 
he would always be, in fa(ff, the real and foie director of 
the company ; that fuch a diredor, not being himfelf per- 
lonally concerned in the affairs of the company, or not be¬ 
ing a competent judge of them, would always facrifice the 
welfare and true intereft of trade, to add to the tranfient 
pomp of his appointment, and to fecure the favour of 
placemen ; that, on the contrary, every thing might be ex- 
peded from a free diredion, chofen by the proprietors, 
ading under their infpedion, and in concert with them, 
and fubjed to no kind of reftraint. 

The government was fenfible of the truth of thefe rea- 
fons. It fecured the freedom of the company by a folemn 
edid; and fome regulations were made, to put the direc¬ 
tion of it under a new form. 

The intention of ihcfe ftatutes was, that the company 
might no longer be ruled by men, who often were not wor¬ 
thy to he its fadors ; that the government might no further 
interfere than to proted it; that it might be alike pre- 
ferved from that flavery under which it had fo long been 
oppreffed, and from that fpirit of myftery, which had per¬ 
petuated its corruption ; that there Ihould be a conftant in- 
tercourfe between the diredors and the proprietors; that 
Paris, deprived of the advantage enjoyed by the capitals of 
other commercial nations, of being a fca-port, might ac¬ 
quire a knowledge of trade in free and peaceable aflem- 
blies ; that the citizen might form juft notions of that 
powerful tie that conneds all nations together, and, by in¬ 
forming himfelf of the fources of public profperity, learn 
to refped the merchant whofe operations contribute to it| 
and to defpife the piofcflions that are deftru6livc of it. 

. Thefe wife regulations were attended with happier con- 
fcquences than could pofTibly be expeded. A great adj- 
vity was obferved on all Tides. During the five years that 
the new diredion lafted, the fales produced annually 
18,000,000 livres [750,000!.] They had not been fo con* 
fiderable, even in thofe times which had been looked upon 
as the moft profperous 5 for, from 172610 1736 inclufively, 
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they had ^mounted to no more than 437,376,284livrea 
[18,224,011!. lOu. 8d.3‘‘\vhich makes upon an average, m 
peace and war, 14,108,912 livres [587,871!. 6s. 8cl.] 
a-year. 

Imminent diftrefs was, however, concealed under this 
appearance of profperity. When this was fufpedled, and 
endeavours were made to afeertain the matter, it was found 
that the company, on renewing its trade, was more indebted 
than it had been fuppofed. This is a circumftance common 
to all mercantile bodies, whofe tranfadions arc complicated, 
cxtenfive, and carried on in diftant countries. They have 
fcarce ever a juft idea of their fituation. Whether this 
miftake be to be attributed to the fraud, negled, or inca¬ 
pacity of their agents, certain it is, that it takes place al- 
moft univerfally. The confufion is Hill increafed by|the ca¬ 
lamity of war. That which the French had been fuftain- 
ing in India, bad been tedious and unfuccefsful. The ex- 
pcnces and depredations of it were but imperfedly known ; 
and the company began their operations, reckoning upon a 
larger capital than they poffefled. 

This miftake, ruinous in itfelf, was followed by other 
fatal errors, which arofe, perhaps, from not having fuffi- 
ciently refledted on the revolutions that had happened re¬ 
cently in India. The company flattered themfelves that 
their fales would amount to twenty-five millions of livres 
[1,041,6661. 13s. 4d.] and they were below eighteen mil¬ 
lions [750,000!.] They flattered themfelves that the Eu- 
nipean commodities would be fold for fifty per cent, more 
than they had coft, while they fcarce fetched their original 
price. They flattered themfelves with a profit of cent, per 
cent, upon tne produdioiis that Ihould be brought into our 
climates, and it amounted to no more than feventy-two per 
cent. 

All thefe mifcalculations, arofe from the ruin of the 
French credit in India, and from the exorbitant power of 
the vidlorious nation that had lately fubdued thofc diftant 
regions : from the neceflity there frequently was of taking 
upon credit bad merchandize from the Englifli merchants, 
who were endeavouring to convey to Europe the immenfe 
fortunes they had amafl'ed in Afia: from the impoflibility of 
procuring funcs necefl'ary for carrying on the trade, without 
giving an exorbitant intereft : fiom the obligation the com-* 
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pany wtrc under of fupplying provitions for the Jfles of 
France and Bourbon, which advances were flowly and ill 
paid by the government, as well as the gratifications grant¬ 
ed to them for their exports and imports. 

Lallly, according to the plan of the diredors, the ex- 
pences neceffary for the carrying on of trade, and for the 
maintaining of lovereignty, were not to exceed four millions 
[i8o,oool.] whereas, they amounted to more than twice 
that fum. The expences for maintaining the right of fo- 
vereignty might even be carried much beyond this in fu¬ 
ture, lince, in their nature, they were capable of being ex¬ 
tended and incrcafed in conformity with the political views 
of the monarch, the foie judge of their importance and ne- 
cellity. 

In fuch a fituation, it was impoflible that the diforderly 
(late of the affairs of the company fhould not be more and 
more incieafed. Their ruin, as well as that of their credi¬ 
tors, was upon the point of being completed, when go¬ 
vernment, warned by the repeated loans they were continu¬ 
ally renewing, determined to inquire into tjic ftate of their 
finances. As foon as it became acquainted with them, it 
was thouglit proper to fufpend their exclufive privilege of 
trade with India, Let us now examine what was the con¬ 
dition of the company at that period. 

Before 1764, the number of (hares The charter of the 
amounted to 50,268. At that period company is fufpend- 
the miniftry, who, in 1746, 1747. and ed. TheirJiate at 
1748, had given up to the proprietors that period, 
the produce of the (hares and bonds 
which were their property, relinquifhed in their favour the 
(hares and bonds thenifelves, to the number of 11,835 
gtther, to indemnify them for the expences they had in¬ 
curred during the laft war. Thele (hares having been can¬ 
celled, there remained but 38,432. 

The wants of the company obliged them to make a 
call of 400 livres [i6l. 13s. 4d.] per (hare. Upward ) of 
34,000 (hares anfwered the calL The 4000 that did not* 
were reduced, by the terms of the edidl, which empowered 
the company to make the call, to five eighths of the value 
of thole which had paid ; fo that, by this operation, the 
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number vras reduced to 36,920 whole (hares and Tdc 
eighths. 

The dividends on the (hares of the French company, as 
of all other companies, have varied according to circum- 
(lances. In 1722 it was ico Hvres [4I. 13s. 4d.] From 1723 
to 1745 'vas 150 [61. 5s.] From 1746 to 1749 
70 [2I. t8s. 4d.] From 1750 to 1758 it was 80 [3I. 6s. 
8d.] From 1759 to 1763 it was 40 [il. 3s.4d.]; and 
in 1764, it was but 20 livres [163. 8d.] This account 
(hews, that the dividend and the value of the (lock, which 
always kept pace with it, was necelTarily afFeded by the 
hazards of trade, and the fluduation of popular opinion. 
Hence that prodigious rife and fall in the price of the 
(hares, which fell in one year from two hundred [167I. i8s. 
reckoning each piftole at i6s. 9d.] to one hundred pif- 
toles [83I. 158.] then rofe to 1800 livres [75I. 8s.] and 
foon after fell to 700 [291* 3s. 4d.] Yet, in the midll of 
thefc revolutions, the Hock of the company was much the 
fame. But this is a calculation which the public never 
makes. It is determined by the circumftance of the pre- 
fen t moment, and its confidence, as well as it fears, are al¬ 
ways exaggerated. 

The proprietors, who were under apprchenfions of hav¬ 
ing their fortunes reduced to half in one day, would no 
longer run the ri(k of fuch a fituatlon. In laying in a 
frcih (lock to trade with, riiey defired to fecure the remain¬ 
der of their fortune in fuch a manner, as that the (liares 
(liould at all times bear a fettled price, and an iiitereft that 
could be depended upon. The government fettled this 
matter by an edid iffued out in Augufti764. The 13th 
article exprcfsly fays, that, to fecure to the proprietors a 
fettled income, independent of all future events of trade, 
a fufficient fund Ihould be detached from that portion of 
the contra6l which was then free, to fecure to every (hare 
a capital of 1600 livres [661. 133. 4d.] and an interell of 
80 livres [3I. 6s. 8d.]; and that “ neither that intercii 

nor that capital, (hould, in any cafe, or for any caufe 
“ whatfoever, be anfwerablc for fuch engagements as the 
<< company might enter into after the date of this edid.’* 

The company, therefore, owed for 36,920 (hares and 
fix eighths, at the rate of 80 livres [3I. 68. 8d.] per (hare, 
an interell amounting to 2,953,660 livres [123,0691.3s. 
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4(1.] They paid for their feveral contrails 2,727,506 livres 
.[113,646]. IS. 8d.] which made in all 5,681,166 liyr^* 
[236,7151.58.] of perpetual annuities. The life annu-^'i^s 
amounted to 3,074,8gg livres [128,120!. 158. icd.J The 
fuin total of all the(e life annuities and annual r^yments 
was then 8,756,c65 livres [364,836!. lo.d.j In what 
maimer the company raifed money to anfwer their feveral 
demands, fhall be the lubjeii of our next in^Jiry. 

That great body, which had been muc^ too deeply con¬ 
cerned in Law’s fcheme, had advanced him 90,000,000 of 
livres^ [31750,000.] VVhen that fjllcm failed, the go¬ 
vernment made over to them in payment the txclufive faleof 
tobacco, which thtn brought in three millions [125,000!.] 
a-year ; but they were left without a capital to trade with. 
This kept them h a ftate of inailion till 1726, when the 
government lent them its afliftancc. The rapid progrefs 
they made allonfhcd all nations, and feemed to promifc 
them a fupcrioiity over the molt flouriHiing companies. 
This opinion, vhich was the general one, emboldened the 
proprietors to complain that their divxlends were not 
doubled and trrbled. They thought, as well as the public, 
that the kings treafury was enriched with their fpoils. 
The profound fecrecy with which every thing was carried 
on, greatly ftiengthened thefe furmifes. 

The breakngout of the war between France and Eng¬ 
land in 1744, dilfolved the charm. The miniftry, too much 
embarraffei ii their own affairs to think of doing any thing 
for the compny, left it to extricate itfclf. Then, indeed, 
every one wis furprifed to fee that coloffus ready to fall, 
which had rever yet met with any (hock, and whofe greateft 
misfortune lad been the lofs of tw'o (hips of a moderate 
value. The company would have been ruined, had not 
the government in 1747, declared itfelf their debtor in the 
fum of 180,000,000 of livres [7,500,000!.] and engaged 
to pay them fhe intcreft of that fum for ever at five per 
cent. This engagement, which was in lieu of the exclufive 
fale of tobacco, is fo important a point in the hiftory of the 
company, tlat it would not be fufficiently illuitrated if we 
did not trace the matter further back. 

The ufe of tobacco, which was introduced into Europe 
after the difeovery of America, made no very rapid pro- 
grefs in France. The confumption was fo fmall, that the 
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firft contrail, which began the firil of December 1674, 
^•ded the firli of October 1680, brought in but 500,000 
\ivx\% [20,8331. 6s. 8d ] to the government the two firil 
years, and 600,oco [25,000!.] the four laft; though the 
right ol {lamping pewter had been joined to this privilege. 
This farm of the Tevenue was confounded with the general 
farms till when it Hill remained united to them, and 

was rated at 1,500,000 livres [62,500!-j a-year. In 
1697, it became once more a feparate farm on the fame 
terms, till 1709, when it was increafed to 100,000 livres 
[41661. 13s. ^d.] more, till 1715. It was then rcncw'cd 
tor tliree years only. The two firil years ought to have 
produced 2,000,000 of livres [83,333!. 6s. 8d.] and the 
laft 2 CO,oco [8333I. 6s. 8d.] more. At that period it 
wasincreafed tu 4,020,000 livres [167,503!-] a-ycar; but 
this lalled only from the full of Odlober 1718 to the fiift 
of June 1720. Tobacco then became a nercantlle com¬ 
modity all orcr the kingdom, and continucc fo till the firil 
of September 1721. During this Ihort iiterval, private 
perfons laid in fi.ch a ftotk, that, wdien it cane to be farm¬ 
ed out again, it could be done but at a noderate price. 
This contract, which was the eleventh, w^as br nine years, 
to commence on the firil September 1721, and continue 
to the firil OAober 1730, The farmers vere to give 
1,300,000 livres [154,1661. 13a, 4d.] for the firil thirteen 
months ; i,8od,coo [75»oool.] lor the fcond year; 
2,560,000 [106,6661. 13s. 4d.] for the third ; and 
3,000,000 [125,000!.] for each of the lal fix years. 
This agreement did not take place, becaufe tiu India com¬ 
pany, to whom the goverument owed 90,000,000 livics 
[3,750,003!.] which had been depofited in the royal trea- 
iury in 1717, demanded the farm of tobacco, wh'ch had 
then been made over to them lor ever, ^nd which, from 
particular events, they had never yet enjoyed. Their pe¬ 
tition was found to be juft, and they obtaimd what they 
fo warmly folicited. 

They managed this farm themfelves, from the firft of 
Oftober 1723, to the laft day of September 1730. The 
produce during that fpace was 50,083,967 livres 11 ions 
9 deniers [about 2,086,831]. i8s. lod.] which made 
7^154,852 livres 10 fols 3 deniers [about 298,120!. 178. 
id.] a-year ; out of this mud be dedaded yearly 
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3,042,963!. 19s. 6d. [about 126,790!. 4s. 2d.] for the 
charges of preparing tlie land. 

Thefe cliarges were fo enormous, that it was thought the 
buiinefs, whicli grew every day more confiderabie, would 
be better in the hands of the farmers-general, who would 
manage,it at lefs expence by means of the clerks tliey em¬ 
ployed for other purpofes. The company accordingly 
farmed it for eight years, at the rate of 7,500,000 livres 
[312,500!.] for each of the firft four years, and 8,000,000 
[333,333!. 6s. 8d.] for each of the four laft. This con- 
trad; was continued upon the fame teims till the month of 
June 1747; and the king promifed to account with the 
company for the increafe of the produce, as foon as it 
fliould be known and afeertained. 

At this period, the king united the tobacco farm to his 
other duties, creating and alienating, for the ufe of the 
company, an annuity of nine millions [375>oool.] for 
ever, upon a capital of an hundred and eighty millions 
[7>5co,ocol.] This large compenfation was thought to 
be due to them for the old debt of ninety millions 
[3,750,000!.] for the overplus of the profit upon the to¬ 
bacco farm, from 1738 to 1747 ; and to indemnify them 
for the expences of the negro trade, for the Ioffes they had 
fuflaincd during the war, for their giving up the exclufive 
privilege of the trade to St. Domingo, and for the lofs of 
the ton duty, which had been fufpended ever fince the year 
1731. Yet this compenfation has been thought inadequate 
by fome of the proprietors, who have difeovered, that ever 
fince the yCv^r 1758, upwardsof 11,700,000 pounds weight 
of tobacco have been annually fold in the kingdom at three 
livres [2s. 6d.] a-pound, though it had been bought for 
twenty-feven livres [il. 2s. 6d.] a-hundred. 

The nation was of a very different opinion. The direc¬ 
tors, who prevailed upon government to acknowledge fo 
large a debt, have been accufed of facrificing the interefl 
of the public to that of a private fociety. A writer, who 
in our days fhould examine whether this accufation were well 
or ill grounded, would pafs for an idle man. Such a dif-» 
cuffion would be altogether needlefs, fince every circum- 
ftance of this tranfadion has been m^de public. It will be 
fufficient to obferve, that it was with the nine millions 
[375,000!.] a-year, improperly facrificed by the ftate^ 
VoL IL F 
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that the company was enabled to anfwer the demand of 
8,736,065 livres [364,836!. led.] with which it was charg¬ 
ed, fo that the overplus remaining to them, amounted to 
about 244,000 livres [i0,1661. 138. 4d.] of net revenue. 

It is true, they had private limple-contraft debts to 
the amount of 74,505,000 livres [3>i04,375l.] but they 
had in trade, in (lock, or in debts to call in, 70,733,000 
livres [2,947,208!. 6s. 8d.] It will be acknowl^ged, that 
befide the difference in the value, there was alfo fome in the 
nature of the fecurities. Accordingly, the government 
muff have tfxpe6led, that it would be obliged to fulfil the 
engagements of the company. It has, however, faved ten 
millions of livres [416,666!. 13s. 4d.] the claims of which 
have been loff, or the claimants themfclves have unfortu¬ 
nately periHied in the revolutions that happen fo frequently 
in Alia. The Ioffes that have been fuffained, refpefting 
what was due to the company in Europe, in America, and 
in the Indies, have not been much more confiderable; and if 
the ifles of France and Bourbon were ever able to pay the 
7,106,000 livres [296,089]. 6s. 8d.] they owe, the injury 
upon this point would not have been of much confcqucncc. 

The only wealth of the company confifted, therefore, in 
moveable and unmoveable effects, to the amount of about 
twenty millions [833,333!. 6s. 8d.] and in the profpe6l of 
the extinftion of the life annuities, which in time muff bring 
in three millions [125,000!.] a-year. The adlual value of 
this article might be reckoned equal to a clear capital of 
thirty millions [1,250,000!.] 

Independent of thefe properties, the company enjoyed 
fome very beneficial rights. The exclufive fale of coffee 
had been granted them ; but as public utility required that 
ati exception fhould be made in 1736, with regard to 
coffee imported from the American illands, they obtained, 
lyy way of compenfation, a yearly fum of 50,000 livres 
[2083I. 6s. 8d.] which was always duly paid. Even the 
privilege for Mocha coffee was cancelled in 1767, the go¬ 
vernment having allowed the importation of that of the Le¬ 
vant. The company obtained no indemnification on this 
Recount. 

They had experienced a greater lofs the year before. In 
1720 they had been invefted with the foie right of tranf- 
porting flaves to the American colonics. This fyftem foon 
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appeared to be erroneous; and it was agreed, that all the 
merchants in the kingdom fhould be at liberty to carry on the 
llavc trade, upon condition of adding a pifiole [i6s. 9d.] 
per head to the thirteen livres [los. lod.] granted out of 
the royal treafury. Suppofing that 15,000 negroes were 
difpofed of every year in the French iflands, this made a 
clear income of 345,000 livres [i4>375l.] for the com¬ 
pany. This bounty, which was allowed them for a trade 
tliey were not concerned in, was taken off in 1767, and 
was made up to them by a more reafonable equivalent. 

At the firft formation of the company, they had obtain¬ 
ed a gratuity of 50 livres [2I. is. 8d.] upon every ton of 
goods they fimiild export, and of 75 livres [3I. 28. 6d.3 
upon every ton they Hiould import from abroad. The im- 
nidry, upon the fupprefiion of the bounty upon negroes, 
increafed the gratuity upon ev^ry ton exported to 75 livres 
[3I. 28. 6d.] and upon every ton imported to 80 [3I. 6a. 
8d.] If we rate both at 6000 tons a-year, we fhall lind a 
produce of above a million [41,666!. 135. 4d.] for the com¬ 
pany, including the 50,000 livres [2083I. 6s. 8d.] they 
received upon the coffee. 

While the income of the company remained entire, their 
expences were leffened. By the edi<^ of 1764, the iflauds 
of France and Bourbon were become the property of the 
government, which engaged to fortify and defend them. 
By this arrangement the company was exonerated of two 
millions [83,333!. 6s. 6d.] a-year, without the leaft detri¬ 
ment to the cxclufivc trade they enjoyed in thofe two 
iflands. 

With all thefe feemlngly-profperous circumftances, the 
debts of the company were daily increafing, and it could 
not pofllbly have fupported itfclf without the afliftance 
of government. But for foraetime pafl the council of 
Lewis XV Iiad appeared to be very indifferent about the 
cxiftence of that great body. At lafl a decree "of council 
was iffued, bearing date the J3th of Augiift 1769, hy 
which the king fufpended the exclufive privilege of the 
India company, and granted to all his fubjeds tte liberty 
of navigating and trading beyond the Cape of Good Hope. 
However, in granting this unexpeded freedom, the govern¬ 
ment thought proper to lay it under feme reftraint. The 
■decree which opens this new tia6l to private naviguiorsi rc- 
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quires them to provide themfelves with paflports, which 
are to be given them gratis by the direftors of the 
India company. It obliges them to make their returns to 
Port I’Orient, and nowhere elfe. It eftablifhes a duty by 
way of indulto on all goods imported from India ; vrhich, 
by a fecond decree of council, iflhed on the fixth of Sep¬ 
tember following, was fixed at five per cent, on all goods 
coming from India and China, and at three percent, upon 
all commodities of the growth of the iflands of France and 
Bourbon. 

The company The decree of the 13th of Auguft, by 
lofe all hopes of only fufpending the privilege of the com- 
i'evivinyr their pany, feemed to leave to the proprietors 
trade, and cede the power of refuming it: but as they 
all their effeds faw no probability of ever being able to 
to government. do this, they wifely determined to liqui¬ 
date their concerns In fuch a manner, as to 
fecure their creditors, and the remains of their own for* 
tunes. 

For this purpofc they offered to give up to the king all 
the company’s fliips, thirty in number ; all the warehoufes 
and other buildings belonging to them at Port I’Orient and 
in India ; the property of their fadlories, with the manu- 
fafturcs dependent on them ; all naval and military ftores ; 
and, lalUy, two thouland four hundred and fifty Haves 
which they had in the iflands. All thefe articles were va¬ 
lued at thirty millions [1,250,000!.] by the proprietors, 
who at the fame time demanded the payment of 16,500,000 
livres [687,500!.] which were due to them by the govern¬ 
ment. 

The king agreed to the propofal, but chofe to Icffen the 
purchafe*money : not that the effefts were not of dill great¬ 
er value while they remained In the hands of the company ; 
but beihg made over to the government, they brought an 
additional encumbrance upon it. So that, inflead of 
46,500,000 livres, [i>937j50o 1.] which the proprietors 
demanded, the prince, to clear all accounts with them, 
created a perpet ual annuity for their benefit, of i ,200,ooolivres 
[50,000!.] upon a capital of thirty millions [1,250,000!.] 
The edidl for that purpofc was ifliied in January 1770. 

This new contract the company mortgaged for twelve 
millions [458,3331. 6s, 8d.] which they borrowed upon life 
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annuities at ten per cent, and by a lottery in February fol¬ 
lowing. This money was borrowed to enable them to ful¬ 
fil tbe engagements they had entered into when they under¬ 
took the lad expeditions ; but it was infuflicient : fo that, 
iindijig thcmfelves utterly unable to ralfe more, the proprie¬ 
tors, at their meeting on the 7th April 1770, made ovel* 
their whole property to the king, except the capital that 
had been moitgaged to the pioprietors of the (hares. 

The principal articles comprifed in this cefTion, confided 
in the abolition of 4,200,000 livres [i75>oool.] in life an¬ 
nuities ; in that jKirt of the contract of nine millions 
[375,000!.] which excetded the capital of the fnares; in 
the hotel of Paris ; in the India goods expected home in 
1770 and 1771, fuppofed to be worth 16,oco,oco 01 
livres [i>833,333!. 6s. 8d.] and, ladly, in three or four 
millions [about 150,000!. upon an average] of debts, to be 
called in from debtors either folvent or iiifolvent, in India, 
in the ifles of France and Bourbon, and at San Domingo. 
The proprietors engaged at the fame time to furnifh the 
king with a fum of 14,768,000 livres [615,333!. 6s. 8d.] 
to be railed by way of a call> which was fixed at 400 livres 
[16I. 13s. 4d.] per (hare. The government, in accepting 
thefe feveral offers, engaged, on their part, to pay all the 
perpetual and life annuities which the company was bound 
to pay ; all their other engagements, amounting to about 
forty-five millions [1,875,000b] all the penfions and half 
pays granted by the company, amounting to 80,000 livres 
[3,333!. 6s. 8d.] a-year; and ladly, to ftand all the charges 
and rifles attending a liquidation that mud neceffarily con¬ 
tinue fome years. 

The capital of each (hare, which, by the edI6I of Augud 
1764, had been fixed at 1500 livres [ 661 . 13s. 4d.] bearing 
an inured of 80 livres [3I. 6s. 8d.] the king nowralfed to 
2500 livres [104b 13s. 4d.] bearing an intered of 125 livres 
[5I. 4s. 2d.] a-year. The new intered was made fubje^l 
10 a dedu< 5 lion of a tenth, and it was agreed that this de- 
du^fion fhould be annually appropriated to the paying off 
the fhares by lot, on the footing of their capital of 2500 
livres [104I. 13s. 4d.] fo that the intered on the fliares thus 
paid off, would increafe the finking fund till the whole of 
the fhaies was finally liquidated. 

Thcfc refpedive conditions are recorded in a decree of. 

F3 
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council of the 8th of April, including a report of the de¬ 
liberations holden the day before in a general meeting of 
the proprietors, and condrmed by letters patent, bearing 
date the 22d of the fame month. In confeqiience of thefe 
agreements, the call has been paid, a fufllciency for the re- 
imbiirfement of the fhares, to the riumber of two hundred 
and twenty, has been taken out every year, and the fimple- 
contradt debts of the company have been pundtually paid 
when they became due. 

From all thefe particulars, it is no eafy matter to form 
an idea of the adlual mode of cxiftence of the India com¬ 
pany, and of the legal Hate of the trade they carried on. 
This company, which at prefent has no property, no bufi- 
nefs, no obje<^, cannot however be confidered as being en¬ 
tirely deftroyed, fince the proprietors have referved the joint 
flock that was mortgaged for their fhares 5 and that they 
have a common cheft, and deputies to fuperintend their in- 
terefls. On the other hand, their charter has been fuf- 
pended; but it is only fufpended, and is not included among 
the articles which the company has ceded to the king. The 
law by which it was granted is flill in force ; and the fhips 
that are fitted out for the. Indian feas, cannot fail without a 
pcrmiflion in the name of the company. So that the freedom 
which has been granted is but,a precau'ous one ; and if the 
proprietors nrould offer to refume their trade, with a fuffi- 
cient Hock to carry it on, they would have an undoubted 
right to do it without any new law to empower them. But 
except this nominal right, which in fadl is much the fame 
as if it did not exift, as the proprietors are not in a condi¬ 
tion to exercife it, all their other rights, properties, and 
fa6lories, are now in the hands of government. 

Neverthelefs, the voyages to India have been Hill conti¬ 
nued, although the fyllem of policy had not previoufly 
paved the way for the free trade that was to fucceed the mo¬ 
nopoly. If found principles had been followed, before the 
new mode of trading had been attempted, it would have 
been neceffary to fubflitute, infeulibly, and by degrees, the 
private merchants to the company. They fhould have been 
enabled to acquire knowledge upon the different branches 
of a trade with which they were yet unacquainted. They 
fhould have been allowed time to form connexions in the 
faXories. They fhould have been encouraged, and as it 
were, conduXed in the firfl expeditions. 
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This want of forefight muft be one of the principal 
caufes wliich have retarded the progrefs of the free trade, 
and which perhaps have prevented it from being lucrative 
when it became more extenfive : its tranfaclions have been 
carried on in thofe fadlories which were previoufly occupied 
by the monop?»lizing company. I..et us take a curfory view 
of thofe feltlemehtb, beginning with Malabar. 

Between the provinces of Canara and Prefent Jlaie of 
Calicut, lies a diftridl which extends the French upon 
eighteen leagues along the coall, and the coajl oj Ma* 
feven or eight leagues at ^oll in the in- /abar» 
land parts. The country, which is very 
unequal, abounds with pepper and cocoa trees. It is divid¬ 
ed into fcveral Icfs dillri(^s, fubjedf to as many Indian lords, 
who are all vaflals to the houfe of Colallry. The head of 
this bramin family is always to confine his whole attention 
to what concerns the worlhip of the gods* It would be 
beneath his dignity to ftoop to profane matters j and the 
reigns of government are given to his neareft relation. The 
country is divided into t\vo provinces. In the largeft, 
called the Irouvenate, is the factory of Tellicherry, where 
the Englilh purchafe annually fifteen hundred weight of 
pepper*, and the fadlory of Cananor, which the vutch 
have lately fold for about 250,000 livres [[10,4161. 138.4d.] 
becaufe it was an encumbrance to them. 

The fecond province, called Catenate, extends but five 
leagues along the coaft. Here the French were called in 
by the natives in 1722, with a view to engage them to a6l 
againft the Englifli ; but an accommodation having taken 
place, and made their afhflance unneceflary, they were 
forced to relinquifh a pod where they promised themfelve^u- 
fome advantages. Fired with refentment and ambition, 
they returned in greater numbers in 1725, and eftablifhed 
themfelves, fword in hand, on the mouth of the river Mahe. 
Notwithftanding this a6f of violence, they obtained of the 
prince, who governed that diftrid, an exclufive right to the 
pepper trade. This favour was fo great an advantage to 
them, that it gave rife to a colony of 6000 Indians, who 
cultivated 6350 cocoa trees, 3967 areka, and 7762 pepper 
trees. Such was the Hate of this fettlement, when tlif 
Eoglifh made themfelvcs mailers of it in 1760. 

r4 
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The fame fpirit of deftrii<^ion that they had fliewn in all 
tlicir conqueil^, influenced them at Mahe. Their intention 
was to pull down the houfes and difpeife the inhabitants. 
The fovercign of that country diffuaded them from their 
pLirpofe. All was fpaied, except the fortifications. When 
the French returned to tlieir factory, they found every 
thing much in the fame condition as they had left it. 

Mahe is furrounded with hills, on which were crc< 5 led 
five forts, that no longer exift. Thefe works were too 
numerous, though fome precautions are abfolutely neceflary. 
It is not proper to be perpetually expofed to the depreda¬ 
tions of the Nayers, who have formerly attempted to plun¬ 
der and dedroy the colony, and who might poflibly have 
dill the fame intentions, in order to put thernfclves under 
the proteflion of the Engliik at Ttllicherry, which is but 
three miles dillant from Mahd. 

Befide the polls requifite to fccure the place itfelf, it is 
very nccelfary to fojtify the entrance of the river. Since 
the Marattas have got ports of their own, they infeft the 
fca about Malabar with their piracies. Thofe banditti 
even attempt to land wherever they think there is fome 
booty to be got. Mahe would not be fecure from their at¬ 
tacks, if it contained money or commodities to tempt them. 

The French might make thernfclves ample amends for 
any expences they Ihould incur, if they did but carry on 
their trade with fpirit and fleill. Their fadloiy is the belt 
fituated for the pepper trade ; and the country would afford 
2,500,000 pounds weight of that commodity. What 
could not be confumed in Europe mi^ght be fold in China, 
on the Red fca, and at Bengal. A pound of pepper 
would coft them twelve fous [6d. j and they WH)uld fell it 
fur twenty-five or thirty [about is. 2d. on an average.] 

This advantage, conlidcrable as it is, would be increafed 
by the profits upon European goods w hich would be car¬ 
ried over to Mahe. Thofe who are bell acquainted with 
that fadlory are of opinion, that it will be an eafy matter 
to difpofe of 400,oco weight of Iron, 200,006 of lead, 
25,000 of copper, 2000 firelocks, 20,000 weight of gun¬ 
powder, 50 anchors or grapplings, 50 bales of cloth, 50,000 
ells of fail-cloth, a good quantity of quickfilver, and about 
200 caflcs of wine or brandy, for the French fettled in the 
colony, or for the Englilh in the neighbourhood. Thefe 
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feveral articles together would produce at leaft 384,000 
livres [16,cool.] of which 153,600 [6400I.] would be- 
clear gain, allowing the profit to be 40 per cent. Another 
advantage attending this circulation is, that there would 
always be a Rock in the fadory, which would enable them 
to purchafe the produdlions of the country in the fcafons of 
the year when they are clieapeft. 

The grcatelf obllacle to trade is the cuftom-houfe ella- 
bliflied in the colony. This troublcfome duty belongs to 
tfie fovereign of the country, and has always been a fubjedl 
of contention. The Englilh of Tellicherry, who laboured 
under the fame grievance, have found means to prevent all 
difputes about thefe duties, by paying a certain yearly fum 
as an equivalent. I'he French might do the fame j but 
they cannot expc£l that the prince would agree to it, un- 
lefs they prevloufly pay him the 46,353 rupees, or 111,247 
livres 4 fols [4635I. 6s.] which he has lent ; and unlefs 
they no longer refufe him the tribute flipulated for the 
benefit of living peaceably upon his territories. Matters’• 
cannot be fo eauiy adjulled at Bengal. 

France has engaged, by the treaty of Trejmtjlate of 
1763, to eredt no fortifications, and keep the French at 
no troops, in that rich and extenfive conn- BengaL 
try. The Engliih, who are fovereigns 
there, will not fuffer the French to deviate from wdiat they 
have required. Confequently Chandernagore, which be¬ 
fore the lall w’ar reckoned 60,000 fouls, and has now but 
24,000, is, and always-will be, entirely an open place. 

To this misfortune of a precarious fituation, may be 
added injuries and hardfiiips of every kind. Not fatisfied 
with the pofleflion of unlimited authority, the Englifh have 
been guilty of the moll; fcandalous enormities. They have 
iiifulted the French in their wmrk-lhops ; feduced their 
wmrkmen ; cut the linens .off of the looms ; infilled that 
the manufadlurers fhould do no work but for them in the 
three bell months of the year ; and that their own ladings 
fliould be picked out and completed before any thing was 
removed out of the work-(hops. The fcheme which the 
French and Dutch had contrived together, of making an 
exadl eftimate of the number of weavers, taking only half- 
between them, and leaving the reft to the Englift, has been* 
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confidcrcd as an infult. That ruling n.ition have proceed* 
ed fo far as to declare, that they would have their fadlors 
buy the goods even in Chandcrnagx>re ; and the Ftench 
have been forced to fubmit to this hardfliip, or they would 
have been excluded fioni every matket in Bengal. Tn a 
word, they have fo much abufed the unjuft right of vidory, 
that a philofopher might be tempted to wilh for the ruin of 
their liberty^ were not the people infinitely more oppiefTivc 
and cruel under the government of one man, than under a 
government tempered by the influence of many. 

As long as things remain upon the prefent footing in 
that opulent part of Alla, the French will meet with per** 
petual hardlhips and mortifications, and therefore no foliii 
and lafting advantage can accrue to trade. They would 
be refeued from this difgrace, if they could cxcliange Chau- 
dernagore for Chatigan. 

Chatigan is fituated on the confines of Arracan. The 
Portiigiiefe, who in the days of their profperity, endea¬ 
voured to get all the important polls in India into their 
own hands, made a conliderable eftablifliment at that place. 
Thofe who were fettled there threw off the yoke of their 
native country, when it became a part of the Spanilh domi¬ 
nions, choofing rather to turn pirates than to be flaves.. 
They long infefted the neighbouring coafts and feas with 
their depredations. At laft they were attacked by the 
moguls, who raifed a colony upon their ruins, powerful 
enough to prevent any inroads which the people of Ana- 
can and Pegu might be tempted to make into Bengal. 
This place then funk into obfeurity, till 1758, when the 
Englilh arrived and fettled there. 

The climate is healthy, the waters excellent, and provi- 
fions are in great plenty; the landing is cafy, and the 
ancliorage fafe. The continent, and the ifiand of Sondiva, 
make a tolerable harbour. The rivers Barrumputri and 
£tki, which are branches of the Ganges, or at Icaft com¬ 
municate with it, greatly facilitate commercial operations. 
If Chatigan be further diftant from Patna, Caflimbuzai*, 
and fome other markets, than the European colonics on 
the river Hughly, it is nearer to Jogdia, Dacca, and all the 
manufadiures of the lower river. It is a matter of no con- 
fequence, whether (hips of burden can or ca^mot enter the 
Ganges on that fide, at the inland navigation is never caj;- 
trkd lOn but with boats. 
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Though the knowledge the Englifli had of thefe ad“ 
vantages had determined them to feize upon Chatigan, wc 
are inclined to think they would have given it up at the 
laft peace, to get rid of the French and remove them from 
a place which lies too near their own fettlements, and which 
long habit had endeared to them. We even prefume, that 
at Chatigan, the Engliih would have defifted from thofc 
conditions they required at Chandernagore, which ftamp a 
difgrace upon the pofleflbrs, more detrimental to the fchemes 
of commerce than it is poflible to conceive. Trade is a 
free profeflion. The fea, the voyages, the rlfk, and the 
viciffitudes of fortune, all infpire a love of independence* 
'This gives life and fpirit to tr^e, which, when confined,, 
languifhes, and is loft.. 

The prefent opportunity is, perhaps, a favourable one, 
to think of the exchange we propofe. The fortifications 
which the Englifh had begun to ere6f at Chatigan having 
been thrown down by frequent earthquakes, they feem to 
have taken a dill ike to a place for which they had (hewn 
fome predilection. As to Ae French, this- inconvenience,, 
great as it is, would be preferable to that of living in a 
defencelefs town. It is better to ft rive againft nature than 
againft men, and to be expofed to the fhocks of the earth 
than to the infults of nations. The French, though re- 
ftraiiied at Bengal, fortunately meet with fome compen- 
fation, in having a better fituation on the coaft of Coro^ 
man del. 

To the north of that very extenfive PrefentJituatlon of 
coalE, they poflefs Yanam, in the pro- the French upon the 
vince of Rajahmandry. This fadlory, coaft of Coroman^ 
which has no land belonging to it, del,. 
and is fituated nine miles from the 
mouth of the river Ingerom, was formerly a very flourifh* 
ing one. From miftaken motives it was negledfed about 
the year 1748. It would, however, afford goods to the 
value of 4 or 500,000 livres [from 16,6661. 13s. 4d. to 
*^>8331. 68. 8d.] as the cotton manufaAures are very con- 
fidcrable in that neighbourhood, and the cottons remarks 
ably fine and good. It has been found by experience tO‘ 
be a good market for difpofing of European cloth. The 
trade of this place would be more lucrative^ if they were. 

F6 
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not obliged to fhare the profit with the Englifli, who have 
a fmall fettlcmcnt within two miles of the French. 

The competition is much more detrimental to their in- 
tereft at Mafulipatnam. The French, who formerly were 
mafters of the whole town, but have nothing left now 
except the fad^ory they had before 1749, cannot poilibly 
contend with the Englifli, who make them pay duty for all 
their imports and exports, and enjoy befides all the favour 
in their own trade which fovereignty can command. Things 
being thus ciicumflanced, the French confine their dealings 
to the purchafe of fome fine handkerchiefs and other calll- 
coes, to the amount of 150,000 livrcs [623oh] It is far 
olherwife at Karicah 

This town, fituated in the kingdom of Tanjour, on one 
of the branches of the Cokroon, which will bear fliips of 
J50 tons burden, was ceded to the company in 1738, by 
a dethroned king, who was in want of protedlion. Having 
been reflored before he had fulfilled his engagements, he 
retradled the gift he had made. A nabob attacked the 
place with liis army, and in 1739 it up to the Fremch, 
who were In fricndfliip with him. Soon after this, the 
vingrateful and perfidious prince was llranglcd by the in¬ 
trigues of his uncles; and his fucceffor, who had inherited 
his enemies with his throne, being defirous of obtaining the 
Iriendfliip of a powerful nation, confirmed them in their 
poffclTion. The Englifli took the place in 1760, and blew 
up the fortifications. It was afterwards reliored to the 
French, who returned thither in 1765. 

In its prefent date, Karical is an open place, which may 
contain 15,000 inhabitants, moll of them employed in 
weaving ordinary handkerchiefs and cottons, for the wear 
of the natives. The territory belonging to it, which has 
been confiderably increafed by the concefiions which the 
king of Tanjour made in 1749, more what it 

was at firll, two leagues in length, and one league in the 
broadefl; pait. It is compofed of fifteen hamlets, of which 
one only deferves our notice ; this is called Tiriimale-Ray- 
enpatnam, and contains no lefs tlian 25,000 fouls. The 
inhabitants w^cavc and paint perfians that are tckrably fine, 
fit for Batavia and the Philippine iflands. I'lie coolies and 
mohammedans have fmall vcflels, with which they trade 
to Ceylon, and along the coaft. 
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France may draw annually from this fettlement, two 
hundred bales of cottons or handkerchiefs fit for Europe, 
and a large quantity of rice for the fubliflence of her other 
colonies. 

All goods bought at Karical, Yaiiam, and Mafulipatnam, 
are carried to Pondicherry, the chief fettlement of the 
French in India. 

This town, which rofe from fuch frnall beginnings, in 
lime became a great, powerful, and famous city. The 
ftreets, which are all llraight, and moll of them broad, are 
lined with two rows of trees, which keep them cool even in 
the heat of day. The moll remarkable public edilices are 
a mofque, two pagodas, two churches, and the governor's 
houl’c, which is reckoned the moll magniheient building in 
the eaft. A fmall citadel had been conliruded in the year 
1704; but it Is of no ufe, fince hoiifes have been allowed 
to be built all round it. To fupply the lofs of this de¬ 
fence, three fides of the town had been fortified with a 
rampart, a ditch, bullions, and a glacis, which was unfinifh- 
ed in fome places. The road was defended by fome bat¬ 
teries judicioully placed. 

The town, which was full a league in circumference, 
contained 70,000 inhabitants, of which 4000 were Euro¬ 
peans, Mellces, or TopalTes. There were at moll io,oco 
mohammedans; the reft were Indians, 15,000 of whom 
were chriftians, and the others of feventeen or eighteen dif¬ 
ferent calls or tribes. Three villages, dependent on the 
town, might contain 10,coo fouls. 

Such was the ftate of the colony, when the Englilh made 
themfelves mailers of it in the beginning of the year 1761, 
utterly dellroyed it, and turned out the inhabitants. Others 
may, perhaps, examine whether the barbarous right of Wc-r 
could jullify fuch enormities. Let us turn away our eyes 
from fo many cruelties committed by a free, magnanimous, 
and enlightened nation; and conlider only the refolution 
France has taken to reftore Pondicherry to its former 
fplendoLir. Every thing concurs to jullify tlie wifdom of 
this choice. 

This town, like all others on the coall of Coromandel, 
has no harbour, but it has a much more commodious road. 
The Ihips can anchor clofe to* the ftiore, under the cannon 
f f the fortifications. Its territory, which is three leagues 
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long and one league broad, is nothing more th:-n a barren 
fand*bank on the fea coaft ; but the greateft part is fit for 
the culture of rice, v( getables, and a root called chayaver, 
which is ufed in dying. Two fmall rivers that crofs the 
country, but are not navigable, afford excellent water for 
the fame purpofe, particularly for the blue dye. Three 
miles from the town is a hill, which rifea a hundred toifes 
above the level of the fea, and is a guide to (hips at the 
diftance of feven or eight leagues; which is a very con. 
fiderable advantage upon fo flat a coaft. Ac the top of 
this hill is a very large body of water, that has been col- 
leafing for ages, and, after refrefhing and fertilizing a fpa- 
cions territory, flows down to water the grounds about 
Pondicherry. Laftly, the colony is favourably fituated 
for the reception of provifions and merchandize from the 
Carnatic, the kingdoms of My fore and Tanjour. 

Such were the important reafons which determined 
France to rebuild Pondicherry. As foon as her agents 
appeared on the nth of April 1765, the unfortunate In¬ 
dians, who had been difperfed by the calamities of war, 
and by political intrigues, flocked thither in great num. 
bera. By the beginning of the year 1770, there were 
27,000 who had rebuilt their ruined houfes. They are all 
brought up in the idea, that no man can be happy who 
does not die in the very place where he lirft faw the light.. 
This prejudice, fo pleafing to them, and which it may be 
fo ufeful to keep up, will undoubtedly make them all re¬ 
turn, as foon as the town is inclofed. 

This dcfign was fet on foot fome years after the French^ 
had regained pofTeflion of the place. No other idea was 
then entertained with regard to building upon a fandy foil, 
where the foundations muft neceflarily be laid in. the water^. 
than tliat of a fortification raifed fur puits, a very expenfive 
kind of work, and to which there is, as it were, no end. 
M. Bourcet preferred the eredling of it upon forelands^, 
with 2L rrvetement {or outward coating) of no thicknefs, 
floping to two fifths of its height, and fupported by a ram¬ 
part of wet earth, well beat and compawed. Thefc fore¬ 
lands had been formerly employed in the conftr\>ftion of 
the walls furrounding the place: but the foundation of the 
walls which fupported them had not been laid fufficicntly* 
deep to prcTcnt the linking that would have been pra^^ 

4 
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duced by the running off of the fands which might hare 
cfcapcd from under thefe foundations; an advantage 
which the new mode of conftrudion was far from having. 
Upon this bad plan a thoufand toifea of reveUment were 
raifed. 

No fooner were the miniftry in Europe informed of tlje 
def^eds of thefe works, than they fent M. Defclaifons, a 
man diftinguifhed in the corps of engineers by his probity 
and talents. This flcilful engineer did not adopt either the 
fortifications fur puttsy or thofe on forelands with revete^ 
mens (loping to two fifths of their height. He began his 
work in 1770, and completed in feven months an extent, 
of fix hupdred and thirty-fix toifes ; with ten feet of net 
mafonry above the foundation, which was laid at the lowed 
point where it was pofliblc to drain off the waters. His 
mafonry was folid, and his revetement eonftruded according 
to the rules of the greatefi mailers. 

The fpirit of intrigue, which then carried every thing at 
Verfailles, occafioned M. Defclaifons to be recalled, and 
he was fuceeded by the fame engineer whofc works had fo 
juftly been ceufured. This man had recourfe to his former 
method, although every thing he had done before was al¬ 
ready cracked; and he executed a new extent of fortifica¬ 
tion of eight hundred toifes, which fell to pieces in the 
fame manner as the former. 

The voice of reafon, which will fometimes make itfelf 
be heard, prevailed upon the government to apply again to 
M. Defclaifons in 1775. He was defired to undertake the 
completion of the works of Pondicherry, but at the fame 
time to keep the fortifications that were already credled. 
This mode of proceeding was too repugnant to found prin¬ 
ciples for him to accede to it; and he judged it indilpen- 
fably nccefl'ary to facrificc every thing that had been ex¬ 
ecuted contrary to the rules of the art. He demonflrated, 
that the works ercclcd upon forelands were improper both 
for defence and duration ; that the inclined revetemens could 
not fail of breaking either horizontally or vertically ; that 
a wall placed before the forelands muft neceffarily make 
them decay, and might occafion the finking and deftrudioiii 
of the revetemens thcmfelves. ' His opinion was, that it was 
proper to defend Pondicherry according to the methodg 
praftifed in Europe; and tW an inclofure with limpic 
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baftions and a few out-works was fufficient. The ex- 
pences of this fortification were to amount to five millions 
of livres [208,333!. 6s. 8d.] This reafoning, though not 
controverted, was not acceded to ; and the place remained 
dcfencelefs, or in a Hate of weaknefs and ruin, which is 
every day increafing. 

The French fadilories in India^ in their prefent (late, do 
not produce more than 200,000 livres [8,333!. 6s. 8d.] 
while they coll more than 2,000,000 of livres [83,333!.. 
6s. Sd.j every year. This is a very confiderable facrlfice, 
and yet it is lefs than what is required for the prefervaiion 
of the illes of France and Bourbon, which are not in fo 
flourifhing a (late ^ they were expe<fled to have been. 

IJle of Bourbon, Bourbon is 60 miles in length, and 45 in 
breadth; but nature has rendered ufeleisthc 
greateft pai t of this extenfive fpace. Three inaccefiible peaks, 
which are 1600 toifes high; a dreadful volcano, the environs 
of which are always burnt up ; uumberlefs ravines, of fo 
fteep a defeent that it is impoflible to clear the foil; moun¬ 
tains, the fummit of which is conllantly arid ; coafts in ge¬ 
neral covered with Hones: thefe are fo many natural and 
unfurmountablc obllacles to a cultivation of any extent. 
MoH of the lands, even which can be cultivated, are (lop¬ 
ing ; and it is not uncommon to fee the beH-founded ex- 
pe<Slations fniHratcd by torrents. 

A beautiful fity, a pure air, a delicious climate, and 
vvholefome waters, have, however, collecled in the ifland a 
population of fix thoufand three hundred and forty white 
men, well-made, Hrong, courageous, and diHributed in nine 
parities, of which that of St. Dennis is the piincipal. 
Thefe men, a few' years ago, were celebrated for a fpirit of 
candour, equity, and moderation, worthy of the primitive 
ages. The war of 1756 produced fome little alteration in 
their charader, without affeding materially their morals. 

Thefe virtues w'cre the more remarkable, as they fprang 
up and were maintained in the midll of fix-and-twenty 
thoufand one hundred and feventy-five Haves, according to 
the calculation made in 1776. 

At the fame period, the colony reckoned feven-and-fifty 
thoufand eight hundred and fifty-eight animals, not one of 
which wasHevoted to agriculture. Excepting two thoufand. 
eight hundred and ninety-one horfes, wliich were employed . 
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for different purpofcs, the reft were entirely deftined for 
fiibfiftence. 

In this year, the produce of the harveft rofe to five mil¬ 
lions four hundred and forty-one thoufand twenty-five quin¬ 
tals of corn ; to three millions one hundred and ninety-one 
thoufand four hundred and forty tons of rice; to twenty- 
two millions four hundred and fixty-one thoufand eight 
hundred tons of maize; and to two millions five hundred 
and fifteen thoufand one hundred and ninety tons of pulfe. 
Mod of thefe produdlions were confnmcd in Bourbon itfelf; 
the reft fupplied fubfiftence to the ifte of France. 

The colony cultivated for the mother-country eight mil¬ 
lions four hundred and ninety-three thoufand coffee plants, 
the fruit of which is of the beft kind next to that of Ara¬ 
bia. Each of thefe trees yielded originally near two pounds 
of coft'ee. This produce is diminifhed by three-fouiths, 
fince the cultivation has been carried on in an open country, 
fince the planters have been under a neceffity of grow'ing 
their trees in an exhaufted foil, and fince the infedfts have 
attacked them. 

The court of Verfailles will never attend to the improve¬ 
ment of a colony, t^here deep fhores, and a fea violently 
agitated, render the navigation always dangerous, and often 
irapradicable. It were rather to be wilhed that it might 
be abandoned, bccaufe it is a powerful attraAion to fomc 
men, and to fome exertions, which ffiould rather be all con¬ 
centrated in the ifle of France, which is only five-and-thirty 
leagues diftant from it. 

According to the obfervations of the Abbe Prefent Jlate 
de la Caille, this other pofl'efliou meafures of the of 

thirty-one thoufand eight hundred and ninety Frame. 
toifes in its greateft diameter ; twenty-tw'O 
thoufand one hundred and twenty-four in its greateft 
breadth ; and four hundred and thirty-two thoufand fix 
hundred and eighty acres of fuperficies. Numbers of 
mountains are to be feeii in it; not one of which is more 
than four hundred and twenty-four toifes high. Although 
the foil he in all parts covered with ftones of a greater or 
lefs fize, fo tliat it cannot be tilled with the plough, but 
mu ft be worked with the fpade, it is neverthelefs fit for 
many things. Tiiough more fuperficial and kfs feitile 
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than that of Bourbon, it is more generally fufceptible of 
cultivation. 

This ifland for a long time engaged the fpeculation, ra¬ 
ther than the indiiftry of its poireflbrs ; they wafted their 
time in conjcdlures concerning the life it might be put to. 

Some were inclined to make a mart of it, where all In¬ 
dia goods (hould centre. They were to be brought thither 
on India bottoms, and then fliipped on board French vef- 
fels, which were never to go any further. A double ad¬ 
vantage evidently arofe from this fcheme ; firft, the expences 
were leffened, as both the pay and maintenance of India 
failors is very trifling; and, fecondly, the fhips crews were 
better preferved, for thefe were fometimes deftroyed by the 
length of the voyage alone, and ftill more frequently by the 
climate, efpecially in Arabia and at Bengal. This plan 
met with no fupport. It was feared that the company 
would fall into contempt, unlcfs they difplayed, in thefe dif- 
tant latitudes, a naval force fufficient to infure rcfpedl. 

Others, agreeably to a new fyftem which engaged their 
attention, were of opinion that the inhabitants of the ifle of 
France ihould be allowed to trade to India, which they had 
never yet been fuffered to do. The fupporters of this fyf¬ 
tem maintained, that the propofed freedom would prove an 
abundant fource of wealth to the colony, and confequently 
to the mother-country. But the ifland was then in want 
of both veflels and fpecie : it had no articles for exporta¬ 
tion, nor means of confumption. For all thefe reafons, the 
experiment proved unfuccefsful, and it was rcfolved that 
the ifland fhould be entirely confined to agriculture. 

This new regulation gave rife to frefli miftakes. Men 
were fent from the mother-country to the colony, who nei¬ 
ther underftood hufbandry, nor were accuftomed to labour. 
The lands were diftributed at a venture, and without diftin- 
ruifhing what was to be cleared from what did not want it. 
Money was advanced to the planters, not in proportion to 
their induftry, but to the intereft they could make with the 
government. The company, who got cent, per cent, upon 
the commodities the colony drew from Euiope, and fifty 
per cent, upon thofe that were fent in from India, required 
that the produce of the country fliould be delivered into 
their warehoufes at a very low price. To complete the 
misfortunes of the colony, the company, who had kept all 
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the power in their own hands, broke their engagements 
they had entered into with their fubjedls, or rather with 
their flaves. 

Under fuch an adminiftration, no improvements could be 
expeded. Difcouragement threw moft of the colonifts in¬ 
to a flatc of inaflion. Tliofe who had fome fliare of in- 
duftry remaining, were cither in want of the means that 
lead to profperity, or were not fupported by that ilrength 
of mind which enables men to fiirmount the difficulties al¬ 
ways attending upon new fettlements. Thofe who had an 
opportunity of feeing and obferving the agriculture of the 
ifle of France, found it little better than what they had 
feen among the favages. 

In ] 764, the government took the colony under its own 
immediate controul. From that period, to 1776, a popu- 
lation has been fucceffively formed there of fix thoufand 
three hundred and eighty-fix white men, including two 
thoufand nine hundred and fifty-five foldiers 5 of eleven hun-» 
dred and ninety-nine free negroes, and of twenty-five thou¬ 
fand one hundred and fifty-four flaves* The cattle on the 
ifland has alfo been incrcafed to twenty-five thoufand three 
hundred and fixty-feven. 

The coffee tree has employed a confiderable number of 
planters ; but the hurricanes that have fucceeded each other 
with extreme rapidity, have prevented any advantage being 
derived from thefe plantations. The foil itfelf, which is in 
general ferruginous and‘of little depth, feeins improper for 
this culture. It might therefore, with reafon be doubted, 
whether it would fucceed here, if even the government had 
not endeavoured to check it, by the duties that have been 
laid on the coffee at its going out of the ifland, and at its 
entrance in France. 

Three fugar plantations have been eftablifhed, and thefe 
arc fufficient for the wants of the colony. 

No more than forty thoufand weight of cotton has yet 
been gathered. This laft commodity is of a good kind, 
and every thing promifes an increafe of it. 

The camphor, the aloes, the cocoa tree, the agallochum, 
the fago, the cardamom, the cinnamon tree, and many other 
vegetables proper to Afia, which have been naturalized in 
the ifland, will probably always remain objeds of mere 
riofity. 
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Some iron mines had been difcovered a long time; but 
It has been found neceflary to abandon thefe, becaufe they 
could not fiipport the competition of thofe in Europe. 

It is well known, that for thefe two hundred years, the 
Dutch have been enriching themfelves by the fale of cloves 
and nutmegs. To fecure to themfelves the exclufive trade 
of thefe articles, they have dellroyed or cnflaved the nation 
that was in poflellion of thofe fpices ; and, left the price of 
them Hiould fall, even in their own hands, they have rooted 
up moft of the trees, and have frequently burnt the fruit of 
thofe they had preferved. 

This barbarous avidity, which has fo often excited the 
indignation of other nations, fo ftrongly exafperated Mr. 
Poivre (who had travelled all over Afia as a naturalift and 
a philofopher), that he availed himfelf of the authority he 
was intrufted with in the iile of France, and fent men into 
the letift-frequcnted parts of the Moluccas, to fearch for 
what avarice had for fo long a time withholden from the 
reft of the world. The labours of thofe intrepid and faga- 
cious navigators, in whom he had confided, were crowned 
with fuccefs. 

On the t7th of June 1770, they brought to the ifle of 
France 450 nutmeg, and 70 clove trees; 10,000 nutmegs, 
either growing, or ready to grow; and a cheft of cloves, 
feveral of which were iprung up. Two years after this, 
another importation was made, much more confiderable than 
the former. 

Some of thefe precious plants were carried to the iflands 
of Seychelles, of Bourbon, and of Cayenne ; but the greater 
part of them remained in the ifle of France. All thofe 
which were dillrlbutcd among private perfons periflied. 
The care of the moft Ikilful botanifts, the moft coutlant at¬ 
tention, and the moft confiderable expences, could not pre- 
ferve, even in the king’s garden, more than fifty-eight nut¬ 
meg, and thirty-eight clove trees. In the month of Octo¬ 
ber I 775» two of thefe laft bore flowers, which were chang¬ 
ed into fruit the next year. That which we have feen is 
finall, dry, and meagre. If they are not improved by a 
long naturalization, the Dutch will only have had a falfe 
alarm, and they will remain immutably the mailers of the 
fpice trade. 

Sound policy has given another deftination to the ifle of 
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France. The quantity of corn there muft he increafed; 
and the crops of rice extended by a more judicious diftri- 
bution of the waters : it is equally important to attend to 
the multiplying of the cattle, and to the improvement of 
the breed. 

Thefe objefts of firft neccfilty were for a long time in- 
confiderable, although it was an eafy matter to form paftur- 
ages, and although the foil yielded twenty for one. Only 
a few years ago it was fuggefted to the government, to buy 
lip, at a good price, all the grain which the planters might 
have to fell; and at this period the harvefts were increafed. 

If this plan be uninterruptedly followed, the colony will 
foon furnidi provifions for its inhabitants, for the navigators 
that may frequent its roads, and for the armies and fleets 
which circumftances will fooner or later bring there. Then 
this ifland will be what it fhould, the bulwark of all the fet- 
tlements which France pofltfles, or may one day acquire, in 
the Indies; the centre of all military operations, offenfivc 
or defcnfive, which her intereft will oblige her to undertake, 
or to fullain, in thefe diltant regions. 

It is fituated in the African feas, juft at the entrance 
of the Indian ocean. Though raifed as high as arid or 
burning coafts, it is temperate and wholefome. As it 
lies a little out of the common track, its expeditions can be 
carried on with greater fccrccy. I'hofe who wifli it was 
nearer to our continent, do not confider that, if it w^ere fo, 
it would be iinpofiiblc to pals in a fliort time from its road 
to the gulfs in the moll dillant of thefe regions, w hich is an 
ineftimable advantage to a nation that has no fea-port in 
India. 

Great Britain fees, with a jealous eye, her rivals pofTeffed 
of a fettlement where the ruin of her property in Afia may 
be pri pared. At the breaking out of a w^ar, her iitmoil 
eiTorts will certainly be exerted again ft a colony that threat¬ 
ens her rieheft tieafurcs. What a misfortune for France, 
ftiould Ihc fufter hcrielf to be deprived of it ! 

Yet wdiat have we not to fear, when we fee that to tluV 
day no care has been taken for the defence of this ifland ; 
that the means for this purpofe have alw'ays been w^anting, 
or mifapplied ; that the court of Verfailles, from year to 
year, has w^aited for the difpatches of the diredors to come 
to a determination on this point, juft as one w^ould w’ait for 
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thc’Tcturn of a courier from the frontiers i and that even at 
the time we are writing, there is Hill pernaps a difpute, re- 
fpc£ling the kind of prote6lion which it is moft expedient to 
adopt for a fettlement of this importance. 

It is the general opinion of feamen, that the fecurity of 
the illc of France mull depend entirely on the naval forces: 
but they acknowledge, that thefe forces cannot fulfil this 
intention, till they have been fheltered from thofe hurricanes, 
fo frequent and fo terrible, which prevail in thefe latitudes 
from the month of December to tliat of April. A great 
number of merchantmen have indeed been loft, and whole 
fquadrons have received fo much injury, even in Port Louis, 
the only one to which feamen at prefent refort, that too 
inuch labour cannot be beftowed in guarding againft thefe 
dreadful events. For a long time, the government paid little 
attention to this important obje^l. It has at length deter¬ 
mined to dig a large harbour in this road, in the comfort¬ 
able hope that (hips of all dimenfions may one day find a 
fafe afylum here. 

This bufinefs cannot be pufhed on with too much expe¬ 
dition ; but fuppofing it executed with every poflible fuc- 
cefs, the maritime forces would ftill be infufficient for the 
defence of the colony. The ftate will never fubjed itfelf 
to the expence of maintaining conftantly a ftationary fqua- 
dron in thefe latitudes; and it is poflible that the ifland may 
be attacked in the abfence of the fleet, which may alfo be 
be deftroyed by ficknefs, or by a ftorm. Let it be a ftrong 
or a weak one, it ftill runs the rifl< of being beaten ; and 
even if it were victorious, an opportunity may have been 
feized of landing troops during the aftion. Thefe troops 
would immediately march on to the port, and would make 
themfelves mafters of it, as well as of the victorious (hips, 
which might have taken ftielter there in order to refit. By 
this manauvre, which is a very Ample one, a valuable fet- 
tlcment would fall, without ftriking a blow, into the hands 
of an enterprifing and ll<ilful enemy. Thefe apprehenfions, 
which arc well founded, argue the necclfity of fortifications. 

Some engineers have imagined, that batteries judicioufly 
difpofed along the coaft, would be fuificient to prevent the 
beiicgers from landing. But fince it has been afeertained 
that the ifland is acccflible to boats in the greateft part of 
its circumference, that even in feveral places, a defeent could 
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be efFe6\cd by force under the protc6^ion of the men of 
war, thivS plan has been relinquifhed. It has been undcr- 
llood, that there would be an infinite number of pofts to 
fortify ; that the expences would be endlefs; that too many 
troops would be wanted ; and that the diftiihution of them 
would leave every point expofed to the confcqucnce of a 
landing executed fuddcnly, or by furprife. 

The idea of a war of pofts has not been thought a more 
fortunate one. The ifle of France, notwithftanding the 
advantage of pofts, will never colled a fufficient body of 
troops to refill thofe which the enemy may bring there. ^ 
The perfons who have propofed this idea, have laid a ftrefs 
upon the aftiftance to be obtained from the colonifts and 
the flaves: but they have been obliged at length to acknow¬ 
ledge, that this multitude, which might polubly be of fome 
ufe behind good ramparts, could be of little or no fervicc in 
the open field. 

The projed of building and fortifying a city in the in* 
land parts, has for a long time had its partifans. Such an 
cftabliftiment appeared to them proper to keep the befieg- 
ers at a diftance from the centre of the colony, and to force 
them, in time, to relinquifti any advantages they might have 
gained at firft. Tliey would not be convinced that with¬ 
out any movement on the part of an enemy, who was be¬ 
come maftcr of the ports and of the coafts, the garrifon, de¬ 
prived of every external communication, would foon be re- 
duced to the neceflity of furrendering at difcrction, or of 
periftiing with famine. And even if the enemy were to do 
nothing more than fill up the roads, and deftroy the arfenals, 
magazines, and all the public edifices, would not their prin¬ 
cipal objed be fulfilled I Of what concern would it be then 
to them, that there ftiould be a fortrefs and a ganilon in 
the midll of an ifland, incapable of giving them any un- 
cafincfs, or of exciting their jealoufy in future ? 

After fo many variations and fuch uncertainties of opi¬ 
nion, the government has begun to be convinced, that the 
only method of defending the colony is to provide for the 
fecurity of its two ports; to eftablifti a communication that 
fliall give rife to internal connedions between them; that 
(hall facilitate a ready diftribution of the forces according 
to the defigns of the enemy, and that fhall make the fuc- 
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cours which might arrive from without, by one or other of 
its roads, common to both parties. 

Poit Bourbon, where the Dutch had formed their fettle- 
ment, and Port Louis, the only one to which the French 
refort, had not hitherto appeared capable of being fortified ; 
the fifft, on account of its vaft extent, the latter, on account 
of the irregular heights which furround it. But the Che¬ 
valier d* Ar^on has propofed a plan which has removed all 
thefe difficulties, and which, after the fullefi; difeuffion, has 
obtained the approbation of thofe who are the beft: acquaint¬ 
ed with this important art. The expenccs attending the 
execution of this great project have been rigidly calculated, 
and it is affirmed that they will not be confiderable. 

But what number of troops will be wanted to defend 
thefe fortifications ? The fleilful engineer ufually requires 
but few. He is well aware, that if many were to be fent, 
they would foon grow effeminate by the heat of the clim¬ 
ate, become corrupt by the defire and expedlation of gain, 
ruined by debaucliery, and enervated by idlenefs. Accord- 
ingly, he has reduced them in time of peace to two thou- 
fand men, who will be eafily reflralned, exercifed, and dif- 
ciplined. This number appears to him fufficient to refift 
any fudden or unexpe( 5 led attack that might fall on the co¬ 
lony. If it were tlireatened with extraordinary danger 
from great preparations, a miniller, attentive to the llorms 
that are gathering, would have time enough to fend over 
the forces ncceffary to defend it, or to a6t in Indoftan ac¬ 
cording to circumilances. 

Some perfons will difapprove of thefe views. The ifle 
of France cofls the ftate annually eight millions of llvres 
[333,333!. 6s. 8d.] This expence, wliich will fcarce ad¬ 
mit of any redudion, excites the indignation of many good 
citizens. I'hcir wifh is, that this fettlement lliould be 
abandoned as well as Bourbon, which is only a burdenfome 
appendage to it. 

This indeed would he the fcheme mod expedient to be 
adopted, if we confidered only the languifliing trade now 
carried on by the French in India. But political fpecula- 
tions reach beyond this objed. It is forefeen, that if this 
refolution were adhered to, the Englifh would drive all fo¬ 
reign nations from the Afiatic feas; that they would ap¬ 
propriate to thcmfelves all the riches of thefe extenfive re- 
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gions; and that fo many powerful refources united in their 
hands would give them a dangerous influence in Europe. 
Thefe confidcratlons. ought ftill more fully to convince the 
court of Verfailles of the neceffity of fortifying the ifle of 
France; at the fame time taking the moft effedual precau¬ 
tions not to be impofed upon by the agents chofen to carry 
this point into execution. 

However, there is fo neceflary a connexion between the 
ifle of France and Pondicherry, that thofe two poflefiions 
are entirely dependent on each other; for, without the ifle 
of France, there would be no protedion for the fettlcments 
in India; and, without Pondic!<^crry, the ifle of France 
would be expo fed to the invaflon of the Englifli from Afia, 
as well as from Europe. 

The ifle of France and Pondicherry, when confldered as 
having a neceflary and mutual connedion, will be a fecurity 
to one another. Pondicherry will proted the ifle of France, 
as being the rival of Madras, which the Engliih mull al¬ 
ways cover with their land and fea forces; and, on the 
other hand, the ifle of France will always be ready to fuc- 
cour Pondicherry, or to ad oftenlively, as circumflanccs 
fliall require. 

From thefe principles it appears how requiflte it is, after 
having fortified the ille of France, to put Pondicherry im¬ 
mediately in a Hate of defence. This place will become 
the neceflary llaple of all the trade carried on with India, 
as well as a depolit of all the troops and proviflons that will 
be fent there. It will alfo ferve to proted a fmall force, 
when offenfive meafures are purfued. 

When the ifle of France and Pondicherry are once put 
in a proper pollure of defence, the court of Verfailles will 
no longer fcruple to afford the merchants that protedlion 
wliich the fovereign owes to his fubjeds, throughout the 
whole of his dominions. The Britilh miniftry, on their 
parts, will be more fully convinced, than they have hitherto 
appeared to be, of the neceffity of reftraining the Englifli 
traders within the bounds of moderation and jullice. But 
will the Englifli company be made to give up the abufe of 
power, and to renounce thofe loofe principles which their 
aftonifliing fuccefs has infpired them wdth ? This cannot be 
expeded. Their reflftance would produce acrimony ; the 
VoL IL G 
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intcrefts of the two nations would clafii, and war would 
cnfiic. 

Far be it from us to fuggeft any idea that would tend to 
rekindle the flames of difcord. Rather let the voice of 
reafon and philofophy be heard by the rulers of the world. 
May all fovereigns, after fo many ages of error, learn to 
prefer the virtuous glory of making a few men happy, to 
the mad ambition of reigning over wafted regions, and peo¬ 
ple groaning under the weight of oppreflIoB ! May all men 
become brethren, accuftom themfelves to confider the uni- 
verfe as one family under the eye of one common father ! 
But thefe wifties, which are thofe of every enlightened and 
humane man, wiW appear as idle dreams to ambitious mi- 
iiifters, who hold the reins of empire. Their bnfy and rell- 
lefs difpofition will ftill fhed torrents of blood. 

Some pitiful commercial intereft will again arm the 
French and the Englifti. Though Great Britian, in moft: 
of her wars, has aimed chiefly at deftroying the induftry of 
her neighbours; and though the fuperionty of her naval 
forces may ftill keep up the hope, fo often difappointed, 
of effeding this ; yet we may fafely foretel that fhe would 
choofe to remove the feene of adlion from the feas of Alia, 
where fire would have fo little to gain, and fo much to lofe. 
That power is not ignorant of the fecret wifties formed on 
all Tides for the overthrow of an edifice which eclipfes all 
the reft. The fubah of Bengal is fecretly exafperated that 
he has not even the appearance of authority left. The 
fubah of the Decan is incoiifolable to fee his commerce 
under the controul of a foreign power. The nabob of 
Arcot endeavours to difpel the jealoufies of his tyrants. 
The Marattas are exafperated to find perpetual obftacles to 
their, depredations. All the powers of thefe countries are 
either actually enftaved, or think themfelves on the eve of 
being fo. England, we may prefunic, would not widi to 
fee the French at the head of fuch a confederacy. On the 
contrary, w^e may venture to foretel, that a ftrid neutrality 
for Iiidia would be the wifeft plan they .could purfue, and 
the one they w'ould moft readily adopt. 

But would this fyftem be as eligible for their rivals ? 
Certainly not. The French are aw^are, that warlike pre¬ 
parations made at the ifle of France might be employed 
with advantage; that the conquefts of the Englifti are too 
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cxtenfive not to be open to attacks ; and that, fince their 
experienced ofRcers are returned home, the Britifh poffer- 
fions in Indollan are only defended by young men, more 
intent upon making their fortunes than upon military exr 
creifes. It is therefore to be prefumed, that a warlike na¬ 
tion would eagerly feize an opportunity of repairing their 
former difafters. At the hght of their ftandards, all thefe 
opprefTtd fovereigns would take the field ; and the ruleri 
of India, furrounded with enemies, and attacked at once 
on the north and on the fouth, by fea and by land, would 
infallibly be overpowered. 

Then the French, confidered as the 'Principles which 
deliverers of Indollan, would emerge the French ought 
from that (late of humiliation into which to purjue inlndia^ 
theirown mlfcondutfl hath plunged them. 

They would become the idols of the princes and people of 
Afia, provided the revolution brought about by them Ihould 
prove a lefTon of moderation. Their trade would be ex^- 
tenlive and flourifhing, fo long as they knew how to be 
juft. But this profperity would end in fome fatal cataf- 
trophe, (hould an inordinate ambition prompt them to 
plunder, ravage, and opprefs. They would then, in their 
turn, (hare the fame fate as their extravagant and cruel 
rivals whom they had reduced. 

To conquer, or to plunder with violence, is the fame 
thing. The plunderer and the violent man are always ob- 
jcdls of deteftation. 

Perhaps it may be true, that great riches are not to be 
rapidly acquired without great injuftice ; but it is not lefs 
true, that an uiijull man is iiniverfally hated ; and it is a 
matter of uncertainty, whether the wealth he hath gained 
will indemnify him for the odium he hath incurred. 

There is not any one nation that is not jealous of the 
profperity of another. Why mu ft this jealoufy be per¬ 
petuated notwithftanding the experience of its fatal con- 
fequences ? 

There is but one lawful mode of obtaining a fuperiority 
over our competitors : this is, mildnefs in adminiftration; 
faithful obfervance of engagements ; the having goods of a 
better quality, and the being fatisfied with a moderate pro¬ 
fit. Why (hould we have recourfe to other meafurcs, 
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pe£led of the flightcil extortion, be inftantly recalled. 
When venality is proved, punilh it upon the fpot, that 
there may he no temptation on one part to offer what it 
would be infamous on the other to receive. 

Every thing is loff, while your agents are only protedled 
perfons, or men of bad fame ; the foimer, who aie intent 
only upon repairing their fortunes, by plundering at a 
diftancc; the latter who come to hide their ignominy in 
y^our counting-hoLifes and fa^fories. There is no integrity 
lo confirmed, as to be expofed to ciofs the line without 
rifle of being tainted. 

If ye are jull and bumanc, people will remain with you ; 
they will do more ; tluy will even quit dillant countries to 
come and refide among yon. 

Appoint fome days of reft ; and inftitute Come feflivals, 
but let them be merely of a elvil natnie. You will be ever 
bkll indeed, if the molt cheeiful of thefe feflivals fliall be 
celebrated in commemoration of your firfl arrival in the 
country. 

Be faithful to the treaties you have concluded. Let 
your ally find an advantage in them, which is the only 
legitimate guarantee of their duration. If 1 be injured, 
either by my own ignorance, or by your cunning, vain is 
the oath I have taken j heaven and earth will releafe me 
from it. 

As long as ye fliall feparate the good of the nation that 
has received you, from your own advantage, ye wdll be op- 
preffors and tyrants ; and It is by the title of benefadors 
alone that we can conciliate affedion. 

If the man who dwells near you fhould bury his gold, 
you may be affured that he curfes you. 

To what purpofc Is it that ye oppofe a revolution, which, 
though diflant, will certainly be accompliflied, notwilh- 
ftanding all your efforts to prevent it ? The world that you 
have invaded mull free itfelf from that which you inhabit. 
Then the ftas wn'll only feparate friends and brotlieib. 
What great calamity do you fee in this, ye unjuft, cruel, 
find inflexible tyrants ? 

The edifice f wifdom is not eternal: but that of folly 
is continually tottering, and foon falls to pieces. Wifdom 
unprints its lading ebaraders upon the rocks; folly traces 
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hers on the fand. Settlements have been formed and fub- 
verted ; ruins have been lieapcd on ruins; countries that 
were well peopled have become defeit ; ports that were 
full of buildings have been abandoned ; vaft tradls that had 
been ill cemented with blood have feparated, and have 
brought to view the bones of murderers and of tyrants con¬ 
founded with each other. It feems as if from one region 
to another profperity had been purfued by an evil genius 
which fpeaks our feveral languages, and which diffufes the 
fame calamities in all parts. 

Let our firft vidims no longer feel themfclves avenged, 
and rejoice at light of the rage we are continually exerting 
againll each other. May thefe ideas, thrown out without 
art, and as they prefented themfclves to my mind, make a 
deep and lalling imprefllon ! May it pleafe heaven, that 
lienceforth I Ihould have nothing but your moderation and 
wifdom to celebrate : for it is agreeable to me to praife, 
and painful to cenfure. Let us now examine what has 
been the condudl of the northern powers, in endeavouring 
to (hare in the commerce of Afia : for the fpirit of luxury, 
penetrating alfo into thefe regions of iron and ice, has 
made the inhabitants covet the riches and the enjoyments 
of other nation*. 


BOOK V. 

TRADE OF DENMARK, OSTEND, SWEDEN, TRUSSIA, SPAIN, 
AND RUSSIA, TO THE EAST INDIES. SOME IMPORTANT 
INQUIRIES CONCERNING THE CONNECTIONS OF EUROPE 
WITH INDIA. 

T he moll powerful nations, as well as the largcft nvers, 
have been infigniiicant in their origin. It would be 
difficult to produce one fingle indance of a nation, fince 
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the creation of the world, that has either extended or en¬ 
riched itfclf, during a long interval of tranquillity, by the 
progrefs of induftry alone, or by the mere refources of its 
population. Nature, which makes vultures and doves, 
creates alfo that ferocious band, that is one day to ru(h 
upon the peaceful fociety which has been formed in its 
neighbourhood, or which it may meet with in its wander¬ 
ing incurlions. The purity of blood among nations, if we 
may be allowed the expreflion, as well as the purity of 
l)lood among families, cannot be more than temporary, un- 
lefs kept up by whimfical or religious inftitutions. A 
mixture is the neceffary refult of an infinite number of 
•aufes; and from this mixture a race univerfally fprings 
up, which is cither improved or degenerated, according as 
the chara6ter and manners of the conqueror have adapted 
ihemfelyes to the character and manners of the conquered ; 
or as the chara£ler and manners of the conquered people 
have given way to thofe of the conqueror. Among the 
various caufes which fooneft bring about this intermixture, 
that which prefents itfelf as the primary and principal one, 
is emigration j more or lefs excited by the barrennefs of 
the foil, and the difagreeablenefs of the rcfidence. If the 
eagle were to find an eafy fubfiltcnce among the defert 
locks that have been witnefs to his birth, his rapid flight 
would never have carried him, with his bill half open, and 
his claws extended, againll the innocent cattle that feed at 
the foot of his craggy afylum. But what does this raven¬ 
ous and warlike bird do, after he has feized his prey ? He 
repairs anew to the fummit of his rock, from whence he 
only defeends when he is again folicited by want. It is in 
the fame manner that the lavage treats his civilized neigh¬ 
bour ; and his plunder would be perpetual, If nature had 
not placed between the inhabitant of one region and that 
of another, between the man of the mountain, and the man 
who dwells in the valley or among the fens, the fame bar¬ 
rier that feparates the different fpecies of aninjals, 

Ancient remolu- It is the general opinion, that, in the 
tions in Deti'^ carliefi times, a people called the Cimbri 
mark^ pofleffed, at the extremity of Germania, 

the Cimbrian Cheifonefus, now known 
by the name of Holfleiii, Slefwic and Jutland ; and that 
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the Teutones lived io the adjacent iflands. Whether thefe 
people had, or had not, a common origin, it is certain, 
that they came out of their forells, or out of their mardies, 
in a coUeddive body, and as one nation, and penetrated 
among the Gauls, in quell of plunder, glory,^and a milder 
climate. They were even preparing to crofs the Alps, 
when Rome judged it necelFary to Item a torrent which car¬ 
ried all before it. Thofe barbarians triumphed over all the 
generals that proud republic lent to oppofe them, till the 
memorable era when they were totally defeated by Marius. 

Their country, which became almoll a defert after that 
terrible catallrophe, was peopled again by the Scythians, 
who, being driven by Pompey out of that vail fpaqe be¬ 
tween the Euxinc and the Cafpian fea, inarched towards 
the north and wed of Europe, fubduing all the natjoM 
they found in their way. They conquered Ruflia, Saxony, 
Wedphalia, the Cimbrian Cherfonefus, and the countries 
as fur as Finland, Norway, and Sweden. It is pretended 
that Wodin, their leader, traverfed fo many countries, and 
endeavoured to fubdue them, only with a view to ftimylatc 
the people againil the formidable, odious, and tyrannical 
power of the Romans, That fpirit of animofity, whjcli 
he had excited in the north, operated fecretly with fo inuch 
force after his death, that in a few centuries all nations 
agreed to turn their arms againll that empire, the declared 
enemy of all liberty ; and, after having Ihaken it by re¬ 
peated attacks, were at length faccefsful enough totally to 
fubvert it, 

Denmark and Norway remained without inhabitants af¬ 
ter thefe glorious expeditions. By infenfible degrees they 
recovered their former Hate, and began to be of fome con- 
fequence again towards the beginning of the eighth cen¬ 
tury. Their valour now exerted itfelf, not on land, but on 
the ocean. Surrounded as they were by two fcas, they 
commenced pirates, which is always the firft Hep towards- 
navigation in uncivilifed nations. 

They firit made trial of their ftrength againft the neigh¬ 
bouring Hate?, and fcizedtbc few merchant Hiips they found 
failirrg up and down the Baltic. Emboldened by thefe fuc- 
qeffee, they were enabled to plain more confiderable under- 
takipgl. They infelled the feas and coafts pf Scotlapdf* 
Jrdaildi England, Flanders, France, and even pf 
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Italy, and Greece. They frequently penetrated into the 
inland parts of thofe extenfive countries, and even ventured 
tipon the conqueft of Normandy and England. Notwith- 
ftanding the confufion that reigns in the annals of thofe 
barbarous times, we may ftill trace fome of the caufes of 
fo many extraordinary events. 

The inhabitants of Denmark and Norway had originally 
a ftrong propenhty to piracy, which has always been ob- 
ferved in people bordering upon the fea, when they are not 
retrained by civilization and good laws. Cuftom mull ne- 
ccffarily have made the ocean familiar to them, and inured 
them to its ftorms. Having no agriculture, breeding hut 
few cattle, and finding but a fcanty refoufcc from the 
ehafe, in a country covered with ice and fnovv, they could 
have no ftrong attachment to their native land. The faci¬ 
lity W’ith wdiich they built their fliips, w'hich were nothing 
more than rafts coarfely put together for the purpofe of 
failing along the coalls, enabled them to go to all parts, to 
land their forces, to plunder, and to reimbark. Piracy 
Was to them, what it had been to the firft heroes of 
Greece the load to glory and fortune ; an honourable pro- 
feflion, w'hicli confifted in a contempt of all danger. This 
idea infpired them with invincible courage in their expedi¬ 
tions, fomciimes carried on under the joint command of dif¬ 
ferent cbiefs, and fometimes divided into as many armaments 
as nations. Thefe fudden attacks, made in a variety of 
places at the fame time, left only to the inhabitants of the 
coafts, wdiich were but ill defended, in confequence of their 
being under a bad government, the dreadful alternative 
either of being mafl’acred, or giving up all their property 
to redeem their lives. 

This propenfity to plunder was a natural confequence of 
the favage life of the Danes and Norwegians, and of the 
rough and military education they received ; but it was 
more particularly the effect of the religion of Wodiii. 
That victorious impoflor improved, if we may be allowed 
to fay fo, the natural ficreenefs of thofe nations by his fan- 
guinary tenets. He ordered that all the implements of 
war, fuch as fwords, axes, and lances, ftiould be deified. 
The moft facred engagements were confirmed by thefe in- 
ftruments which they fo highly valued. A lance fet up in 
the middle of a plain, was the fignal for prayer and facri- 
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fice. Wodin himfelf at his death was ranked among the 
immortal gods, and was the hrft deity of thofe horrid re¬ 
gions, where the rocks and woods were ftained and confe- 
crated with human blood. His followers thought they ho¬ 
noured him by calling him the god of armies, the father of 
daughter, the dellroyer of mankind, the promoter of dif- 
cord. The warriors, when they went to battle, made a 
vow to fend him a certain number of fouls, which they de¬ 
voted to him. riiefe fouls were the right of Wodin. It 
was the general belief, that he appeared in every battle,^ 
cither to protect thofe who fought valiantly, or to mark- 
out the happy vielims he referved for himfelf; that thefe 
followed him to the regions of blifs, which were open to 
none but warriors. The people ran to death, and to mar¬ 
tyrdom, to obtain this reward. This belief increafed their 
natural propenfity to war, till it grew to cnthullafm, and to 
a religious third for blood. 

Chridiantty overthrew all the ideas refulting from fuch a 
fydem; Its miflionaries endeavoured to bring their profe- 
lytes to a fedentary life, that they might be fit to receive 
their inftrudlions. They gave them a difguil for their rov¬ 
ing life, by fuggeding to them other means of fubfidence. 
They were fo fortunate as to infpire them with a love of 
agriculture, and more efpccially of filhing. The great 
plenty of herrings, which, then came in (holes to their 
coads, afforded them an eafy means of procuring food. 
When they had fet apart a fufficient c^uantity of thefe filli' 
for tlieir own ufe, in order to preferve it, they bartered the 
remainder for.fait. This intercourfe was encouraged at its 
rife by one common faith, new profpedfs, mutual wants, 
and great fecurity. Such a total revolution enfued, that, 
lince the converfion of the Danes and Norwegians, not a 
fingle indance is to be found in hiftory of their expeditions 
and depredations. 

The new fpirit, which feemed to animate Norway and 
Denmark, could not fail of extending their communication 
with the other nations of Europe. Unfortunately it was 
intercepted by the afeendant which the Hanfe towns had 
acquired. Even when that great and fingular confederacy 
fell into decay, Hamburgh llill maintained the fuperiority 
it had obtained over all the fubje<B:s of the Daniih domu 
aiona.. They were beginning to break the bands that had - 
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fubje^ed them to this kind of monopoly, when they were 
induced to undertake the navigation to the Eaft Indies by 
an incident that deferves to be noticed. 

Denmark begins A Dutch fa£lor, named Bofchower, 
ta carry on a being fent by his nation to conclude a 
tradenuithIndia' treaty of commerce with the king of 
Ceylon, fo ingratiated himfclf with that 
monarch, that he became chief of his council, his admiral, 
nnd was created prince of Mingone. Bofchower, intoxi¬ 
cated with thefc honours, haftened to Europe, to make a 
parade of them before his countrymen. He took great of¬ 
fence at the coldnefs with which thofe republicans received 
the titled flave of an Afiatic court; and was fo highly pro* 
voked at it, that he went over to Chriftiern IV, king of 
Denmark, and offered him his fervices, and the intereft he 
had at Ceylon^ His propofals were accepted. He failed 
in i6i8, with fix fhips, three of which belonged to the 
government, and three to the company that had affociated 
thcmfclvcs to carry on a trade to India. His death, which 
happened in their paffage, put an end to the hopes they 
had conceived. The Danes met with a very bad reception 
at Ceylon; and their chief, Ove Giedde de Tommerup, 
faw no otherrefource than to carry them to Taajour, apart 
of the continent ncareft to that iflano. 

Tanjour is a fmall (late, which is but a hundred miles in 
its greatefl length, and eighty in its greateft breadth. It 
is of all that coaft the province that bears the greatefl quan¬ 
tity of rice. This natural wealth, added to a variety of 
ufeful manufaftures, and a great plenty of roots for dying, 
makes the public revenue amount to near five millions of 
livrcs [208,333!. 6s. 8d.] Its fertility is owing to its be¬ 
ing watered by the Caveri, a river which comes down from 
the mountains of Gate. At upw’ards of four hundred 
miles from the head, it divides into two ftreams. At the 
entrance of Tanjour, the eattern branch takes the name of 
Coleroon. The other retains the name of Caveri, and fub- 
divides again into four branches, which all flow within the 
kingdom, and preferve it from that terrible drought which 
bums up the reft of Coromandel for the greatefl part of 
the year. 

# This happy fituaiion made the Danes wi(h \o form a fet- 
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tlement in Tanjour. Their propofals met with a favourable 
reception. They obtained a fruitful and populous terri¬ 
tory ; on which they built Tranquebar, and afterwards the 
fortrefs of Dannebourg, fufficient for the defence both of 
the road and the town. On their part, they engaged to 
pay an annual homage of two thoufand pagodas, or nxteen 
thoufand eight hundred livres [700I.3 which is continued 
to.this time. 

Circumftances were favourable for eftablifliing a large 
commerce. The Portuguefe, who groaned under the op- 
prcflion of a foreign yoke, made only feeble efforts to pre- 
ferve their poffeffions ; the Spaniards fent no fhips but to 
the Molucca and Philippine iflands; and the Dutch were 
folely intent upon engrolilng the fpice trade. The Englifh 
felt the effe< 5 \s of the difturbances their country laboured 
under, even in India. All thefe powers could not fee this 
new rival without regret, but none oppofed it. 

In confeqiicnce of this, the Danes, who began with a 
capital of no more than 853,263 livres [39>532l. izs. 6d.] 
carried on rather a confiderable trade in all parts of India. 
Unfortunately the Dutch company acquired fuch a fuperi- 
ority, as to exclude them from the markets where they had 
traded moft advantageouHy ; and, by a ftill greater misfor¬ 
tune, the diffentions that rent the north of Europe, would 
not permit the mother-country to attend to fuch remote 
concerns as thofe of this fettlemeiit. The Danes at Tran¬ 
quebar infenfibly fell into contempt, both with the natives, 
who value men only in proportion to their riches, and with 
the rival nations, whofe competition they could not fuftain. 
They were difeouraged by this inferiority; and the com*- 
pany gave up its charter, and made over its fcttlements to 
the government, as an indemnification for the fums it had 
advanced. 

A new company was formed in 1670 
upon the ruins of the old one. Chrif- 
tiern V gave them, in (hips and other 
effedis, to the value of three hundred and 
ten thoufand eight hundred and twenty- 
eight h’vres ten fous [12,951!. 38. 9d.] and the adventur¬ 
ers advanced feven hundred and thirty-two thoufand fix 
Jaundred livres [30,525k] This fecond undertaking, wHfcK 
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was entered upon without a fufficient fund, proved ftill 
more unfuccefsful than the firlh After a few voyages, the 
faftory of Tranquebar was left to itfelf. Their fmall ter¬ 
ritory, and two veflels that they freighted for the merch¬ 
ants of that country, were the only means they had to 
fupply the inhabitants and their garrifoii. Thefe refources 
fometimes failed them ; and, to fave tliemfelves from the 
effeds of famine, they were reduced to mortgage three of 
the four baftions that conllituted their fortrefs. They were 
fcarce able to fit out a fiiip for Europe once in three years 
with a very moderate cargo. 

Pity feemed to be the only fentiment that fo defperate a 
fitnation could infpire. But the ever-watchful jealoufy and 
fufpicious avarice of other nations, ftirred up an odious war 
againll the Danes. The raja of Tanjonr, who had fre¬ 
quently intercepted their communication with his territory, 
attacked them in 1689, very town of Tranquebar, at 

theiifftigation of the Dutch. That prince had nearly taken 
the places after a fix month fiege, when it was fuccoured 
and faved by the Englifh. This event neither was, nor 
could be, attended with any important confequences. The 
Danifh company declined daily, and was at length anni¬ 
hilated in 1730, but not till after it had become bankrupt. 

Two years after this, a new company was formed. The 
favours that were heaped upon it, to enable it to carry on 
a free and advantageous trade> plainly flievv of what im¬ 
portance this commerce appeared to the government. I'he 
charter of the company was fettled for forty years. What¬ 
ever belonged to the fitting out of their fiiips was exempted 
from all duties. The workmen they employed, whether 
natives or foreigners, were not tied down to the regulations 
of particular companies, which were a rellraint upon in-^ 
diiftry in Denmark, as well as in other countries of Europe. 
They were not obliged to ufe damped paper in their tranf- 
adions. They had an abfolute jurifdidion over the perfons 
drey employed ; and the fentences pafTed by the diredors 
were not liable to be reverfed, unlefs the puniHinvent were 
capital. To remove even the appearance of conihaint, the 
fovereign renounced the right he had of interfering in the 
adminiltratioii of their affairs, as being chief proprietor. 
He retained no influence in the choice of officers, whether 
Qiv^ or military, and only referved to himfelf a power o* 
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confirming the office of governor of Tranquebar. He even 
bound hlmfclf to ratify all political conventions they might 
think proper to make with the Afiatic powers. 

In return for fo many indulgencies, government only re¬ 
quired one per cent, upon all merchandize of India and 
China which fhould be fent abroad, and two and a half per 
^cnt. upon all that fliould be confumed at home. 

The grant containing the above conditions was no fooner 
confirmed, than it became necefiary to find adventurers. 
'I'his was a difficult point; for the trade to India had hi¬ 
therto provetl fo unfuccefsful, that men of property mull 
have been totally averfe from engaging their fortunes in it. 
A new idea was fuggelted to alter this difpolition. The 
fiock was dillinguilhed into two different kinds. The firft, 
called fxed, was that in which all the effedls the old com¬ 
pany had in Europe and Afia were dellined to be veiled, 
the other flock was called variable^ becaufe every year it 
was regulated by the number and the cargoes of the ihips 
that ihould be fitted out. Every proprietor might choofe 
whether he would be concerned in thefe expeditions, the 
profits of which were fettled at the clofe of every voyage. 
By this arrangement, the company became permanent by 
the fixed, and annual by the variable, ilock. 

It feemed a difficult matter to Hate the ihare of expcnce 
that each of thefe funds was to bear. Every thing was 
fettled with more eafe than had been expedled. It was 
agreed that the variable flock fliould only pay the neceffary 
cxpences for the purchafe, the fitting out, and the cargoes 
of the (hips. All other charges were to be defrayed from 
the fixed flock, which, by way of compenfation, was to 
take up ten per cent, upon all India goods which fhould be 
fold in Europe, and five per cent, upon all that fliould be 
kilt out from Tranquebar. 

The capital of the new company amounted to 3,240,000 
livres [i35>oool.] divided into fixteen hundred fliares, of 
2025llvrcs [84I. 7s. 6d.] each. 

With thefe funds, which were always in circulation, the 
proprietors, during the forty years of their charter, fitted 
out eight hundred fliips. The expence of thefe veffels in 
money rofe to 87,333,637 livres ten fols [3,638,901!. iis. 
3d.] and in merchandize, to 10,580,094 livres [440,837!. 
58.] which in the whole made 97>9i3>73i livres lo folf 
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r4,079»85ol.] The returns were fold for 188,939,673 
Jivres [7,872,486!. 7s. 6d.] Of this Denmark only con- 
fumed 35,450,262 livres [1,477,094!. 58.] therefore the va¬ 
lue of 153,489,411 livres [6,313,392!. 2s. 6d.] of it was 
exported. Let us make a frerti divifion, and we (hall 
find, that the annual fales have amounted to the fum of 
4,723,491 livres 16 fols [196,812!. 3s. 2d,] tliat of this, 
the country has only confumed annually to the value of 
886,250 livres 10 fols [36,927!. 2s. id.] and that foreign 
nations have carried off to the amount of 3,837,235 livres 
lo fols [159,8841. 16s. 3d.] 

The dividends were very irregular, during all the time 
that the charter lalled. They would have been more con- 
fidcrable, if part of the profits had not been conftantly ap¬ 
propriated to the extenfion of the trade. By this prudent 
and confiderate condu(ff, the fortunate proprietors trebled 
their capitals. Their flock would have been increafed with 
the additional fum of 2,000,000 of livres [83,333!. 63. 8d,] 
if in 1754, the Danifh miniflry had not prevailed upon the 
diredors to eredl a flatue to king Frederick V. 

When I refled upon thefe public monuments confccrated 
to a fovereign in his life time, his want of modefly always 
occurs to my mind. When a prince orders them himfclf, 
it feems as if he faid to his people, ^ I am a great man ; I 
am a great king. It is impoflibic for me to prefent my- 
‘‘ felf every day to your view, and to receive the fplendid 
“ teflimony of your admiration and affedion. But here is 
“ my image. Get round it, and fatisfy yourfelves. When 
‘‘ I fliall be no more, you will condud your child to the 
foot of my flatue, and you will fay to him,—Behold,, 
my fon, and conlider him attentively. This is the man 
“ who rcpulfed the enemies of the ftate, who commanded* 
its armies in perfon ; who paid the debts of iiis ancef- 
“ tors; who fertilized our fields who proteded our farm- 
“ ers ; who laid no reflraint upon our confcience ; who 
^ permitted us to live in happinefs, freedom, and opulence ; 
let his name for ever be bleft !” 

What infolent vanity is this, even if it be true ! What 
impudence if it be not I But how few would there be of 
thefe monuments, had they only been ereded to princes 
who deferved them ? If all tfie others were taken down, how 
wotdd remain ? If truth had didated the ixifcriptions 
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that are placed around them, what fhould we read ? To Ne- 
ro, after he had affaffinated his mother, killed his wife, flain 
“ his preceptor, and imbrued his hands in the blood of the 
‘‘ moil worthy citizens.** You ihudder with horror. Alas! 
vile people, why am I not allowed to fubftitute true in- 
fcriptions in the place of thofe with which you have deco¬ 
rated the monuments of your fovereigns. You would not 
read of the fame crimes ; but you would read of others, 
and you would ihudder again. 

Here I would write, as formerly, upon Pompey's co¬ 
lumn : “ To Pompey, after be had maflacred three millions 
of men.** There I would write—Bafe mortals, are you 
then afraid that your mailers ihould bluih for their wicked* 
nefs ? When you pay them fuch homage, how is it poffi- 
ble they ihould think that you are unhappy I How ihould 
they not imagine that they are the idols of your hearts, 
when, by your acclamations, you give your approbation to 
the fervility of the courtiers ? 

" But the people will anfwcr, Thcfe monuments are 
“ not ere^ed by ua. We iliould never have thought of 
conferring the honour of a ftatue on a tyrant who kept 
“ us plung^ ill miCery, and to whom our profound filence, 
“ when he palTcd through our city in perfon, fo frequently 
“ announced the indignation we felt. It cannot be ima.- 
“ gined that we ihould have been fo mad, after he had ex* 
“ hauiled us nearly of all out means of fubiiftcnce, to throw 
“ away the few we had ilill remaining upon a caft,*^ 
Monarchs, if yc arc good, yc may be affured of the fta¬ 
tue which yc raife to yourfelves. The nation, whofc hap- 
pinefsyou have created, w’ill grant it to you a century after 
your death, when your adlions ihall have been tried at the 
tribunal of hiilory. Ifyc are bad and vicious, you only per¬ 
petuate the memory of your wickednefs and your vices. 
I'he fovereign, who is poiTefTcd of any degree of dignity, 
will vvait. He who is poiTciTcd of true greatnefs of foul, 
would perhaps difdain a fpeciesof incenfe indifcriminately be- 
ilowed in all ages upon vice and virtue. While the inferip- 
tlon was engraving round his ftatue, to the most high, 
MOST WORTHY, MOST PUISSANT, MOST GLORIOUS, MOST 

magnificent prince, &c. he would-recoiled, that the 
fame titles were engraved under the ftatue of a Tiberius, 
a Domitian, or a Caligula; and he would exclaim with a 
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worthy. Roman, Spare me a homage that is too fufpi- 
cious. Let me have no tainted honours. My temple is 
“ in your hearts. There it is tliat my image is beautiful, 
and that it will laft.’’ 

And, indeed, with whatever folidity monuments may bc 
conftruAed, fooner or later the hand of time llrlkes and 
overturns them. On the contrary, the edge of his feythe 
is blunted againll the page of hiftory. It can have no 
cffc6l upon the heart, or upon the memory of man. Hi» 
veneration is tranfmitted from age to age ; and fucceeding 
centuries arc perpetually repeating it. Proud w^aters of 
the Seine, fwell yourfelves if you dare : ye may fweep 
away our bridges, and even the ftatute of Henry ; but hii 
name will remain. It is before the image of this great 
king that the people, impreffed with tender fentiments, and 
the llranger, Itop. If the other monuments, fovereigns ! 
that arc confecrated to you, are alfo vifited, do not millakc 
the intention. Men do not come to honour your perfons ; 
they come to admire the workmanfhip of the art; regret¬ 
ting, at the fame time, that fo fublime a talent, which 
fhould devote itfelf to virtue, (hould be fo meanly prolli- 
tuted to vice. At the foot of your ftatue, what can the 
citizen or the ftranger think, when he fees himfelf furround- 
td by a fet of wretches vvhofe afpedl difeovers their mifery, 
and whofe plaintive accents folicit a trifling afliftance ? Is 
it not, ,as if they faid to him ; behold and relieve the 

DISTRESS WHICH THIS MAN OF BRONZE HAS BROUGHT 

UPON US ? Eredl ftatues to the great men of your nation, 
and yours will be looked for among them. But in coun¬ 
tries fubmitted to tyranny there is but one man and one 
ilatue. There, the bronze fpeaks, and the marble ex¬ 
claims,- PEOPLE, LEARN THAT J AM ALL, AND THAI YOU 

ARE NOTHING. Let me be excufed for this digreflion. 
The fate of a writer would be too hard, if he v'erc not 
fometimes allowed to give way to the fentiment that op- 
preifes him. 

Prefent Jiate of When the charter of the company 
the Danes in In- expired on the 12th of April 1772, a 
dia* new one was given them, but only for 

twenty years. Some reilraints were alfo 
kid upon the favours they had before enjoyed. 
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Excepting the trade to China, which ftiU continues ex- 
clufive, the Indian feas are open to all the citizens, and to 
others who wifli to fhare in their undertakings. But in 
order to be entitled to this liberty, it is neceffary to employ 
no (hips but what are built in one of the ports of the king¬ 
dom ; to embark upon each veflel to the value of thirteen 
thoufand five hundred livres [562I. 10s.] at leall, in mer¬ 
chandize of the national manufa6hire ; to pay to the com¬ 
pany fixty-feven livres ten fols [2I. i6s. 3d.] per laft, or 
two per cent, of the value of the cargo upon its going out, 
and tight per cent, at its return. Individuals are alfo al¬ 
lowed to trade from one part of India to another, by pay¬ 
ing a duty of entrance of four per cent, on the productions 
of Aha, and two per cent, on thofe of Europe, in all the 
Daniih fettlcments. If the court of Copenhagen, as there 
can be no doubt, have made thefe arrangements only with 
a view of encouraging their factories, experience mull have 
convinced them of their miftake. 

The company was formerly exempt from the duties 
fettled upon all articles employed in the building and 
victualling of dnps. They have been deprived of an ex¬ 
emption which was attended with too many inconveniences. 
They receive as an indemnity, fixty-fevcn livres ten fols 
[2I, i6s. 3d.] per laft, and thirteen livres ten fols ^iis. 
3d.] for each of the perfons compofing the crews of their 
Ihips. On the other hand, they are obliged to export 
upon each of their veffels difpatched to India to the value 
of thirteen thoufand five hundred livres [562I. los.] of 
mercantile articles fabricated in the kingdom; and to the 
amount of eighteen thoufand livres [750I.] upon each of 
the ftiips deftined for China. 

The cuftoins fixed for the produClions of Afia W'bicK 
were confunied in Deiimaik, or fent to other parts, and 
which were formerly dift'ei'cnt, are at prefent equal. They 
all of them pay tw'o per cent, without any regard to the 
})lace of their deitination. The government has alfo re- 
ierved to itfclf the privilege of being the arbiter of the 
cuftoms, which the filks and coffees, deftined for the ftate, 
Ihould be obliged to pay. This reftriClion is intended to 
favour the inteieft of the American iflands, and of the na¬ 
tional manufaClurcs. 

The king has given up the praClice he had of placing 
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annually, in the company’s trade, the fum of about one 
hundred thouCand livres [4166). 138. 4d.] from which he 
ufually derived a benefit of twenty per cent. To indemnify 
him for this facrifice, when the company fit out but one 
fhip, they will add to his private chell twenty-two thoufand 
five hundred livres [937I. 10s.] when they fond two, they 
will pay him thirty-iix thoufand livres [1500I.] and forty- 
five thoufand livres [1875I.] when they difpatch three, or 
a greater number. 

Under the former adminiftration, a proprietor of one 
fhare was intitled to vote at the general meetings. Three 
fhares carried two votes, five fhares three, and fo on in the 
fame proportion to twelve votes, whiefo number no pro¬ 
prietor could ever go beyond, whatever intereft he might 
have in the flocks of the company. But the votes of ab- 
fentees or foreigners were admitted upon producing a 
power of attorney from them. The conlequencc* of this 
pradice was, that a few merchants refiding at Copenhagen 
were the rulers of all their deliberations. This evil has 
been remedied, by reducing the number of votes any 
proprietor may have, either for himfelf or by proxy, to 
three. 

Such are the new views which diftinguifh the late charter 
froro thofe that have preceded it. The example of the 
miniftry has influenced the condiwSl of the proprietors, 
who have alfo made fomc remarkable alterations in their 
adminiftration. 

The diftin^ion eftablifhed between the fixed and the 
variable ftock reduced the company to a precarious ftate, 
lincc the proprietors were at liberty, after every voyage, to 
withdraw the latter, which ferved as the bafis of the opera¬ 
tions. To give this body a more folid conllitution, thefe 
two flocks have been confounded. Hereafter, the pro¬ 
prietors will not have it in their power to claim any part of 
iheir capital,, till the expiration of their charter. Thofe 
among them, who, for any poffible veafon, may wi(h to 
leflen the rifk, will be obliged to foil their fiiarcs, as it is 
the conftant praiflicc everywhere clfc. 

At the expiration of tlie laft charter, the company had a 
capital of 11,906,059 livres [496,085!. 158. lod.] divided 
into fixtcen hundred fhares, each of the value of about 7425 
livres [309I. 71. 6d.] The price of the fhare was evident 
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ly too high in a country where the fortunes of individuals 
are inconliderable. This inconvenience has been remedied, 
by dividing each fliare into three parts; fo that there are 
at prefent four thoufand eight hundred fliares, the price of 
which, for greater fecurity, has been only rated in the 
books at 2250 livres [93I. 158.] This alteration muft 
have facilitated the purchafe and the fale of them, by in- 
creafing the circulation and the value. 

The projedl of raifing the Danifli fettlements in India 
to a greater degree of profperity than they had hitherto 
attained, has next been taken into confideration. In order 
to effedf this, it has been regulated, that 2,250,000 livres 
[93,750!.] including their eftimated value of 900,000 
[37,500!.] rtiould conftantly be left there. The profits 
accruing from this flock are to remain during ten years, 
and to be applied to the increafe of the capital, and no 
dividends are to be made of them. 

Till thefe latter times, the (hips fitted out in Europe for 
China, ufed always to carry with them the fadlors who 
were to make up the cargoes. It has judicioufly been 
imagined, that agents refiding among thefe celebrated 
people, would enter more into the fpirit of the nation, and 
would make their fales and purchafes with greater facility 
and advantage. In this view, four fa<Slor8 have been fixed 
at Canton, to manage there the intercfls of the company 
that has chofen them. 

The Danes had formerly a fmall fcttlcment on the 
iflands of Nicobar. The expence of it was trifling, but it 
yielded nothing; and therefore has very prudently been 
given up. 

The company had contraded the habit of granting, 
upon mortgage, a credit of feveral years to the purchafers. 
This indulgence frequently obliged them to borrow con- 
fiderablc fums at Amllerdam, or at Copenhagen. A prac¬ 
tice unknown to the rival nations has been violently op- 
pofed. It would have been dangefoi's, perhaps, to give it 
up entirely ; but it has been reltrained within fuch narrow 
bounds, that it can no longer create miftriifl. 

To thefe principles of commerce, much fuperior tothofe 
that were followed before, the company have added the 
advantages of a diiedlion better regulated, more enlighten¬ 
ed, and more clofcly fuperintended. 
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Univerfal confidence has been the refult of theft prudent 
combinations. Although the dividend has rifen no higher 
than eight per cent, in 17739 and ten per cent, in 1774, 
and 1775, yet there has been a profit of twenty-five and 
thirty per cent, upon the (hares. Their price would in 
all probability have been flill higher, if the internal peace 
of the fociety had not of late been fo fcandaloufly dif- 
turbed. 

The old company confined thtir operations to the trade 
of China. Among all thofc they had to choofc, this was 
the one in which they had the lead rifle to run, and the 
greateft profit to expedi. Without giving up this fource 
of riches, other means of acquiring them, which had been 
too long negledled, have been purfued. 

The coaft of Malabar, it is true, has not taken up much 
of the attention of the company. Formerly, no more than 
fixty thoufaiid weight of pepper were annually drawn 
from Colefchey and Calicut. Thefe purchafes have not 
had any confiderable increafe, but there was reafon to 
hope that affairs would wear a more promifing afpedt in 
Bengal. 

The Danes had but juft made their appearance in the 
Indies, when they fixed themfclves at Chinchurat, upon 
the borders of the Ganges. Their misfortunes drove them 
From this opulent region during more than a century^ 
They came there again in 1755, with a defire of fixing 
themfelves at Bankibafar, which had belonged to the 
Oftend company. Commercial jealoufy, which is become 
the ruling paffion of our times, fruftrated therr defigns, 
and they were reduced to the ncceflity of founding Fre- 
dcric-Nagor in the neighbourhood. This fadfory coft an¬ 
nually 22,500 livres [937I. los.] more than was collcdfed 
from its territory and the cuftoms ; and this expence, though 
inconfiderable, was flill greater than the tranfadlions wa.nd 
bear. The care that was taken, after the renewal of the 
charter, to fend fomc money to this too much-negledled 
fettlement, began to give it fome fhare of animation ; but 
it foon fell again to nothing. Its deftrudllon is owing to 
its having been placed in a Hate of abfolutc dependence 
upon Tranquebar. 

' This firft of the Danifli colonies has an excellent terri¬ 
tory, which, though only two leagues in circumference, 
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had formerly a population of thirty thoufand pcrfons. 
There were even ten thoufand of thefe in the city itfelf. 
Rather a greater number were found in a large village, filled 
with coarfe manufadures. The remainder were ufefuUy 
employed in fome places of lefs confequence. Thefe, with 
three hundred workmen, factors, merchants, or foldicrs, 
were all the Europeans fixed in the fettlement. Its re¬ 
venue amounted to 100,000 livres [4166I. 138,46.] and 
was fufficient for its expences. 

In procefs of time, confufion took place in the colony, 
which yielded lefs, and cofi: twice as much. The adven¬ 
turers went away; the manufacturers languilhed, the pur- 
chafers were diminifiied, and a very fcanty profit only was 
obtained upon thofe that were ordered at diftant periods. 
Impoflible as it was to make any advances to the work¬ 
men, it was ncceflary to pay for the merchandize five-and- 
twenty or thirty per cent, dearer than if the cuiloms of 
the country had been complied with. 

Since the year 1772, the afpeCt of Tranquebar has been 
changed. A fmall degree of liberty, fome flock, a better 
adminifiration, and an iucreafe of territory, combined with 
other caufes, have improved its condition. But its deftiny, 
any more than that of the fociety which regulates it, will 
never be brilliant. 

The local pofition of Denmark, the difpofition of its in¬ 
habitants, the degree of its power relatively confidered ; 
every circumflance, in a word, is unfavourable to its carrying 
on a great trade with India. Are its provinces fufficiently 
rich to furnilh the fums ncceflary for large undertakings ; 
or will foreigners truft their property with a fociety, mb- 
jcCl to the caprice, and expofed to the vexations, of unlimit¬ 
ed authority ? It is in the nature of a defpotic government 
to diflblve the ties which ought to unite nations; and when 
once this fpring is dellroyed, it can never be reftored. It 
is mutual confidence which draws men together, and com- 
bine« their interefls; and arbitrary power is incompatible 
with this confidence, becaufc it puts an end to all fecurity. 
The projedl formed in 1728, of transferring from Copen¬ 
hagen to Altona the feat of the Afiatic trade, might pof- 
fibly be attended with fome advantages j but could not re¬ 
move any of the obftacles we have been mentioning. We 
may therefore venture to affirm, that England and Holland 
3 
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were guilty of a needlefs aft of tyranny, when they op- 
pofed this domellic plan of a free and independent power. 

Can the man who has any concern for mankind, and 
who is not pofieffed of the narrow foul of a monk, to whom 
the circuit of his cloiftered prifon is all, and the reft of the 
univerfe is nothing; can fuch a one conceive any thing 
more abfurd and more cruel than this infamous jealoufy of 
the great pow'ers; this horrible abufe of their ftrength, in 
preventing feeble ftates from improving their condition ? 
The individual who fhould think of afting the fame part in 
the midft of his country, which they do among other na¬ 
tions, would be looked upon as the moft execrable of male- 
faftors. Englilh, French, Dutch, Spaniards, and Ger¬ 
mans, this is the honeft motive for which yon take up arms, 
and maffacre each other ! It is to determine which of you 
/liall retain the exclufive privilege of tyranny, and the mo¬ 
nopoly of profperity. I am aware that you colour this 
atrocious projeft with the pretence of providing for your 
own fecurity : but how can you be credited, when it is evi¬ 
dent that you fet no bounds to your ambition; and that 
the more powerful you are, the more imperious you be¬ 
come ? You are not fatisfied with requiring every thing 
that it is in your own private intereft to obtain, your pride 
fometimes prompts you to a/k what it would be ihameful 
to grant. You do not confider that a people cannot be 
degraded without fatal confequenccs. Their honour may 
lie dormant for a time ; but fooner or later it will be roiifed, 

, and they will avenge themfelves : and as humiliation U the 
moil offenfive of all injuries, fo it is that which is moft 
feverely felt and moft cruelly revenged. 

EJlahliJhment of That knowledge of trade and govern- 
an India com- ment, and that found philofophy, which 
party at OJlcnd, infenfibly fpread over all Europe, met 
with invincible obftacles in fome mo¬ 
narchies. Thefe jinprovements could not reach the court 
of Vienna, which was wholly intent upon projefts of war 
and aggrandifement, by conquefts. 'Fhe Englifh and 
Dutch, whofe attention was engaged in preventing France 
from incrcafing her commerce, lier fettlements, and her 
navy, excited enemies againft her on the continent, and 
lavilhed immenfe fums upon the houfe of Auftria, which 
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were employed agaiuft France; but, at the peace, the 
luxury of one crown reftorcd more riches to the other than 
it had taken from it by the war. 

The power of the houfe of Auftria, which ought to be 
formidable from the extent of its dominions, is confined by 
reafon of its fituation ; for moft of its provinces are diftant 
from the fca. The foil of the country yields but a fmall 
t|uantity of wine, and few %£ the productions that are fo 
much valued by other nations. It affords neither oil, 
filk, nor fine wool, .which are fo much in repute. This 
Hate had no pretcnfions to opulence, and knew not how to 
be frugal. With the ufual luxury and pornp of great 
courts, it gave no encouragement to induftry and manu¬ 
factures, which might have fupplied the means of indulging 
that expenfive taftc,‘ The contempt which it has always 
fhewn for the fcienccs, prevented its progrefs in every thing. 
Artifts will never be eminent in any country where they 
are not aflifted by men of learning. Sciences and arts muff 
both languifh, wherever a freedom of thinking is not allow¬ 
ed. The pride and intolerant fpiiit of the houfe of Auftria 
kept her vaft domains in a ftate of poverty, fuperitition, 
and a rude kind of luxury. 

Even the Low Countries, formerly fo celebrated for their 
activity and induftry, retained nothing of their ancient 
fplendour. The traveller, who went to Antwerp, beheld 
with aftonifliment the ruins of a city formerly fo flourifhing. 
He compared its exchange with the fuperb edifices of pa- 
ganifm, after the abolition of idolatry. It prefented the 
fame folitude, the fame majefty. The indigent and melan¬ 
choly citizens were obferved walking about it, as under 
Conllantine; the tattered priefts were feen roaming around 
their deferted temples, or fitting at the foot of the altari 
where the hecatombs had been facrificed. and telling the 
people their fortunes for a fmall piece of copper. Ant¬ 
werp, which had been, for two centuries, the llorelioufe of 
the north, had not now a finglc fhip in its harbour. Bruf- 
fels and Louvain, far from fupplying other nations with 
their clothing, bpught their own of the Englifh. That 
valuable article, the herring-fiihery, had paffed from Bruges 
to Holland. Ghent, Courtray, and fome other towns, 
found their linen and lace manufaClures decrcafe daily. 
Thofe provinces, placed between the three jnoft cnlightca- 
VoL 11. H 
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ed and mofl: trading nations in Europe, had not been able, 
with all their natural advantages, to fupport fo powerful a 
conipetition. After llriving fome time againft oppreflion, 
againft impediments multiplied by ignorance, and againll 
the privileges which a rapacious neighbour extorted from 
the continual wants of government, they were totally fallen 
to decay. 

Prince Eugene, as great ^in a political, as he was in a 
military capacity, with a mind fuperior to every prejudice, 
•had been long in fearch of the means of enriching a power, 
the boundaries of which he had fo greatly enlarged ; when 
a propofal was made to him of eftablifliing an India com¬ 
pany at Oftend. The firft contrivers of this feheme had 
very extenfive views. They pretended that, if this under¬ 
taking could be accomplifhed, it would excite a fpirit of 
induftry in all the ftates under the dominion of the houfe of 
Auftria; would fupply that power with a navy, one part 
of which would be in the Netherlands, and the other at 
Fiume and Tried 5 would refeue it from the kind of de¬ 
pendence it was dill under for the fiibfidies from England 
and Holland ; and render it formidable to the coalls of 
Turkey, and even to the city of Condantinoplc. 

The able minider, to whom this was addreded, was very 
•fcnfible of the value of fuch overtures; he would not, how¬ 
ever, be too precipitate. To accudom his own court and 
ail Europe to this new tdablidimcnt, he ordered that two 
fhips Ihould be font out to India in 1717, with only his 
own pafiports. Their voyage was fo ruccefsful, that more 
were fent out the following years. Eveiy expedition prov¬ 
ed fortunate; and in 1722 the council of Vienna thought 
it was necelfary to fecure the property of the adventurers, 
who were modly Flemings, by the mod ample charter that 
ever had been gi'anted. The only llipulation made, was, 
that the company diould pay to government, till the end of 
the year 1724, three per cent, upon every thing exported 
or imported, and after that peiiod fix per cent. 

The rapacity of all governmentsis inconceivable. Through¬ 
out the whole courfe of this hidory, we (hall not find per¬ 
haps one lingle indance, in which the tax has not accompa¬ 
nied the undertaking; not one fovcrcign, who has not been 
defiroiis of fecuring to himfelf part of the harved before it 
was gathered in, without perceiving that thefe premetture 
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exactions were the furefl: way of deftroying it. From 
whence does this kind of delirium arife ? Is it from igno¬ 
rance, or from poverty \ Or, is there a fecret feparation of 
the interert peculiar to government, frona the general intc- 
reft of the ftate ? 

However this may be, the new company, which had a 
capital of fix millions of florins, or 10,800,000 livres 
[450,000!.] appeared with advantage in all the markets of 
India. They made two fettlements, that of Coblom be¬ 
tween Madras and Sadrafpatnam, on the coafl of Coroman¬ 
del \ and that of Bankibafar, on the Ganges. They were 
even in fearch of a place where their fliips might touch for 
refreHiments, and had turned their views upon Madagafcar 
for that purpofe. The company were fo fortunate as to be 
able to repofe an entire confidence in their agents, who had 
fhewn a degree of refolutiori fuflicient to furmount every 
obftacle that jealoufy had thrown in their way; and a fhare 
of underftanding, which had extricated them from all the 
fnares that had been laid for them. This confidence was 
Hill increafed by the richnefs of their returns, and the value 
of their fhares, which brought in fifteen per cent. It is not 
to be fuppofed they would have been difappointed, had not 
their projc6ls been oppofed by political interefis. To give 
a clear idea of the realons of this policy, we niufl trace the 
fubjecfl from the beginning. 

When Ifabella had font out fliips to faci- Caufes of the 
litate the difeovery of America, and which dejhudim of 
proceeded as far as the Philippine iflands, the company 
Europe vvas funk in fiich a Hate of ignorance, at OJlmtL 
that it was thought proper to prohibit all 
fubje6ls of Spain, who wore not natives of CaHile, from na- 
vigating to the Eall and Wed Indies. That part of the 
Low Countries which had not recovered its liberty, having 
been ceded, in 1598, to the infanta Ifabella, on her mar¬ 
riage with the archduke Albert, the.new fovertigns were 
required to enter into a folemn engagement not to have any 
concern in this trade. When thele provinces were again 
united to the monarchy in 1638, no alteration .was made in 
this odious ftipulation. The Flemings, juftly offended at 
being abridged of the right, which all people are by nature 
entitled to, of trading wherever other nations are not legal- 
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ly pofTefTed of an exclufive privilege, complained loudly of 
this impofitioii. They were feconded by their governor the 
cardinal Infant, who procured the permiflion to trade to 
the Eaft Indies. The ad! to ratify this grant was not yet 
iffued, when Portugal fliook oif the yoke under which it 
had fo long been oppreffed. The fear of increafing the 
difeontent of the Portuguefe, whom tlie Spaniards willied 
rather to footh, prevented the introdiidion of a new rival 
to the Portuguefe in Afia, and protradled the conclufion of 
this important affair. It was not yet fettled, when it was 
refolved at Munfter, in 1648, that the fubje^Is of the king 
of Spain ffould never extend their trade in India beyond 
what it was at that period. This ad ought not to have 
been Icfs binding to the emperor than it was to the court of 
Madrid ; fincc he poffeffes the Low Countries on the fame 
terms, and with the fame reftriclions, they were fubjed to 
when under the dominion of Spain. 

Such were the arguments made ufe of by the Englifn 
and the Dutch, in order to effed the fuppreflion of the new 
company, the fuccefs of which gave them great unealinefs. 
Thofc two allies, who by their maritime forces could have 
entirely deftroyed Oilend and its trade, were defirous of 
avoiding a difpute with a power which they thcmfelves had 
railed, and which they thought they Hood in need of againll 
the houfc of Bourbon, So that, though they were deter¬ 
mined not to fuffer the houfc of AuHvia to go to the fource 
of their riches, they contented themfedves with making re- 
monftranccs on the violation of the moft folemn engage¬ 
ments. They were feconded by France, which was equal¬ 
ly intcrefted in this matter, and was alfo guarantee of the 
violated treaty. 

The emperor paid no regard to thefe reprefentations. 
He was induced to peiTift in his undertaking by the obfti-- 
nacy of his own difpolition, by the ambitious profpe<^s that 
had been fuggefted to him, and by the great privileges and 
indulgences granted^ by Spain to the merchants refiding in 
Ills dominions. That crown then entertained the hopes of 
obtaining the heirefs of the houfe of Auftria for Don Car¬ 
los, and thought no conceflions too great for fuch an alli¬ 
ance. The union of thofe two courts, which had always 
been confidered as irreconcilable, alarmed all Europe. 
Every nation thought itfelf in danger. Numberlefs leagues 
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were formedj and many treaties concluded, to endeavour to 
diflblve that conuc6fion, which was thought to be more 
dangerous than it really was. All thefc attempts were in- 
cffed^ual, till the council of Madrid, having no more trea- 
furcs to lavifh upon Germany, were convinced that they 
were purfuing a vilionary intcreft. Aiiftria was not furprif- 
ed at the defedion of her ally, and feemed determined to 
aifert her claims, and efpccially her commercial interefts. 
Whether the maritime powers were intimidated by this 
fteadinefs, or whether, as was more probably the cafe, they 
only confuked the di< 5 lates of found policy, they determin¬ 
ed to guarantee the pragmatic fandfion in 1727. The court 
of Vienna acknowledged this important fervice, by facrih- 
cing the Oil end company. 

Though the public adts take notice only of a fufpenfion 
for feven years, the proprietors plainly faw that their ruin 
was determined upon, and that this flipulation was only in- 
ferted from refpeft to the imperial dignity. They had too 
high an opinion of the court of London and the ftates ge¬ 
neral, to fuppofe they would have fccurcd the indivifibility 
of the Auftrian dominions for a mere temporary advantage. 
This perfuafion determined them to think no more of Of- 
tend, and to difpofe of their flock fome other way. They 
made feveral fucceflive attempts to form an eftablifhment at 
Hamburgh, at Tried, and in Tufeany ; but all their endea¬ 
vours proved abortive, cither from the badnefs of the fitua- 
tion, the efforts of powerful nations, or the intrigues of po¬ 
litics. Tliofe were the mofl fuccefsful who turned their 
views towards Sweden. 

The ftudy of nations is of all others the 
mod intereding. The obferver delights 
to be acquainted with the particular 
flroke of charader that didinguidies 
each people, and to feparate it from the 
numerous general charaderidics that ac¬ 
company it. In vain has this didinguifhing mark taken a 
tlndure from events : in vain have natural or moral caufes 
altered the diades of it. A penetrating eye traces it through 
all thefe difgiiifes, and perceives it notwithdanding thefc 
irariations. The more extenfive the field of obfervation is, 
the greater number of ages it prefents to be cflimatccl, and 
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of periods to inveftigate, fo much the more eafier is it to 
UeteriTiine the problem. Every age, and every period, gives, 
it we may be allowed the exprefiion, its own equation; and 
all thefc cannot be folvcd without difeovering the truth, 
whicli was, as it were, wrapped up in them. 

But the delirc of being acquainted with a nation, mull 
iiicrtafc in proportion to the part it has borne upon the 
theatre of the univerre, and to the influence it has had in 
tliofe rnajeflic or tcnible I'ccncs that have agitated the globe, 
'i'he caui'c and ciTedts of this great tunuilt attradl equally 
t!ic altcntion of the learned and of the nniltitiule; and it is 
IcUloin that we arc tiied ot iciiecliug upon them. Are the 
ijwedes to be ranked among the people who liave acquired 
a celebrated name I This is a point which my readers will 
decide. 

Sweden was little known before its ferocious inhabitants 
had concurred with the other barbarians of the North in 
the iubverlion of the E.oman empire. After they had 
fpread deftrudlion with the violence and rapidity of a tor¬ 
rent, they returned to their former obfeurity. An unculti¬ 
vated and defert region, without manners, without policy, 
and without form of government, could fcarce fix the at¬ 
tention of Europe, which was then but little enlightened, 
and v/hicli made no efi'orts to emerge from its ignorance. If 
we may believe fome old chronicles, of doubtful authority, 
plunder and aflafiinations were* very frequent. Sometimes 
one fingle chief ruled over the whole country, which at 
other times was divided among fevcral mailers. Thefc ri¬ 
vals, greedy of power, had recourfe to the moll fhameful or 
moil violent methods to fupplant each other j and revolu¬ 
tions were perpetually taking place. It was between fa¬ 
thers and chjldica that thefe wars were more particularly 
inveteiatc. Chrillianity, which was adopted in this coun¬ 
try at the end of the eighth, or the beginning of the ninth 
century, did not produce the leall alteration in the condi¬ 
tion of thefc people. The fame auimofity, the fame con- 
tells, and the lame calamities, were flill experienced. H'his 
dreadful Hate liad been but very little improved, when fomc 
unfortunate events placed Sweden under the dominion of 
the Danes, or in a kind of alliance which partook of Have- 
ry. This flianieful bondage was diffblved by Guflavus Va- 
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fa, who, m 1521, was chofen adminiftrator of the ftate, and 
two years after, its monarch. 

The empire was then in a ftate of anarchy. The priefti 
exercifed the principal authority ; and the treafury receiv¬ 
ed annually no more than twenty-four thoufand marks of 
filver, although the public expences amounted to fixty thoii- 
fand. The new king ftievved himfelf worthy of the fitua- 
tion to which he was ralfed, by concentrating in his hands, 
powers that were diffufely fcattered, by rendering the crown 
hereditary in his family, by depriving the clergy of part of 
their ufurpalions, by fubftituting Intheranifin to the efta- 
bJiriied form of worfhip, and by prudently fettling the na¬ 
ture and appropriation of the taxes: but this lovereign, 
having carried his fyftem of reformation too far, precipitat¬ 
ed his fubje^ls into misfortunes, which might, and ought to 
have been, forefeen. 

Sweden, which from the nature of its piodudfions, its 
wants, and the extent of its coafts, feemed deftined for na¬ 
vigation, had neverthclefs negleded it, fince its inhabitants 
had been difgufted of piracy. The people of Lubeck trad¬ 
ed with tliem for their provilions; and brought them fait, 
ft Lifts, and all the foreign merchandize they confuraed. No 
ftiips were feen in their roads; nor were there any maga¬ 
zines in their towns, which did not belong to that republic.. 

The haughty foul of Giillavus could not brook this de¬ 
pendence. He was determined to break the bands that 
cramped the induilry of his fubjeds j but he was too preci¬ 
pitate in his mcafures. He ftiut his harbours againft the 
people of Lubeck, before he had built any (hip«^ and be¬ 
fore he had got any merchants. From this period there, 
was fcarce any further intercourfe between his fubjedls and 
other nations, The whole kingdom fell into a ftate of lan¬ 
guor, of which it would be difficult ta form any adequate 
idea. Some Engillh and Dutch ftiips, which appeared there, 
at diilant intervals, had but imperfedlly remedied this evil,, 
when Gaua^’us Adolphus afeended the throne. 

He lignalized the iii ft years of his reign by feveral ufefuL 
alieratioiis. Agriculture w’as encouraged ; the mines were 
worked with greater fkill; companies were formed to trade 
to Perfia and the Weft Indies; the foundations of. a new 
colony were laid on the coaft of Noith America. The 
uKvcdifti flag was difplayed in all the European latitudes. 
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This new fpirit was of fliort duration. The fnccefs of 
the great Guftavus in war, turned entirely the genius of 
the nation to arms. All men were ftimulated with the de¬ 
fire of rendering their names illullrious, by following the 
traces of tin’s hero and of his difciples. The hope of plun¬ 
der was united to the love of glory. Every man was eager 
to conquer the enemy, and to enrich himfclf with their 
fpoils. The national education was entirely military, and 
the houfes feemed to be converted into camps. The tem¬ 
ples, the caftles, and even the fimplell dwelling-places, were 
adorned with niimbcrlefs trophies. One generation of fol- 
diers was fucceeded by another of a fimilar or ftill more 
daring nature. This cnthufiafm had fpread itfclf among 
the lower ranks of people, as among the higheft. Labours: 
of a fuperior, or of a meaner kind, were all equally defpif- 
cd; and a Swede thought himfelf born only to conquer, 
and to regulate the dellinies of empires. This martial fury 
had been carried beyond all bounds under Charles XII, but 
it \vas extinguifhed after the tragical death of that extraor¬ 
dinary man. 

The Swedes then became quite another people. The 
exhaufted ftate of the kingdom; the lofs of former con- 
quefts; the elevation of Rulfia; every circumftance, in a 
word, tended to difgull the moft confident of a fyftem, 
which it was no longer poflible to follow with any hopes of 
fuccefs, or even without the rilk of completing the ruin of 
an edifice already (haken by repeated and violent fhocks. 
Peace was the wilh both of thofe who had grown old in the 
fervice of the field, and of thofe whofe age had not yet call¬ 
ed them to bear arms. The cry of the whole nation was 
for its liberty, which had been fuccelTively attacked with 
precaution, deftroyed by Charles XI, and even the fliadow 
of which had been taken away by the unfortunate monarch 
who had juft defeended into the grave without iflue. All 
the orders of the ftate were afTembled ; and without abolifti- 
tug the regal title, they reftored the republican form of go¬ 
vernment, and even gave it a greater degree of extenfion 
than it had had before. 

This great revolution was not preceded by any commo¬ 
tion, nor followed by any difturbancc. All the changes 
were made upon mature deliberation. The firft attention 
was paid to the moft ncccflary profeflions, which till then 
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had been unnoticed or defpifcd. The arts of convenience, 
or elegance, were foon introduced. The young nobility 
travelled into every part of Europe where they might gain 
any kind of knowledge. Thofe citizens, who had been for 
a long time abfent from their country while it remained ia 
a (late of ruin and devaftation, returned and brought back 
with them the various talents they had acquired. Order, 
political economy, and the fevcral branches of government, 
became fubjeds of inquiry. Whatcyer concerned the re¬ 
public was maturely difcuflcd in the general afiemblies, and 
freely approved or cenfured in the public writings. • Some 
ufeful publications upon the abftrufe faiences appeared, 
which were worthy of the notice of the moft enlightened 
nations. A language, hitherto barbarous, was at lengtli 
fixed to fomc grammatical rules, and acquired, in procefs of 
time, a degree of precifion and elegance. The manners 
and morals of the people underwent (lill more neceflary and 
more fortunate alterations. Politenefs, affability, and a 
fpirit of communicatioQ, fucceeded to that llernnefs of tem¬ 
per, and that roughnefs of charaftcr, which a continual 
date of warfare had left behind it. Improvements of every 
kind were adopted,, from whatever part of the globe they 
came. Foreigners, who introduced any new difeoveries, or 
any branch of ufeful knowledge, met with encouragement; 
and it was at this favourable jun£lure that the agents of the 
ORend company made their appearance. 


A RfCH merchant of Stockholm, nam- T/jf Swedes have 
ed Henry Koning, approved of their a Jhare in the In* 
fchemes, and procured the approbation dia trade* Man* 
of the diet in 1731. An India company ner in which they 
was eflablifhed, with an exclufive privi- conduct it.. 
lege of trading beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope. The charter was only for fifteen years. It was 
thought that this w'ould be the beft expedient, either to af¬ 
ford an early opportunity of redifying any imperfedions in¬ 
cident to new undertakings, or to relieve the anxiety of 
many citizens who warmly oppofed an enterprife, which 
they thought repugnant to the nature of the climate and 
the conftitution. In order, as much as polTible, to unite 
the advantages of a free trade with tliofe of a privileged af- 
fociation, it was agreed that the Rock ihould not be fixed, 

Hj 
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and that each proprietor fiiould be at liberty to withdraw 
his own at the end of every voya^^e. As moft of the adven¬ 
turers were foreigners, chiefly Flemings, it was thought 
equitable to fecure a pi oft to the nation, by obliging them 
to pay the government fifteen hundred filver dollars, or 
three thoufand three hundred and ninety livres [i4ih 5's.] 
upon the cargo of every flhp. 

This tax did not prevent the company from fitting out 
iive-and-twenty flrips during the time that their charter laft- 
ed. Three of ihefe were fent to Bengal, and two-and- 
twenty to China. One of thefe fhips was wrecked with its 
whole cargo, and three of them perilhed without any lad¬ 
ing. Notwithflanding thefe misfortunes, the proprietors, 
bcfide their capital, received eight hundred feventcen and a 
half per cent, which, one year with another, amounted to 
fifty-four and a half per cent, a profit infinitely great, 
though each of the proprietors was obliged to make and to 
pay his own infurances out of it. 

In 1746 the company obtained a new charter for twenty 
years. They difpatchcd fncceflively three velfcls to Surat, 
and thirty-three to Canton, one of wliich was wrecked w'itli 
all its lading, near the place of its deflination. The profits 
of the proprietors arofe to eight hundred feventy-one and 
(ne quarter per cent, or forty-three percent, every year. 
A remarkable event diflinguiflred this charter from the firil. 
From the year 1753, the proprietors gave up the liberty 
they had nlw'ays enjoyed, of withdrawing their capital at 
plcaCure, and refolved to form themfclves into a permanent 
body. The flate induced them to confent to this new ar¬ 
rangement, by taking no more than a duty of twenty per 
cent, upon all the mercantile articles that Ihould be confum- 
cd in the kingdom, inftead of feventy-five thoufand livres 
[^125!.] which it had received for feven years pad upon 
every voyage. I'his facrifice had been made with a deiign 
to enable the Swcdifli company to fuftain the competition 
of that wdiich had juft been eftabliflied at Embden : but the 
public neceiruies oecafioned this indulgence to be retra£led 
in 1765. Perfidy was carried fo far, that even all the ar¬ 
rears wTre required to be paid. 

In 1766, the monopoly was renewed for twenty years 
more. The company lent the government 1,250,000 livres 
[52,0831, 6s. 8d.] without intcreft, and twice that fumup- 
3 
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on an intered of fix per cent. The lirft of thefe loans was 
to be fucccllively paid off by retaining the 93//50 livres 
[3906I. 15s.] which the company had engaged to give for 
every fliip they fitted out; and the fecond was to be return- 
cd at four flipulated periods. Before the firfl of January 
1778, c)iic*and-cwenty vefTels had been fent off, all for Chi¬ 
na ; four of which were flill expelled. The feventeen that 
had returned, had brought back with them twenty-two 
millions fix hundred thoiifand pounds weight of tea, and 
fomc other articles of much lefs importance. It cannot be 
prtclfely afeertained what profits have accrued from thefe 
expeditions j but it may be prefumed that they were con- 
ilderable, lince the diares have gained as far as two aiid-forty 
per cent. It is h(jwever generally known, that the divid¬ 
end was twelve per cent, in 1770, and that it has been fix 
per cent, all the other years, and that the company is cliar- 
ged with the infuvances fince 1753. 

The company Itave fixed the feat of their affairs at Got-* ' 
tenbuig, ihc poiition of wdiich afforded conveniences for the 
fitting out of flaps, and for the fale of goods, which were 
not to be met with in the other ports of the kingdom» A 
preference fo ufefal has contiderably increafed activity in its 
road, and the cultivation of its territory. 

At the origin of the company, their flock varied from one ' 
voyage to another. It was faid to be rated at fix millions 
[250,000!.] in 1753, five [208,333!. 6s. 8d.] only at 

the lafl convention. The belt-informed perfons know no¬ 
thing upon this important point except frommere conjecture; 
fortlie matter was never laid before the public. As the Swedes 
had at firfl much lefs concern in this flock than they have 
had fmee, the government have thought proper to envelop 
it in myflery. In order to cffedl this, it was enadted, that 
any^ director who fhould divulge the names of the proprie¬ 
tors, or the fums they had fubferibed, fhould be fufpended, 
or even depofed, and fhould forfeit for ever all the money 
lie had ventured in this undertaking. This fpirit of myf- 
tery, inconceivable in a free country, continued five-and- 
thirty years. Twelve of the proprietors were indeed to ex¬ 
amine the accounts of the diredtors every four years: but 
thefe examiners were 'appointed by the diredtion. Since 
tfce year 1767, •the proprietors themfelves are the perfons 
vkIio choofe thefe commifTaries, and who receive tneir re-^- 

H6 
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ports at a general meeting. This new arrangement will 
certainly have diminiHied corruption. Secrecy in politics 
is like 'lying; it may preferve a (late for the moment, but 
mull certainly ruin it in the end. Both are only fcrvice- 
able to evil-minded perfons. 

llic produce of the Tales has not always been equal. It 
has been more or lefs confiderablc, according to the num¬ 
ber and fizc of the fhips employed in the trade ; and ac¬ 
cording to the dearnefs of the articles at the place of their 
manufadure, or their fcarcity in Europe. We may how¬ 
ever affirm, that it has fcarce ever been lower than two mil¬ 
lions of livres [83,333!. 6s. 8d.] and has never rifen higher 
than five millions [208,333!. 6s. 8d.] Tea has a!ways 
yielded four fifths of this produce. 

It is with piafires, bought at Cadiz, that thefe affairs 
have been tranfa6led. The little that has been brought 
from other parts does not deferve to be mentioned. 

The confumption in Sweden was at firft rather more 
confiderab!e than it has been fince, becaufc originally there 
was no duty upon the Afiatic produdions. Moll of them 
have been fince fubjeded to a tax of twenty, or five-and- 
twenty per cent.; Tome of them even, fuch as the lilks, 
have been prohibited at times. Thefe taxes have reduced 
the annual confumption of the kingdom to the value of 
three hundred thoufand livres [12,500!.] All the reft is 
exported, on paying to the ftate one eighth per cent, on the 
produce of the fale. Sw'eden, confidering the little fpccie 
it has, and the mediocrity of its intrinfic refources, cannot 
admit of a higher degree of luxury j of which we lhall foon 
be convinced. 

Frefentjlate Sweden, including that part of Finland 
of Sweden, and Lapland under its dominion, is of prodi¬ 
gious extent. Its coafts, which are in gene¬ 
ral difficult of accefs, are embarraffed with an infinite num¬ 
ber of rocks, and many fmall iflands, where fome men, al- 
moft favages, live by filhing. The interior part of the 
countiy is very mountainous. Some plains, however, are 
to be found, the foil of which, though fandy, marfhy, and 
full of ferruginous matter, is not barren, efpecially in the 
moft fouthern provinces. To the north of the empire, want 
has taught the people, that they could live upon bread made 
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of the bark of the birch tree, with a few roots and a little 
rye. In order to procure a nourifhment more wholcfome 
and more agreeable, they have endeavoured to fow fome of 
the high grounds, after having felled and burnt the trees 
that were upon them. The moft prudent among them 
have given up this pradice, after having obferved that trees 
and grafs no longer grew upon a (lony and meagre foil, ex- 
haufted by two on three plentiful harvefts. Very large 
fpaces of territory are covered with lakes of greater or lefs 
extent: thefe ufeltfs collections of water have been Ikilful- 
ly turned to advantage, in cllablifhing, with the help of 
feveral rivers, canals, and flulces, an uninterrupted naviga¬ 
tion from Stockholm to Gottenburg. 

This /ketch of the natural Hate of Sweden, would in¬ 
duce us to fuppofe that this country was never much 
peopled, though It has fometimes been called the manufacm 
tory of human kind. Probably the numerous bands that 
came from thence, and which, under the fo-much-dreaded 
name of Goths and Vandals, ravaged and fnbdued fo many 
regions of Europe, were only fwarms of Scythians and Sar- 
matians, who came thither in a oonftant fuccefiion by the 
north of Afia. Yet it would be, perhaps, a miftakc to 
fuppofe, that this vaft country was always as thinly peopled 
as it is now. According to all probability, three hundred 
years ago, this country had more inhabitants than it has at 
prefent, though at that time they profe/Ted the catholic re¬ 
ligion, which enjoins the monallic life and the celibacy of 
the clergy. The account taken in 1751 did not compute 
the number of fouls at more than two millions two hun¬ 
dred and twenty-nine thoufand fix hundred and fixty-one. 
In 1769 this number was increafed by three hundred and 
forty-three thoufand. It is generally fuppofed, that fince 
this period, the population, only the thirteenth part of 
which dwells in the towns, has not increafed, but has rather 
dimlnlfhed ; and this calamity is to be attributed to mifery, 
and to the prevalence of epidemic difeafes. 

The number of inhabitants would be greater in Swed^, 
if it were not continually deferted by the natives, who fre¬ 
quently never return. There arc ipen in all nations, who, 
either from motives of curio/ity, or fr^ a natural reftleff- 
nefs, and without any determinate obieft, are fond of going 
from one country to another ; but tnis is only the malady 
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of a few individuals, and cannot be confidered as tlie gene¬ 
ral caiife of a conftajit emigration. There is a natural pro- 
penfity in all men to love their own country, which is rather 
to be accounted for from moral, than from natural prin¬ 
ciples. An inherent fondnefs for fociety, the ties of blood 
and of friendfliip, an acciiiaintance with the climate and 
language, that partiality we aie fo apt to contraft for the 
phut, the manners, and the way of life we are accuftomed 
to ; all thele are, to a rational being, fo many motives of 
attachment to the land in which he was born and educated. 
7 diey mud be powerful inducements that can determine 
him to break all thefe ties at once, and to prefer another 
country, where all will appear extraordinary and new to 
him. In Sweden, where the wdiole power refides in the 
dates coinpofed of the feveral orders of the kingdom, even 
that of the pcafants, every one fliould naturally be more at¬ 
tached to his country ; yet emigrations- are very frequent, 
and there is no rcafon to be furprifed at it. 

The lands in cultivation were formerly divided into four- 
fcore thoufand and fifty-two hemmans, or farms, which it 
was not permitted to parcel out. By an error dill more 
palpable, the laws had determined the number of per Tons 
that might live upon each of thefe farms. When this 
number was completed, the father of a family was obliged, 
himfelf to expel from his houfe his children born after that 
period, however he might be in want of them to incrcafe 
the mafs of his produdions. It had been expeded that 
this regulation would occafion the clearing of the unculti¬ 
vated lands, and produce new hemmans. But it fliould 
have been forfeen, that men, kept in fuch a date of op- 
preifion, would neither have the will nor the means of at¬ 
tending to new edabhdiments ; and that mod of them 
would go into foreign countries, in fearch of that tranquil¬ 
lity of which their own fo unjudly deprived them. The 
eyes of the government were not opened till the year 1748.. 
At this period it was at length underdood, that the public 
required, that the labourers fliould have no greater extent 
of foil than they could conveniently work ; and the diet- 
allowed them to divide their inheritance into as many por¬ 
tions as they diould tWnk proper. This new arrange¬ 
ment of things haf-already leffened the emigrations, and, 
mud, in procefs of lime, bring on the improvement o£ 
agriculture. 
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This was, it is faid, in a tolerably-flonriniing ftate when 
Guftavus Vafa afcended the throne. This opinion is evi¬ 
dently an improbable one, (ince before that period the em¬ 
pire had only emerged from the horrors of anarchy, to pafs 
under the yoke of foreign tyranny. It is at leall a fadf, that 
fiiice that time, this iirjl of the arts has been always in a lan¬ 
guid (late. Tlie nation has continually been reduced to the 
neccflily of drawing a great part of its fubfiftence from its 
neighbours, and fometimes to the amount of fix or feven 
millions of livres [from 250,000!. to 291,6661. 13s. 46.] 
Many caiifes have contributed to this misfortune. Among 
the moft confiderable maybe reckoned the diftribution of a 
finall number of men over too great a fpacc. The diilance 
at which they were from one another, obliged each of them 
feparately to provide for almoft all his own wants, and 
has prevented them all from fcrioufly devoting themfelves 
to any proftffioii, and even to the cultivation oi the lands. 

The infufticicncy of ihe harvells threw the ftate into con¬ 
tinual embarrafTmeuts. The mcafures adopted at diftant 
intervals to remove this evil, have not produced the defired 
eHcd. At length, in 1772, the government had tfie 
firmncfs.to ftrike at the principal caufc of it, by prohibit¬ 
ing the dillilling of the corn. Unfortunately, the laws were 
not of fufiicient force to counteradl the pafiion thefe people 
had for this kind of fpirit; and the ftate was obliged to re¬ 
lax the feverity of them. Its condefccnfion was not indeed 
carried fo far, as to authorife the citizens to prepare this 
liquor themfelves, as they were ufed to do ; but it engaged 
to furniHi them with about three hundred thoufand tons of 
grain for this purpofe, Initead of a million of tons that were 
before employed in it. 

Since this epocha, Sweden lias drawn much lefs corn from 
foreign markets. Some of her writers on agiiculture have 
even pretended, that ftie might do without this afliftance, if 
the nation were to foifake its eironeous methods of pro¬ 
ceeding in thefe matters. This opinion will not meet with 
many partifans. Whether it be from the defe6l of the foil, 
of climate, or of induftry, it is certain, that tlie fame num¬ 
ber of men working the fame number of days, and with 
the fame means, do not bring forth in this region more 
than a third part of the piodudions obtained in more for¬ 
tunate countries. 
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Thefe difadvantages of agriculture muft be compenfated 
by the mines, molt of which belonged formerly to the 
priefts. From the hands of the clergy they pafled, in 
1480, into thofe of the government. By a ftill more for¬ 
tunate revolution they have fince become the property of 
individuals. 

There is only the gold mine, difeovered in 1738, that 
has remained with the ilate. As it yields only feven or 
eight hundred ducats [between 300I. and 4C0I. on an 
average] per annum ; and that this fum is infiifficient to 
defray the expences of working it, no native or foreigner 
has yet offered to take it upon himfelf. 

The filver mine of Sala has been known fince the 
eleventh century. During the courfe of the fourteenth,, it 
yielded twenty-four thoufand marks; and in the fifteenth, 
no-more than twenty-one thoufand two hundred and eighty. 
It fell more and more, till the beginning of the century in 
which we now live. At prefent it produces from feventecn 
to eighteen hundred marks every year. This is fifteen 
or fixteen times more than all the other mines taken to¬ 
gether. 

Alum, fulphur, cobalt, and vitriol, are more abundant. 
Thefe are nothing, however, or fcarcely any thing, in com- 
parifon of the mines of copper, and efpccially of iron. 
From the year 1754 to 1768, there were exported annually 
nine hundred and ninety-five thoufand fix hundred and feven 
quintals of this lall metal. It then became to be lefs in 
vogue, becaufe Ruflia brought to market iron of the fame 
quality 20 per cent, cheaper. The Swedes were obliged to 
lower their price, and they muft lower it Itill more, in or¬ 
der not to lofe entirely the moft important branch of their 
trade. The moft intelligent among them have taken the 
rcfolution of working their iron themfelves, and of convert¬ 
ing it into fteel, wire, nails, cannon, anchors, and other 
materials of primary neceflity to other nations; and the go¬ 
vernment has prudently encouraged this induftry by grati¬ 
fications. Thefe favours have met with general approba¬ 
tion ; while opinions have been divided with refpedl to 
thofe granted to other manufadures. 

' There was not, properly fpeaking, any manufadure in 
the kingdom at the memorable era which reftored it to its 
liberty. It was foon divided by two panics ; one who dif- 
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played an inordinate paflion for all forts of manufadlurcs, 
and lavilhed the moil excclTive encotiragemcnts upon theni 
all, without diilinguifhing thofe which might be ufcfiil 
from thofe which might be prejudicial to the (late. 
Great confufion arofe, from which the nation emerged 
only to fall into an excefs equally fatal. The oppofrte 
party having prevailed, fhowed as much averfion for 
the manufadures of neceflity, as for thefe that were 
merely works of luxury, and deprived them both indiferi- 
minately of all the privileges and favours that had been 
heaped upon them. Notwithftanding the prodigalities of 
the treafury, they had as yet acquired no confillence; and 
the fuppreflion of thefe enormous grants occalloned their 
total decay. The forSgn artifts, and even thofe of the 
country, difappeared. The flattering profpcdl of pro- 
moting great induftry vaniflied at once; and the nation 
found itlelf nearly in the fame ftate as it was in before the 
year 1720. 

The fiflieries have not fliarcd the fame fate ai the arts. 
The only one that deferves our notice, in a political point 
of view, is the herring fiflicry. It cannot be traced farther 
back than 1740. Before that period, the herrings did not 
frequent the cafts of Sweden, They then came in (holes 
to the coaft of Gottenburg, which they have never fincc 
forfaken. Thd nation conlumes annually forty thoufand 
barrels of this fifh; and there are one hundred and fixty 
thoufand barrels exported ; which, at the rate of thirteen 
livres fifteen fols [about iis. 5Td.] each, brings in a re¬ 
venue of 2,200,000 livres [91,6661. 13s. 4d.] to the flatc. 

The Swedifh nation was not yet poircfTed of this advan¬ 
tage, when the government refolved that foreign navigators 
fhould not be allowed to introduce into the ports of Sweden 
any other than the commodities of their own country ; and 
that they fhould not even be permitted to convey thefe 
from one harbour of the kingdom to another. That fa¬ 
mous edi6l, known by the name of placard des produSionSf 
reftored navigation, which had long fince been annihilated 
by the calamities of war. A flag, which had been hitherto 
unknown, was now difplayed on all the feas. The feamen 
foon acquired fleili and experience. Some able politicians 
were even of opinion that their progrefs was growing too 
CQnfiderable for a depopulated country. They thought it 
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would be more advifable to confine themfelves to the ex¬ 
portation of their own produce, and the importation of fiich 
foreign commodities as they w'anted, and totally to lay 
afide the mere freighting trade. This fydem was warmly 
oppofed. Some able men were of opinion that, far from 
reftraining this branch of indullry, it ought to be en¬ 
couraged, by abolifhing every regulation that might tend 
to obllruA it. The exclufive right of pafling the Sound 
was formerly appropriated to a few towns, dillingiiifhed by 
the name ol Staple. All the parts fituated to the north of 
Stockholm and Abo, were obliged to fend their commodi¬ 
ties to one of thefe (laples, and there to take in thofe of 
the Baltic, which they could have procured cheaper at firil 
hand, Thefe odious dlllindions, contrived in barbarous 
times, and tending to favour the monopoly of merchants, 
flill fubfill to this day. The wifeft fpeculators in political 
matters, wilh to fee them abolifhed, that a more general 
competition may produce greater indullry. 

If we were to judge of the trade of Sweden by the num¬ 
ber of fliips.lt employs, we fliould think it very important. 
But when we conlider, that this country fells nothing but 
tar, pitch, potafli, planks, fifli, and coarfe metals, w^e fliall 
not be furprifed to find, that its annual exports do not ex¬ 
ceed 15,000,000 livres [625,000!.] The returns would 
Hill be lefs by one-fourth, if we were to be regulated by 
the accounts of the culloms. But it Is a known fa6l, that 
although they are only defrauded of five per cent, upon 
the exports, yet they are cheated of five-and-twenty per 
cent, on the imports. Admitting this, there would be an 
almofl complete balance between what was fold and what 
was bought ; and the kingdom would neither gain nor lofe 
by its outward coniiedlioris. Perfons extremely well verled 
in thefe matters, pretend even that the balance is to the 
difadvantage of the Hate, and that it has only filled up the 
deficiency which this circumftance muft have occalioncd in 
its fpecie, by the help of the fubfidies that have been grant¬ 
ed by foreign powers. It behoves the nation to redoubltt- 
all its efforts to extricate itfelf from fo difagreeable a fitua- 
tion. Let us examine whether the troops arc upon a 
better footing. 

Before the reign of Guflavus Vafa, every Swede w'as a 
foldier. Upon an emergency of the (late, the hulbandman 
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left his plough, and took up his bow. The whole nation 
was inured to war by civil commotions, which were unfor¬ 
tunately continual. Government had then but five hun¬ 
dred men in pay; but in 1542, this fmall corps was in- 
creafed to fix thoufand. In order to be difencumbered 
fiom the maintenance of thefe forces, it was fuggefted, that 
a portion of tlie domains of the crown fhould be alTigned 
to them. This plan, oppofed for a long time by private 
interefts, was at length carried into execution. Charles XI 
refumed the royal lands, which his predeceiTors, and cfpe- 
cially queen Chrillina, had lavifhed upon their favourites, 
and fettled the moll valuable part of his army upon them. 

This army confifls at prefent of a body of twelve thou¬ 
fand and twenty-eight men, always alfembkd, formed in- 
difcriminately of natives and foreigners, having a regular 
pay, and ferving to garrifon all the fortrelfcs of the king¬ 
dom. There is another corps Hill more dillinguifited, and 
confidered by the people as the bulwark of the. empire 5 it 
is that which is known by the title of national troops. It 
confilh of thirty-four thoufand two hundred and fixty-fix 
men, who are aflembled only one-and-twenty days in every 
year. They have no pay : but they have received from go¬ 
vernment, under the name of hoJleU poffefiions fufficient 
for their fuhfillence. From the common foldier to the 
general, every man has a dwelling of his own, and lands 
which he rnuft: cultivate. The conveniences of the lodging, 
and the extent and value of the territory, are proportioned 
to the rank every man holds in this corp-;. 

Tliisinfiitution has received the encomiums of all Europe. 
Thofc who have feen the efft^ls of it upon the fpot, have 
been lefs vvaim in their approbation of it. They have ob- 
ferved, that thefe lands, wliich were palling with rapidity 
from one poffelTor to another, w'crc always in the greateil: 
diforder : that the chara(fi:er of the hulbandman w'as diame¬ 
trically oppofitc to that of the military man ; that the man 
who cultivated the land attached himfelf to it, from the 
care he bellowed upon it, and never quitted it without re¬ 
gret ; while the foldier, led by his profelTion from one pro- 
vince of the kingdom to another, or from one country to a 
dillant region, ought always to hold himfelf in rcadinefs to 
march cheerfully at the firll Itroke of tlie drum, or the firll 
found of the trumpet; that the labours of the field grow 
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languid, when they are not feconded by a numerous family; 
that it was confequently the duty of the farmer to marry ; 
while the dwelling under tents, and in camps, and the ha¬ 
zards of war, required an unmarried man, whofe courage 
was not to be enervated by any tender connexion ; who 
might live every where without any local prcdile6lion, and 
might expofe his life every inftant without regret: that the 
perfe6¥lon of military difeipline was loll without conllant 
exercife, w'hile the cultivation of the land, admitting of no 
reft, and fuffering no intermiffion, except in that rigorous 
feafon which feparated the armies, and hardened the foil, 
the fame hands would be unlit to wield the fword and to 
dircdl the plough : that the two profeflions required each 
of them a great degree of experience, and that the uniting 
of them in the fame perfon, was a fare method of having 
only indifferent farmers and bad foldiers: that thefe lands, 
thus diftributed, muft either become hereditary, or return 
to the ftateif they were made hereditary, there would 
foon be none left for other proprietors; and if they return¬ 
ed to the ftate, this was the means of reducing to beggary, 
from one moment to another, a multiplicity of children of 
both fexes, and of peopling the kingdom, at the end of five 
or fix campaigns, with unfortunate orphans; in a word, 
that the cuftom of the bojlel appeared to them fo perni¬ 
cious, that they did not hefitate to rank it among the num¬ 
ber of caufes that rendered afcarcity of corn fo frequent in 
Sweden, 

The fiuiation of this country has determined it to create 
two very different naval corps; one conlifting of a great num¬ 
ber of galleys, and a few flat-bottomed boats, for the defence 
of its coafts, full of fhoals ; the other compofed of four- 
and-twenty fhips of the line, and three-and-twenty frigates, 
for more diftant latitudes. In 1772, they were both of 
them in a mod ruinous condition. Since that period, thefe 
vefTcls, moft of which are made of deal, becaufe there i« 
very little oak in the country, and which were almoft fall¬ 
ing to pieces ivith age, have been repaired, Sweden may 
poflibly be in ahfolute want of all her galleys; but ftie muft 
infallibly determine to lefl’en the number of her /hips. Her 
powers will never allow her to arm even half of them. 

The public revenue of this kingdom does not exceed fix- 
tecn or fevcntcen millions of livres [from 666 , 6661 * 13s. 44* 
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to 708,333!. 6s. 8d.] It Is collc6led by a land-tax, the 
returns of the cuftoms, by duties upon copper, iron, and 
(lamped paper, by a poll-tax, and a free gift; and by fomc 
other articles lefs confiderable. This is very little for the 
wants of government; and yet its debts miift be paid from 
this frilling fum. 

Thefe debts amounted to fevcn millions five hundred 
thoufand livres [312,500!.] when Charles XI came to the 
crown. That prince, who was an economift in a manner, 
becoming a fovereign, paid them off. He did more than 
this, for he recorered feveral of the domains conquered in 
Germany, and which had been mortgaged to powerful 
neighbours. He likewife redeemed the crown jewels, upon 
which confiderable Turns had been borrowed in Holland. 
He fortified the frontier towns, fuccoured his allies, and 
often fitted out fquadrons to maintain his fiiperiority on the 
Baltic. The events fubfequent to his death once more 
plunged the nation into its former confufion. This has 
iince been always increafing, notwithftanding the fubfidies 
beftowed by France, and other lefs confiderable fuccours. 
In 1772, the (late owed 90,450,000 livres [3,768,750!.] 
which, at an intereft of four and a half per cent, brought 
to the natives, or foreigners, 4,070,250 livres [169,593!. 
15s.] At this period there were not above two millions of 
livres [83,333!. 6s, 8d.] circulating in the kingdom. Both 
public and private affairs wxret ran failed with the bills of a 
bank belonging to the (late, and fecured by the three iirft 
orders of the republic. This cllablilhment has had its cen- 
fors and its panegyrifis; and it is a problem not yet re- 
folved, whether it has been ufeful or detrimental to the 
nation. 

Poverty is not, however, the greateft evil under which 
Sweden laboured; (he was threatened with calamities of a 
more dangerous nature. "^Thc fpirit of difeord excited a ge¬ 
neral ferment. Hatred and revenge were the principal 
caufes of events. Every man confidered the (late as the 
prey of his an bition or his avarice. Ifwas no longer for 
the public fervice that places had been created ; it was for 
the private emolument of thofe who filled them. Virtue 
and talents were rather an obftacle to fortune, than a means 
of elevation. The national affemblies difplayed nothing 
but ads of difgracc or violence. Crimes were unpunilhed. 
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and were openly committed. The court, the fenate, and 
all the orders of the republic, w^ere filled with general dif- 
trud. All men were bent upon each others deftrudion, 
with inveterate fury. When quick and ready means were 
wanting, they were* fought for at a diftance ; and men were 
not alhamed to confpire with foreign powers againft *their 
own country. 

Thefe evils had their fource in the nature of the confti- 
tution fettled in 1720. To a difguftful defpotifm, had 
been fubftituted a fydem of liberty ill arranged. The 
powers deftined to balance and rellrain each other, were 
neither clearly explained, nor prudently diftributed. Ac¬ 
cordingly, they began to clafh with each other fix years af¬ 
ter they had been eilabliflied. Nothing could pollibly pre¬ 
vent this. It was a continual ftruggle between the head of 
the date, who was inceffantly endeavouring to acquire in¬ 
fluence by the making of laws, and the jealoufy of the na¬ 
tion to preferve the executive power of them. The differ¬ 
ent orders of the republic difputed with the fame inveteracy, 
concerning the txtciit of their refpedive privileges. 

Thefe contells, in which one party or the other alter¬ 
nately triumphed or were defeated, occalioneJ great infla- 
bility in the public refolutions. What had been decreed in 
one diet, w'as cancelled in another, to be rc-eftabliflied 
anew, and to be again abolilhed. In this tumult of the 
paffions, the general good was cither forgotten, mifunder- 
ilogd, or betrayed. The happinefs of the citizens was 
more and more diffurbed ; and all the branches of admini- 
ftration bore the damp of ignorance, felf-intcred, or anar¬ 
chy. Tliefe numerous evils were wrought up to their 
highed pitcTi, by a fydem of corruption, the mod ignomi¬ 
nious, perhaps, that any fet of men was ever infeded 
with. 

Two faclions, into which all the others were rcfolved, 
divided the date. That of the hats feemed intent upon re- 
doriiig to Sweden its former drength, by recovering thofe 
rich ppffeffions wbicli had been fevered from it by the mis¬ 
fortunes of war. This fadtion had devoted itfelf to France, 
which might have fpme intered in encouraging its ambitiout 
views. The fadlion of the caps was a declared advocate for 
tranquillity. Its moderation had rendered it agreeable to 
Ruflia, which was defirous of meeting with no obftacles to 
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her enterprifes. Thefe two courts, efpecially that of Ver- 
failles, had opened their treafures, to thefe bafe fadlions. 
The leaders of them appropriated to themfelvcs the greateft 
part of thefe idle profufions; and purchafed votes with the 
reft. I'hefe were always at a low price ; but at the fame 
time they were fcarcc ever to.be relied,upon. Nothing was 
more common than for a member of the diet to fell his vote 
a fecond time. It was not even an uncommon circum- 
ftance, that he fhould make himfelf be paid by both par¬ 
ties at the fame time. 

The unhappy fituation of a ftate, apparently free, kept 
up that flaviih difpofition, which degrades moft of the Eu¬ 
ropean nations ; they gloried in their chains, when they be¬ 
held the fufferings of a people who had ftiaken off theirs. 
No one would be convinced that the Swedes had gone from 
one extreme to another; that, to avoid the mifehief of ar¬ 
bitrary power, they had. fallen into the confufions of anar¬ 
chy. The laws had not provided means to reconcile the 
private rights of individuals with thofe of fociety, and the 
prerogatives it ought to enjoy for the common fafety of its 
members. 

In this fatal criTis, it was expedient for the Swedes toin- 
truft the phantom of a king, of their own creation, w'ith A 
power fumcient to inquire into the abufes of the ftate, 
and find out proper remedies for it. This is the greateft 
atl of fovereignty a people can exercife ; and it is not lof- 
ing their liberty to commit it to the cuftody of a guardian 
in whom tliey can confide, while they watch over the ufe 
he makes of the power delegated to him. 

Such a refolution would have raifed the Swedes to the 
greateft glory and happinefs, and have excited a general 
opinion of their underftanding and wifdom j whereas, by 
declining fo ncceffary a meafure, they have compelled the 
fovereign to feize upon the fupreme authoiity. He now 
reigns upon his own terms ; and his fubjeds have no other 
right left, but luch as his moderation would not fuffer him 
to deprive them of. 

This event is too recent to allow us to entertain our read¬ 
er^ with an account of it. Time alone can reveal what an 
hiftorian ought to know, in order to fpeak of it with ac¬ 
curacy. How fliall we diferiminate thofe who have fecond- 
ed the views of the fovereign from generous motives, from 
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thofc who have acceded to them from abjedf principles ? He 
himfelf undoubtedly knows them : but the heart of kings 
is an impenetrable fan^fuary, out of which the marks of 
efteem or contempt feldom Ihew themfelves during their life¬ 
time; and the key of which is but too frequently loft at 
their death. Befidcj, are not kings fubjedl, as we are, to 
the illuftons of the paflions, and do they know better how 
to diftribute cenfure or praife \ The opinions of their fub- 
je£fs are equally fufpicious. Among the confufed and con- 
tradidory voices that are heard at the fame time, who ftiall 
diftinguifti the cry of truth from the deep and fecret mur¬ 
mur of calumny, or the myfterious referve of the former 
from the clamour of the latter > We muft wait till intereft 
and flattery have ceafed to explain themfelvts, and till 
filencc is no longer impofed upon us from terror. Then 
we may be allowed to take up the pen, without incurring 
the fulpicion of meanly paying our court to the man in 
power, or of infolently bidding defiance to his authority. 
Though we fhould be filent, pofterity will fpeak. The mo¬ 
narch is fenfible of this truth. Happy, if he can enjoy 
beforehand its approbation ! But woe to him, and woe to 
his people, if he fliould difdain this tribunal! 

Let us now inquire into the connexions, formed in India 
by the king of Pruflia. 

^he- king of This prince, in his younger years, 
FruJJia forms wifely preferred the advantage of treaf- 
an Eajl-lndia uring up knowledge, to the ufual plea- 

company at fures of his age, and the luxurious idle- 

Emhdcn* nefs of courts. An intercourfe with the 

greateftmen of his time, joined to the fpi- 
rlt of obfervation, infenfibly ripened his genius, which was 
naturally aXive and eager for improvement. Neither flat¬ 
tery nor oppofition could ever divert him from the deep re- 
fleXions he was engaged in. He formed the plan of his 
future conduX and reign in the early part of his life. It 
was foretold, on his acceflion to the crown, that his minif- 
ters would be no more than hisTecretaries ; the managers 
of his finances no more than his clerks ; and his generals no 
more than his aids de camp. Some fortunate circumftan- 
ccs afforded him an opportunity of difplaying to the whole 
world the talents he had acquired in retirement. With a 
4 
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quicknefs peculiar to himfelf, Frederick, inftantly difcover- 
ing the plart it was his interell to purfue, attacked a power 
by which his anceftors had been kept in flavery. He ob¬ 
tained the vidory in five engagements againfl that power, 
deprived it of its heft provinces, and concluded a peace 
with the fame wifdom that he* had begun the war. 

Though his wars were at an end, yet he did not remain 
ina6live. He afpired to gain the admiration of thofe very 
people whom he had (Iruck with terror. He collected all 
the arts about him, to give an additional luftre to his name. 
He reformed the abufes in the courts of judicature, and 
dictated himfelf the wifefl laws. A plain and invariable or¬ 
der was eftablilhed in every part of government. As he 
was convinced that the authority of a fovereign is a com¬ 
mon benefit to all his fubjedls, a proteftion which all fhould 
equally partake of, he gave to every man the liberty of aft* 
proaching his perfon, and of writing to him. Every iii- 
Itant of his life was devoted to the vvelfiire of his people ; 
his very amufements were made iifeful to them. His writ¬ 
ings on hlilory, morality, and politics, abounded with 
pfS£lRcal truths. Even his poetry was full of profound and 
inftru£live ideas. He was conlidtring of the means of en¬ 
riching his dominions, when fome fortunate event put him 
in pollefllon of Eall Friefland, in the year 1744. 

Embdtn, the capital of this little province, was reck¬ 
oned, two centuries ago, one of the bell ports in Europe. 
The Englifh, compelled to abandon Antwerp, had made 
it the centre of their coiuie(flions wdth the continent. 'Fhc 
Dutch had long attempted, though in vain, to appropriate 
it to themfelves, till it fo llrongly excited their jcaloufy, 
that they even endeavoured to fill up the port. U was in 
every refpedl fit to become the flaple of a great trade. 
The dillance of this little country from the bulk of the 
Prulfian forges might be attended with fome inconveniences ; 
but Fiederick expelled that the terror of h!»name would 
keep the maritime powers in awe. In his perfuafion, he 
eftabliihed an Evill India company at Embdeu in 1751. 

The capital of this new fociety, divided into two thou- 
fand Hiares, was 3,956,000 livres [164,833!. 6s. 8d.] chief¬ 
ly fubferibed by the Englidi and Dutch, notwithllanding 
the fevere prohibitions of their governments. They were 
allured by the unlimited freedom they were to enjoy, on 
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paying three per cent, to the fovercign upon every fale they 
fhould make. The event did not anfwer their expedation ; 
fix fhips, fcnt fucceiSvely to China, brought to the owners 
no more than their bare capital, and a profit of half per 
cent, for each year. Another company, formed foon after 
in the fame place for Bengal, was ftill more unfuccefsful. 
They never attempted nsore than two expeditions; and the 
only return they had was a law-fuit, which probably will 
never be determined. The tranfaC^ions of both thefe focie- 
ties were fufpended upon the commencement of hoftilities 
in 1756, but their final diflblution was not fettled till 
176^. 

This has been the only check the king of Pruflia^s great- 
r nefs has ever received. We know how difficult it is to judge 
of the merit of contemporaries; becaufe they are not at a 
fufficient diftance. Princes are of all men thofe we can leaft 
hope to be acquainted with. Fame feldom fpeaks of them 
without prejudice. We commonly judge of them upon the 
reports of fervile flattery, or unjuft envy. The clamouis 
of the various interefis and opinions, that are in perpetual 
agitation around them, confound or fufpend the jud^nrftnt 
of the wdfeft men. 

Yet, if we might be allow’ed to pronounce from a mul¬ 
titude of faiSls connc^lcd together, we fhould fay of Fre¬ 
derick, that he had been able to extricate himfelf from the 
fehemes of all Europe combined againft him ; that to the 
jreatnefs and boldnefs of his enterprifes, he joined the moft 
jmpenttrable fecrccy in the execution of them ; that he in^ 
trodneed a total change in the art of war, which, before 
his tim^, was thought to have attained its higheft degree 
of j^erfedion ; that he iliewed a fortitude fcarcely to be 
(paralleled in hiftory ; that he turned his very miftakes to 
belter advantage than others do their fnccefs ; tliat all man¬ 
kind weie either loft in filent admiration of his aflions, or 
could not fufficiently extol them ; and that he reflc<fted as 
much luftre upon his nation as other nations reficA upon 
their fovereign. 

This prince always prefents a formidable afpcifl. The 
opinion he has given of his abilities ; the indelible remem- 
hrance of his actions; an annual revenue of feventy mil¬ 
lions [2,916,6661. 13s. 4d.3 a Ireafure of more than two 
hundred [B,333»333h 6s. Sd.] an army of a hundred and 
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fourfcore thoufand men ; all thefe circumftances muft fe- 
cure his tranquillity. Unfortunately it is not fo beneficial to 
his fubjedls as it was formerly. He ftill leaves the manage¬ 
ment of the coin to the Jews, who have introduced the 
greated confufion. He has done nothing for the relief of 
the richeft merchants in his dominions, who have been 
ruined by his fchemes. He has taken the moft confider- 
ablc manufadlurcs into his own hands. His dominions arc 
full of monopolies, which are the bane of all induilry. His 
people, who idolized him, have been given up to a fet of 
foreign plunderers. This condudt hath occafioned fuch 
dillruil, both at home and abroad, that we may venture to 
affirm, that all endeavours to rellor^ the Embdcn company 
will prove ineffe£lua]. 

0 Frederick ! thou didft; receive from nature a bold and 
lively imagination, and unbounded defire of knowledge, a 
propenfity to an adlive life, and a ftrength of conllitution 
to fupport the fatigues of it. Thine earlier years were de¬ 
voted to the ftudy of government, policy, and legiflation. 
At the view of thy firll exploits, mankind, groaning un¬ 
der general oppreffioii and lUvcry, feemed to find fome 
comfort in their misfortunes, from the expeclalion thaL 
thou wonldll be their avenger. They foretold tUy fuccef- 
fes, and implored a previous blefiing upon them ; and Eu¬ 
rope diltingulfhcd thee by the title ox' king and philofo- 
pher. 

When, thou didft firft appear in the field, all nations were 
aftoniftied at the vapidity of thy marches, at the (kill dif- 
played in thy encampments, and at the excellent difpolitloa 
thou didft make of thine a:*niy in battle. The ftridt difeip-*. 
line in which thy troops were trained excited univerfal ad¬ 
miration, and infured them victory : all extolled that me¬ 
chanical fubordinatioa which of feveral armies makes but one 
body, whofe motions, being all governed by one fingle im- 
pulfe, exert their power at once towards the fame objedV. 
Philofophcrs themfelves, prejudiced by the hopes thou hadft 
raifed in them, and proud to fee a friend of tlie arts, and of 
mankind invefted with regal dignity, rejoiced perhaps at thy 
vidtories, though obtained at the expence of fo mud\ 
blood ; and they confidered thee as a model for military- 
kings. 

But there is ftill a more glorious title ; that of a patriot 
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king. This is a title never given to thofe princes, \vho, 
making no diftindion between truth and error, jufticc and 
partiality, good and evil, confider the principles of mora* 
lity merely as itietaphyfical fpeculations, and imagine that 
human reafon is fvvayed entirely by inlcreil. If the love of 
gloiy were extihd in thy breall ; if the powers of thy foul, 
exhaullcd by thy great exploits, had loft their force and 
energy ; if the chlldifh paftions of old age had reduced thee 
to a level with the generality of kings; what woilld then 
become of thy glory ? What would become of thofe 
praifes which fame, and the immortal teftimony of literature 
■and the arts, have beftowed upon thee ? But let us hope 
that tliy reign and tliy life will not appear problematical in 
hiftory. I.eL thine heart again be opened to thofe noble 
^ and virtuous feiitimcnts that were the delight of thy 
younger day?. Let the latter years of thy life be employed 
in promoting the felicity of thy people. Let fuccceding 
generations experience the effeds of that happinefs thou 
ihalt bellow upon the prefent. The power of Pruflia is 
the work of thy genius ; it has been formed, and it muft 
be fupported by thee. It muft be adapted to the ftatc, the 
gloiy of wliich thou haft raifed. 

Let thofe nnmberlefs treafiircs (hat are buried in thy cof- 
Icrs be again brouglit into cirt'ulation, and give new life to 
the Hate ; let thy private pofleflions, which a fudden change 
of fortune may dtpiive thee of, be hereafter only fupported 
upon the bafis of the national lichcs, which never can fail : 
let thy fubjeds, bending under the intolerable yoke of a 
fevere and arbilnuy government, find in thee tlie affedions 
of a parent, inllead of the vexations of an oppreffor : let 
exorbitant taxes upon individuals, and upon articles of con- 
iumptloi), no longer obftiud the advancement of agricul¬ 
ture and indullry : let the inhabitants of the country, rc- 
coveied from ,a Hate of flavcry, and thofe of the towns, be¬ 
coming- pcrfedly fice, pafs their lives agreeably to their in- 
clinations and refpedive powers. I'hus Ihalt thou give fta- 
bility to the empire which thy brilliant talents have extend¬ 
ed, and rendered illufttious ; dius fhall thy name be infert- 
cd in the refpedable, but fmalJ, lift of patriot kings. 

Let thy virtues carry thee Hill further, and induce thee 
to procure the blefling of tranquillity to the earth. Let 
the influence of thy mediation, and the power of thine 
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arms, compel all.turbulent and rcftlefs nations to accept of 
peace. Tlie univerfe is the country of a great man ; it is 
the llage fuited to the difplay of thy abilities : mayeft thou 
become the benefadlor of all mankind ! 

Such was the difcoin fe I addreflcd to thee in the midll of 
that tranquillity in vyhich thou didft fiatter thyfclf that thou 
fliouidd end thine honourable career: like the Eternal 
Being, if we may Ue allowed to fay fo, to whom fonge of 
praife are addrefled from all regions of the earth, when a 
great event made thee refume thy thunder. A power, 
which never confulted any thing but its own aggrandize* 
ment in its motives for making peace or war; without any 
regard to the conftitution of the Germanic body, or to 
the treaties that guarantee it; without refpe^l to the rights 
of nations and of families ; and in contempt of the cuftom-- 
ary and general laws of inheritance ; this power, I fay, 
formed pretcnfions, affcmbled troops, appropriated to itfelf, 
in imagination, the fpoils of princes too feeble to refill, and 
threatened the liberties of the empire. Thou hall prevented 
thefe evils. The old lion hath (haken his mane ; he hath 
iffued roaring from the place of his retreat, and his young 
rival hath fliuddered. Till this inflant, Frederick had 
fhewn himfelf powerful. The opportunity has offered of 
fhewing himfelf juft, and he hath feize;d it. Europe has 
refounded with prayers for the fuccefs of his exertions ; for 
he was then neither an ambitious conqueror, nor a. rapa¬ 
cious merchant, nor a political ufurper. He had been ad¬ 
mired ; he now fhall be bleffed. I had written at the foot 
of his ilatue : the most formidable powers of Eu¬ 
rope WERE COMBINED AGAINST HIM ; AND THEY DISAP¬ 
PEARED BEFORE HIM. I ftiidl HOW cngravc an infeription 
leTs pompous, but more inllrudtive and more noble. Na¬ 
tions, HE BROKE THE CHAINS THAT WERE PREPARING 
TOR YOU. Princes of the german empire,’ he will 
not alv/ays exist—LOOK to yourselves. ^ 

No greatnefs, no profperity can cxift Seiilement cf the 
in a monarchy without the influence of Spaniards in the 
the fovereign ; but it docs not folely de- BhUippines* 
pend upon the monarch to do every thing 
that is calculated to procure the happinefs of liis people. 
He fometimes meets with powerful obftacles in the prejudi- 
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ces, the cliaraifler, and the difpofitions of hia fubje^ls, 
Thcfc indeed may undoubtedly be corrc^fled ; but this is a 
revolution we often expcft for a long time, and which has 
tot yet tiiken place in the Philippines. 

The Philippines, formerly known by the name of the 
Manillas, form an immenfe archipelago to the eaft of Afia. 
'They extend from the fixth to the twenty-fifth degree 
worth, and have an unequal breadth, fpread from forty to 
two hundred leagues. Among the number of them, which 
is prodigious, thirteen or fourteen are diftinguiftied more 
confidcrable than the reft. 

Thefc iflandfi prefent to the obferving eye, a terrible and 
majetlic profpe^. I’hey are covered with bafaltes, with 
lava, with fcorire, with black glafs, with melted iron, with 
gray and friable ftones filled with the wrecks of the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, with fidpbur kept in a ftate of fu* 
fjon by the continual adion of fuhterraneous fires, and with 
burning watern which communicate with hidden flanies. 
All thefe great accidents of nature are the cfFtd of extin- 
juifhed volcanos, of fome that arc Hill burning, and of 
others that arc forming in thefe deep cavities, where com- 
buftiblc materials are always in agitation. We may con- 
jedure without prefumption, that thefe countries, which 
may be reckoned among the moft ancient of the globe, 
are approaching nearer to their deftrudion than any 
others. 

The aflies, with which thefe immenfe furnaces cover the 
furface of a deep foil for ages pa ft ; the ftirring up of the 
ground inceftantly renew^ed by earthquakes ; the heats that 
are common to all the countries fituated under the torrid 
7 one ; the moifture, which is habitually kept up In thefe. 
regions by the proximity of the ocean, by the height of the 
mountains, and by forefts as old as tiie world: fuch are 
probably the caufes of the almoft incredible fertility of the 
Piujippines. Moft of the birds, quadrupeds, plants, fruits, 
and trees that are found in the reft of Afia, are alfo feen in 
this ’archipelago, and almoft every thing here is of a better 
qualilj. Some vegetables even are difeovered here, which 
do not appear anywhere elfe. If an intelligent naturaliil 
w^ere to go over thefe iftands with the freedom and the af- 
fillance neceflary, he W'ould certainly enrich the fciences 
with a variety of c\nlous, ureful, and interefting know- 
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Unfortunatdy, the climate of the Philippines is not fo 
agreeable as the foil is fertile. Although the fea and land 
breezes may keep up, during fix months, a greater decree 
of temperature than might be expedled from their fituation, 
yet throughout the reft of the year, the Iky is all on fire 
with lightning, and the fields are deluged with continual 
rains. Neverthelefs, the air is not unwholeforne. The 
conftitution indeed of foreigners is rather weakened by a 
fuperabunclant perfpiration : but the natives of the country 
live to an advanced age, without being expofed to any in¬ 
firmities except fuch as man is liable to everywhere.el(e. 

The centre of thefe mountainous iflands is occupied by 
ravages, who feem to be the oldeft inhabitants. WhaUver 
may be their origin, they are negroes, and have moft of 
them woolly hair. They are not tall, but are ftrong and 
nervous. Sometimes a whole family forms itfclf into a lit¬ 
tle community j but moft frequently each individual lives 
with his female companion alone. They never quit their 
bows and arrows. Accuftomed to the filence of the forefte, 
they feem alarmed at the lead noife. Their life is entirely 
the fame as that of beads. The fruits and roots they find 
in the woods arc there only food \ and, when they have 
exhaufted one fpot, they go and inhabit another. All en¬ 
deavours to reduce them to fubjedtion have proved* ineffec¬ 
tual, becaufe nothing is more difficult than to fubdue a na¬ 
tion wandering among places that are inacceflible. 

Tlie plains from which they have been driven, have been 
fuccelfively inhabited by colonies from Malaca, Siam, Su¬ 
matra, Borneo, Macaflar, the Moluccas, and Arabia. The 
manners, idiom, religion, and government, of thefe flran- 
gers, evidently diftinguifh their fcveral origins. 

Magellan was the firft European who The Spaniards 
difeovered thefe iflands. Upon fome dif and Portuguefe 
content, he left Portugal, his native coun- dtj))ute the pof^ 
try, and entered into the fervice of the feffion oj' the 
emperor Charles V, and paffing the ftralts Philippines* 
that now bear his name, he arrived at the 
Manillas in 1521 j from whence, after his death, his lieute¬ 
nants repaired to the Moluccas, difeovered ten or eleven 
years before by the Portuguefe. This voyage would pro¬ 
bably have been attended with remarkable confcqucnccjj^ 

I 4 
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had they not been prevented by the combination we arc 
going to mention. 

In the fifteenth century, while the Portuguefe were be¬ 
ginning to make voyages to the Eaft Indies, and endeavour- 
ing to monopolize the trade of fpices, and of manufadures 
which had been in conflant requeft among civilized nations; 
the Spaniards, by the difeovery of America, were fecuring 
greater treafures than imagination could form any concep¬ 
tion of. Though both nations were purfuing their rcfpec- 
live views of aggrandizement in far diftant regions, they 
might probably interfere with each other ; and their mu¬ 
tual antipathy would have made fuch an event dangerous. 
To prevent this, the pope fixed their refpedlive claims in 
1493, in confeqacnce of that univerfaland ridiculous power 
which the Roman pontiffs had affumed for feveral centuries, 
and which the idolatrous ignorance of the two nations, 
equally fupeifticious, ftill kept up, that they might plead 
the excufe of religion for their avarice. He gave to Spain 
all the countries that fhould be difeovered to the weft of a 
meridian taken a hundred leagues from the Azores, and ta 
Portugal whatever land they mi^ht conquer to the eaft of 
that meridian. The year following, the powers concerned 
agreed among themfelves, at Tordclillas, to remove the 
line of feparation to the diftance of three hundred and fc- 
venty leagues from the Cape de Verd iflands. This, in the 
eyes of the molt intelligent people, was a fuperfluoiis pre*^ 
caution. But, at that period, men were not fufficiently 
acquainted with the theory of the earth, to know, that, as 
the navigators of one crown advanced to the weft, and 
ihofe of the other to the eaft, they muft, fooner or later, 
meet in the fame point. Magellan's expedition evinced 
this truth. 

The court of Lifbon did not conceal the uneafinefs they 
felt at this event. They were determined to run any rifle, 
rather than fuffer a rival, already too much favoured by 
fortune, to come and difpute with them the empire of 
the Afiatic feas. However, before they ventured to con¬ 
tend with the only power whofe naval ftrength was then 
formidable, they thought it advifablc to try the method of 
negociation ; and fuccceded better in it than they expected. 
Charles V, who was frequently in want of money to carry 
on his too immenfe and too frequent undertakings, gave up 
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irrevocably, in 1529, for the ftim of 350,000 dtrcQts, or 
2,598,750 livres [io8,i8il. 15s.] all the pretenfions he 
might have upon the countries rccognifed under »hi8 name 
in the Indian ocean : he even extended the Portuguefe line 
of feparation to the Ladrone iflands. This is at kali the 
account given by the Portuguefe hilloriansj for the Cafti« 
lian writers fay, that their monarch refcrvcd to himfelf the 
power uf renewing the difeuflion of his rights, and of re-* 
fuming them if the decilion Ihould be in his favour: but 
only after he had refunded the money he had received. 

The treaty of Saragofla met wkh the fame fate as other 
political conventions. 

In 1564, Philip II rtfumed the pro¬ 
ject of conquering the Manillas. Spain 
was then too much weakened by her con- 
quells in /imcrica, to think of founding, 
by force, a new empire at the extremity 
of the Eall Indies. The mild methods of pcrfuafion were 
for the lirll time adopted in her plan of aggrandizement. 
She charged feveral miflionarice with the office of acquiring 
new fubjeds for her, and they did not entirely frullrate her 
expedations. 

The men upon the coaHs, who were formerly idolaters 
or inohammedans, and who were made fubjedl to Spain by 
the chrillian religion, were not entirely favages, as thofe of 
the inland parts. They had chiefs, laws, houfes, and fome 
imperfedt arts. Several of them had fomc knowledge of 
agriculture. The property of the fields they had fown was 
confirmed to them ; and the happiiiefs they enjoyed made 
others defirous of acquiring pofleffious. I'he monks, com- 
miffioned to dillribufe them, referved for themfclves the 
moll extenfive, bell fituated, and molt fertile portions of 
this immenfe territory ; and the government made a formal 
ceffion of thefe lands to them. 

Great things were expcdled from thefe arrangements, 
imperfe£I even as they were. Many caufes have combined 
to prevent the fuccefs of them. 

In the firft place, moll of the miffioaaries, brought up in 
the igngjance and indolence of a cloiltered life, have not 
fpurred on the Indians under their diredlion to labour as 
much ts they ought to have done. It may even be kid, 
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that they have diverted them from it by employing them 
inceHantiv in Religious ceremonies, meetings, and folemni- 
tles. A lyftcm, as repugnant to every kind of rational wor- 
ihtp, as to found policy, has left the lands diftributed to the 
fiibjefted people in a Hate of annihilation. Even the lands 
of their blind guides have been little or f 1 cultivated ; and 
this, perhaps, becaufe the government diilributes 525,000 
livres £21,875!.] annually to thefe rhonks. 

The condu (51 of the Spaniards has always encouraged 
this fatal inaftivity. The propenfuy to idlenefs which thefe 
proud men had brought w'ith them from their country, was 
llill more confirmed by the pcrmiflion which the court 
granted them, of fending every year to America a fliip la¬ 
den with the pcodn^lions and manufactures of Alia. The 
treafures which were brought back by this immenfe veffcl, 
made them confider the moft creditable and leall laborious 
occupations as difgraceful and infupportable. Their indo¬ 
lence fuggefted no other refource to keep up a voluptuous 
life. Accordingly, when the misfortunes of war fufpeuded 
for a year or two the fitting out of this galleon, moft of 
thefe conquerors were plunged in the moft dreadful mifery. 
They became beggars, thieves, or aftalTins. The troops 
were participators in thefe enormities, and the tribunals of 
juftice were ineffeClual againft fo many crimes. 

The Ciiinefe naturally prefented tnemfelves to give to 
the arts, and to agriculture, that aClivity which the laziuefs 
and the pride of the Spaniards denied them. The naviga¬ 
tors of this celebrated nation frequented from time imme¬ 
morial the Manillas, to obtain the productions natural to 
ihefe iftands. They continued to refort to them afeer they 
had fubmitted to a foreign yoke. Their numbers increafed 
Hill more, when the riches of Mexico'and Peru, wdiich cir¬ 
culated there, gave room for more extcnfivc fpeculations. 
A great number of artifts, and a ftill greater number of 
cultivators, who were too numerous in this flourilhing em¬ 
pire, were foon brought there by their fWps. Thefe labo- 
rious, economical, and intelligent men, offered to clear the 
lands, to eftablifti manufaClures, and to fet on foot every 
fpecici of induftry, upon condition that the property of 
fome parts of an immenfe territory, which had no owner, 
fhould be given to them, and that the tributes exaCted 
from them fhould be moderate* This was an infallible me- 
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thod of eftablifliing, at the extremity of Afia, a flouriftiing 
colony, without lofs of meu, and without any pecuniary 
facrilke. Unfortunately for the Philippines, the Spaniards 
have not been fufiicicntly fenfiblc of tnis truth ; ncvcrthc- 
lefs, the little good that has been done in thefe iflands has 
been the work of thefe Chinefe. 

Spain has fubmitted to its dominion in Prefent Jlate of 
this archipelago fome parts of nine large the PhUipplnes* 
iflands. That of Luconia, which is the 
moft confiderable, is fivc-and-twenty leagues in length, and 
thirty or forty in breadth. The Spaniards land there at a 
gr«at circular bay, formed by two capes, at the diftance 
of two leagues from each other. In this Ihort fpace, we 
meet with the fmall ifland of Marivelles, which leaves 
two paflages open ; the eaftern one is the narroweft and 
the fafeft. 

To the foutli-eaft of the bay ftands the harbour of Ca¬ 
vite, which is in form of a horfc lhoc, and is defended by a 
fmall fort, and a garrifon of three hundred men. Twelve 
fliips may ride here in fafety upon a flimy bottom. Here 
it is that the veffels neceflary for the fervice of the colony 
aie coiillruded. 

In the fame bay, at three leagues diftance from Cavite> 
near the mouth of a navigable river, rifes the famous city of 
Manilla. L’Egafe, who took it from the Indians in 1571^ 
judged it a proper place to become the centre of the ftatc 
that w'as to be founded, and fixed the feat of government 
and commerce there. Gomes Peres de las Marignas en- 
elofed It with walls in 1590, and built the citadel of St. 
James. The city has been fmee enlarged and embelliftied. 
The river, which traverfes it, defeends from a lake that is 
twenty leagues in circumference. It is formed by forty 
rivulets, upon each of which is fettled a colony of Indian 
cultivators. It is from hence that the capital of the em¬ 
pire received its fubfiftence. Unfortunately it is fituated 
between two volcanos which communicate with one an¬ 
other, and the cavities of which, always in fermentation, 
feem to pave the way for its ruin.. 

According to the calculation of L752, throughout the 
whole archipelago, there are no more than one million 
three hundred and fifty thoufand Indians who have fub** 
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minted to the Spanifli yoke. Moft of them are chriftians; 
and from the age of fixteen to fifty, they all pay a pall-tax 
of four reals, or two livres fourteen fols [2s. 3d.] They 
have been diftributed in twenty-two provinces, of which 
the ifland of Luconia alone, though not entirely fubdued, 
contains twelve. 

The fettlement is fiibje6t to a governor, whofe office 
continues eight years, but who is fubordinate to the viceroy 
of Mexico. He commands the army, difpofes of all civil 
and military employments, and may grant lands to the 
foMiers, and even eredl them into fiefs. This power, 
though only balanced by the influence of the clergy, has 
been found fo dangerous, that many expedients have been 
devifed to check its exorbitancy. The moll effe£lual of 
thefe expedients, is that, by which it is decreed, that the 
condudf of a governor fliall be arraigned even after his 
death ; and that, when a governor lives beyond the time of 
the expiration .of his office, he fhall not quit the place till 
liis adminiftration has been inquired into. Every individual 
is at liberty to complain; and, if has fuffered any wrong, 
he is to be indemnified at the coll of the delinquent, who 
is likewife condemned to pay a fine to the fovcrcign, for 
having brought an odium upon him. At the time this 
wife inllitution was made, it was obferved wich fuch rigour, 
that, when accufations were of importance againll the go¬ 
vernor, he v.^s imprifoned. Several died in confinement ; 
and others were taken out, only with a defign to inflidf 
\fevere punifliments upon them. By degrees this formidable 
mode of proceeding has come to nothing. The chief of 
the colony gives his fucceflbr enough to pay for his poll; 
he having already received the fame fum from his pre- 
deceflbr. 

This collufion has brought on a fettled fyftem of op- 
preflion. Arbitrary taxes have been levied ; the public re¬ 
venue has been leffencd m paffing through the hands that 
were appointed to coUedt it; a duty of feven per cent, 
which has been laid on all merchandize on its coming in» 
has made trade degenerate into fmuggling 5 the farmer has 
been compelled to lay up his crops in the magazines of the 
government; and fomc governors have carried their tyranny 
to fuch atrocious lengths, as to determine the quantity of 
corn that the fields were to produce, and to oblige the 
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farmers to bring it in *, and not only to wait foi^the pay¬ 
ment as long a time as their oppreflive matters fkould think 
proper, but alfo to receive it in whatever manner it could 
be given to them. For thefc two centuries paft, fomc up-^ 
right governors have attempted to put an end to thefe enor¬ 
mities ; but their endeavours have proved ineffectual, be- 
caufe the abufes were too inveterate to yield to a tranfient 
and fubordinate authority. Nothing Icfs than the fupreme 
power of the court of Madrid could have rettrained this 
ipirit of univerfal rapacioufnefs ; but this power has never 
exerted itfelf for fuch a purpofe. This fhameful ncgleft is 
the true caiife why the Philippine iflands have never been 
in the Icaft improved. Their name would fcarcely be 
known, were it not for their conne(^ion3 with Mexico. 

Thofe connedtions, which have fubfiftcd ever fince the 
firft fettlement of the Spaniards in the Eaft and Weft In¬ 
dies, confift only in conveying the merchandize of India to 
America by the South fea. None of the articles that com- 
pofe thefe rich cargoes are the produce cither of the foil or 
of the induttry of thofe illands. I heir cinnamon is brought 
Irom Batavia. The Chinefe bring them filks; and the 
Englifh or the French fupply them with white linens and 
printed calicoes from Bengal and Coromandel. From 
whatever port the goods have been brought, they mutt 
coir.e in before the departure of the galleons. ‘ If they 
fhould arrive later, they could not be difpofed of, or mutt 
be fold at a lofs to merchants, who are obliged to fhut them 
up in warehoufes, till they arc forgotten. The payments 
are made in cochineal and Mexican piaftres, and partly in 
cowries, which are not current in Africa, but will pafs 
every where on the banks of the Ganges. 

A s ETT L E M EN T which has not a more Dangers to nvhkh 
folid foundation may perhaps be eafily the Philippines are 
overthrown. We do not therefore heli- expofed. 
tate to foretcl, that the Philippines will 
one day, fooner or later, be taken from its prefent poffeff- 
ors. A few reflexions will be fufficient to give thefe con- 
jeXures the conviXion of evidence. 

Some enlightened navigators have informed us, that the 
Spanifh poffclTions, which in thefe diftant regions had 
always been in a languid ftate, are become perceptibly 
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more fo fincc the year 1768, when the jefuits were banifhcd 
from them. Beiides tliat the Immenfe domains of thefe 
miffionaries are entirely fallen off from the fertility to w hich 
they had brought them ; the lands of the Ir/dians b'kewife 
whom they governed, which were the only ones tolerably 
cultivated, and where fomc ufeful arts were to be found, 
have funk again into that ftate of annihilation from whence 
they had been raifed. It has even happened that thefs' 
illanders, the leaft indolent perfons of the colony, have been 
cxpofcd to the fame odium, well or ill founded, which pur- 
fued their guides. 

A greater calamity affedlcd this archipelago the next 
year. All the Chinefe, without exception, were baniflicd 
from it; and this profeription occafioned a breach, which, 
in all probability, will be clofcd. Thefe people, whofe 
ruling pafiion is avarice, came every year to the Philippines 
with five-and*twenty or thirty fmall veffels, and gave en¬ 
couragement to fome labours to which they alone could fi5t 
a price. Thefe were not the only advantages. A number 
of their countrymen, fettled in thefe iflands, gave an habi¬ 
tual example of a lifcconffantly fpent in employment. Several 
of them even vifited the Indian colonies, and, by making 
them timely and cautious advances, infpired them with the 
defire, at the fame time that they furnifhed them with the 
means, of improving their filuation. It is to be regretted, 
that thefe means of profperity have been annihilated, by the 
impoflibility which the Spaniards perhaps experienced, of 
retaining a people fo prone to infurrediions. 

Before thefe deftnidive events, the people manifrfted a 
determined averfion for their tyrants. Oppreffion had often 
made them break through the bounds of obedience ; and 
w’ithout the intervention of their pallors, the unavailing 
efforts of degenerate troops would never have brought them 
again into fubjeftion. Since the cxpulfion of thefe n^iffion- 
aries, who had moil influence over them, has deprived the 
Spanifh government of its greateft ftrength, the Indians, 
who are lefs reflraincd, muff be defirous of recovering their 
independence, and may have, perhaps, fuflScient energy to 
re-affume their primitive rights. 

To thefe dangers, which may be called domeftic, foreign 
perils are added, which are ilill more alarming. Some 
favages, iffuing from the Malay iflands, make habitual in- 
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ourfions on the coaft of the Philippines, carrying dedrudion 
along with them, and taking off thoufands of the chriftians, 
whom they reduce to flarery. This piracy is feldom puni(h- 
cd; becaufc the Spaniards, divided into four fa&ions, known 
by the name of Caflilians, Galicians, Mountaineers, and 
Bifcayans, are entirely taken up with the hatred that tor¬ 
ments them, and behold, with an indifferent eye, whatever 
is foreign to their difputes. The Malays have always been 
more and more emboldened by thefe divtfions. Already 
have they driven the common enemy from fcveral iflands. 
They are every day encroaching- upon them, and u’ili foon 
become mafters of the poffeflion, unlcfs they be prevented 
by fame European nation, more powderful or more aftive 
than the one they now have to contend with. 

In 1762, the Englilh got pofleffion of the Philippines 
with more facility than they had expeded. Although 
they were deprived of them by treaty, they may perhaps 
be llill ambitious of feizing upon them again, when an op- 
poitunity fhall offer. Other nations may equally afpire to 
this conqueft, in order to make it the centre of their em¬ 
pire in the feas and upon the continent of India. It is 
therefore probable that the Spaniards will be driven from 
the Philippines. 

Some politicians think that this would not be an evil j an 
opinion that has long been entertained. The Philippines 
had but juft opened a communication with America, when 
the Spaniards thought of giving them up, as being preju¬ 
dicial to the intereft of the mother-country. Philip II 
and his fucceffors conftantly rejeded that propofal, which 
was often renewed. The city of Seville in I73i> and that 
of Cadiz ill j 735, entertained more rational notions. Both 
thefe cities imagined, and it is rather furprifing that the 
idea did not occur fooncr, that it would be advantageous to 
tue Spaniards to have a dired concern with the trade of 
Afia, and that the poffeflions they had in thofe parts ftiould 
be made the centre of their traffic. In vain was it urged, 
that as India affords filks and cottons fuperior to thofe of 
Europe, both in w^orkmanfhip and colouring, and at a much 
cheaper price, the national manufadures could net fupport 
t he ^competition, but W’ould infallibly be ruined. This olv 
jedign might have its weight with regard to fome nations 5 
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but appeared altogether frivolous, confidcring the fituation 
of Spain. 

Advantages that The Spaniards, indeed^ life none but 
might be made of foreign fluffs and linen, either for wear- 
the Philippines. ing apparel or furniture. Thofc conti¬ 
nual demands mull neceffarily increafe 
the indullry, the wealth, the population, and ilrength of 
their neighbours; who avail themfelves of thefe advantages 
to keep that nation which fupplies them in a (late of de¬ 
pendence. They would certainly adt with more wifdom 
and dignity, were they to ufe the Indian manufadures. 
They would be preferable, both in point of economy and 
elegance, and would leffen that competition which mull, in 
the end, prove fatal to Spain. 

The inconveniences which ufually attend new undci- 
takings are here previoufly obviated. The iflands which 
Spain pofTefies lie between Japan, China, Cochin China, 
Siam, Borneo, Celebes, and the Moluccas, and are favour¬ 
ably htuated for forming connedions with thofe feveral 
kingdoms. Their diflance, from Malabar, Coromandel, 
and- Bengal, would not prevent them from proteding effec¬ 
tually any fadories it might be thought advantageous to 
cflablilh on thefe induftrious coafts. They would, more¬ 
over, be defended by immenfe feas from the ravages which 
fo often affed the continent, and would be eafily preferved 
from the temptation of interfering in the contells which 
prevail there. 

This diflance, however, would not prevent the archipc- 
kgo from being fure of fubfiflcnce. No country in Afia 
abounda more in fruits, fago, cocoa trees, and efculent 
plants of all kinds. Rice, which in the greater part of In¬ 
dia mull be watered by dint of labour twice a day, till its 
grain is well formed, is more eafily cultivated in the Pni- 
lippines. When it is fown on the borders of rivers, or in 
plains which may be covered with water at picafure, it 
yields two plentiful crops in a year, without requiring any 
attention, till the time of gathering it. 

All the grains of Europe thrive in thefe iflands. They 
would furnifh a fufficiency of them for the failors, however 
numerous they might be, if the negligence arid tyranny of 
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the government had not condemned moll of the lands to a. 
fhameful llerility. 

The number of qattle on thefe iflands is a matter of 
allonilhment to all voyagers. Every religious community 
has meadc-.vs from hve-and-twenty to thirty leagues in ex¬ 
tent, covered with forty or fifty thoufand oxen. Although 
they arc not watched, they feldom get beyond the rivers 
and mountains which arc the boundaries of thefe poffeffions. 
Thofe which happen to go aftray, are eafily known again, 
by the mark of the different orders, which is imprelTed on 
them with a hot iron, and they are always faithfully reftored 
to their proper owners. Since the invafion of the Englifh, 
and the ravages that were.the confcquence of it, the num¬ 
ber of horned cattle is leffcned j but it is dill very con- 
fiderable. 

Before the year 1744, none of our vegetables grew on 
the fertile foil of the Philippines. At this period Mahd 
de Villcbaguc carried fomc feeds there. All thefe ufeful- 
plants had fucceeded, when eight months after, the cuUiV 
vator, who was called away clfewUere by his. commercial 
concerns, left his garden to another Frenchman fettled in^ 
thefe iflands. The Spaniards, who had not without 
jealoufy feen a foreigner fnew them what they ought to 
have done two centuries before, rofe up with fo much vio^ 
Icnce againfl his fucceflbr, that in order to reftore traM»- 
quillity, the adminiltration thought themfelves obliged to 
order thefe wholefome roots to be pulled up. Fortunate¬ 
ly, the Chinefe, who are inceffantly intent upon every 
thing that can contribute to the improvement of their 
fortune, had privately taken care of them. By degrees 
the people grew reconciled to an innovation of fo ufeful a 
kind ; and it is at prefeut one of the chief rcfcurces of the 
colony. 

Such is then one of the effeds of national hatred, that it 
inclines the natives rather to deprive themfclves of a benefit, 
than to owe it to flrangers; and particularly to the French, 
who of all other nations are the moildctefled,notwithftanding 
the connedlion fubfifting between the two governments. 
From whence can this antipathy avife ? 

If we travel much, we fhall not find any people fb mild, 
fo affable, fo frank, fo polite, fo lively, fo gallant, as the 
French. They are fometimes too much fo 5 but is this ft 
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Hitherto, Aigar has been only cultivated for the con- 
fumption of the colony. The apprehcnlions of having its 
price a little raifed, has occafioned the exportation of it to 
DC prohibited, with heavy penalties. This erroneous fyllem 
cannot lall. Permifiion will foon be obtained to furnifli 
the greateft. part of Alia wdth a production, for which the 
foil of the Philippines is extremely favourable. Iron will 
be an additional objeCt of the trade of thefe iflands. 

This metal abounds, and is of fuperior quality, through¬ 
out the whole archipelago. Neveithelefs, none of the 
mines had yet been opened, till about the year 176S, when 
Simon dc Auda fortunately thought of eftablidiing forges. 
The fuccefs would have been more certain, if this adtive 
governor had not begun too many undertakings at once; 
if his projects had been, more maturely confidered.; and if 
he had employed, to bring them to perfection, me¬ 
thods more conformable to the principles of humanity and 
juftice. 

The excellent copper which, is difperfed over feveral. of 
the Philippine iflands, is not lefs worthy of the attention,of 
government. This metab is employed in India for the 
veffels uffld. in public worlhip, for ordinary utenfils,. for 
coins, wiiich muit be inceiTantiy renewed, becauie the people 
are as eager to bury them, as rich men are to conceal more 
precious treafures under ground. The Dutch draw from 
Japan what is necclfary to fupply all tliefe wants. They 
will neceffarily lofe this branch of their trade, if the Spani¬ 
ards, awakened from their lethargy, fhould venture to dif- 
pute it with them. 

The Philippines have, above the other European colo¬ 
nies, the advantage of pofTeffing gold. The Indians find 
fbme particles of it in the fand and llime of the rivers, which 
carry it along with their llreams. The quantity they coi¬ 
led may amount to five or fix hundred thoufaad livres 
[from 20,833!. 6s. 8J. to 25,000!.] per annum. They 
deliver it in private to fome foreign navigators, who in re¬ 
turn fupply tiicm with merchandize. Formerly it was fent 
into America, fur Cavendifh found to the value of 658,800 
livres [27,450!.] of it, upon the galleon tliat was falling to¬ 
wards Mexico. If iSpain, foregoing its ancient maxims, 
fhould encourage this ipecies of indullry, by leaving to thofe 
who fltould devote themfelves to it the free ufe of the 
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riches it would produce, would not that kingdom feciire to 
itfelf an additional refourcc for trading to advantage in the 
Indian fcas ? 

It would not be reduced to the neceffity of defiring that 
foreign navigators (hould come in queft of the produdions 
of thefe iflands. As the Philippines furnidi plenty of ma- 
terials for a well-eftablifhed navy, its fubjedls might frequent 
all the markets, and add the benefit of freighting to their 
other advantages. 

This aftivity would pave the way for the communication 
between this and the mother-country. In the prefent con- 
fnfed (late of the Philippines, it is not eafy to forefee what 
they may one day fumiib to Spain. It now procures from 
thence alum, buffaloes’ hides, caflia, woods for dying, falt- 
petre, tortoifc-fhell, and mother-of-pearl, which the Chinefc 
have bought up, in order to fell it again to the Europeans at 
Canton, for three times the price they have given for it; 
cacao, which, though brought from Mexico, has not dege¬ 
nerated ; and indigo, which the bounty of nature produces 
fpontaneoufly. An enlightened man was defirous of at¬ 
tempting, in 1750, to give this rich plant every improve¬ 
ment it might receive from cultivation. This novelty met 
with a general and violent oppofition. The marquis d’Oban- 
do, who was governor at that period, was obliged to take 
this citizen under his prote<3:ion, and alfigned him an inclof- 
cd territory, where he might cany on his operations with 
I’afety. The experiments were all extremely fiicccfsful; 
and fmee this event, the cultivation of this precious dye has 
been attended to, though not with fiifficient induftry. 

If an indolence peculiar to the Spaniards had not imped¬ 
ed their progrefs in every thing, they would have natiiraliz- 
^,ed the fp/ces, two centuries ago, upon this territory, fo 
contiguous to the Moluccas. Perhaps they might have 
fhared with the Dutch this fourcc of wealth. It will be 
committing a new fault, to defer any longer an experiment, 
the greatell inconvenience of which isj that of its being 
\jrelef8. 

This government might alfo be prompted, by the excel¬ 
lent quality of the cotton cultivated in the Philippines, to 
eftabliHi there, with the afllftance of the inhabitants of the 
continent, beautiful and numerous manufadures. While 
they w’ere waiting for the fuccefs, which, in new undertak- 
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, ing$, however well planned, is always flow, the Spaniards 
would purchafe in foreign markets thi filks, calicoes, and 
other articles of the produce of Afia, fuitable to their 
country, and would obtain them at a lower price than their 
competitors. All the nations in Europe employ the iilver 
they get from America to trade with in India. Before this 
precious metal can reach the place of its deflination, it 
muft have paid confiderable duties, taken a j)rodigiou8 com- 
pafs, and have been expofed to great riflis; whereas the 
Spaniards, by fending it diredly from America to the Phi¬ 
lippines, would fave duties, time, and infurance; fo that 
while they furnifhed the fame fum as the rival nations, they 
would in reality make their purchafes at a cheaper rate. 

If the fimple plan we have traced out fhould ever be car¬ 
ried into execution, the Spaniards, who are fettled in Afia* 
would ncceffarily, and forever emerge from that indolent 
ftate of diffolulion, in which they have languiflied for two 
centuries. The fubdued people would bleTs a government 
that was become equitable ; and tbofe who are Hill contend¬ 
ing for their independence, would fubmit, in multitudes, to 
the controul of wife laws. The neighbouring nations, 
whom pride or injuftice have driven from the ports frequent- 
ed by their forefathers, would again dired their (hips into 
harbours, where indullry and harmony were united. The 
European merchants, who are oppreffed with the fetters of 
monopoly upon the Indian feas, would carry their adtivity, 
their knowledge, and their flock, into an afylum of happl- 
nefs and liberty. The colony, the revenues of which 
amount to 2,728,000 livres [113,666!. 13s. 4.d.] would no 
longer coll Spain annually 527,500 livres [21,979!. 3?. 4d.] 
and would become one of the finell fcttlcinents in the 
world. 

This revolution can never be efiedled by an exclulivc 
company. For thefe two centuries pail, fince the Europ¬ 
eans have frequented the feas of Afia, they have never been 
animated by a truly laudable fpirit. In vain have fociety, 
morality, and politics, been improved amongd us; thofe 
dillant countries have only been wicneffes of our rapaciouf- 
nefs, our refllefTnefs, and our tyranny. The nufehief we 
have done to other parts of the world has fometimes been 
compenfated by the knowledge we have imparted, and the 
wife inftitutions we have eftablifhed : but the Indians have 
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flill continued under their former darknefs and defpotifm ; 
and we have taken no pains to refcuc them from thofe 
dreadful calamities. Had the feveral governments direSled 
the fteps of their free traders, it is probable that the love of 
glory would have been united to a paffion for riches, and 
that fome nations would have made attempts capable of 
rendering their names illuftrious. Such noble and difxntcr- 
efted intentions could never be purfued by any company of 
merchants; who, being confined by the narrow yicvis of 
prefent profit, have never employed their thoughts about the 
happinefs of the people with whom they traded ; a clrcum- 
ftance which, being naturally expeded, hath never been im¬ 
puted to them as a crime. 

How much would it redound to the honour of Spain, to 
fhew a fenfibility for the interefts of mankind, and to en¬ 
deavour to promote them ! That nation now begins to (hake 
off the fetters of prejudice, which have kept it in a ftate of 
infancy, not with [landing its natural ftrength. Its fubjefls 
are not yet degraded and corrupted by the contagion of 
riches, from which they have been happily prefervedby their 
own indolence, and by the rapacioufricis of their govern¬ 
ment. Thefe people muft ncceflanly be inclined to what is 
good ; they are capable of knowing it, and no doubt would 
pradife it, having all the means in their power from the 
pofleflions their conquefts have given them in the richefl 
countries of the univerfe. Their fliips, failing from their 
feveral ports, might cither meet at the Canary iflands, or 
feparately proceed to their feveral deftinationa, and thus be 
the means of procuring happinefs to the remoteft paits of 
Alia. They might return from India by the Cape of 
Good Hope; but would go thither by the South fea, 
where the fale of their cargoes would greatly increafe their 
capitals. This advantage would fccure to them a fuperioi- 
ity over their competitors, who fail with falfe bills of lading, 
feldom cai lying anything but filver. They would meet 
with a frelh fupply of provifions up the river Plata, if they 
[liould be in want of them. Thofe who were able to wait 
longer would only put into Chili, or even proceed to the 
illand of Juan Fernandez. 

This delightful ifland, which takes its name from a Spa¬ 
niard to whom it had been given, and who took a diflike to 
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it after he had lived there fomc confiderablc tfme, is fituat- 
cd .at 110 leagues diftance from the continent of Chili. Its 
greateft length is but about hve leagues, and its breadth 
dot quite two. In this fmall fpot, where the land is very 
mountainous and irregular, there is a clear fky, pure air, 
excellent water, and every vegetable that is deemed a fpeci** 
lie againft the feurvy. It has appeared from experience, 
that all forts of European and American corn, fruit, and 
quadrupeds will fuccced there extremely well. The coafts 
abound with fifli; and, befidcs all thefe advantages, there is 
alfo a good harbour, where fhips are fheltered from every 
wind but the north, and eveiMhat never blows fo ftrongly 
as to be produ£fivc of any danger. 

Thefe conveniencics have induced all the pirates who 
have infefted the coafts of Peru, to put in at Juan Fernan¬ 
dez. Anfon, who went to the South feas with more im¬ 
portant projeds, found there a comfortable and fafe afy- 
lum. The Spaniards, at length convinced that the precau¬ 
tion they had taken to dettroy the cattle they had placed 
there was infufficient to keep off their enemies, took the 
refolution, in 1750, to people it. Unfortunately, the new 
fcolony was placed on too low a fpot, and of the hundred 
and feventy-one perfons of every age and fex who compof- 
cd it,*five-and-thirty were fwallowed up, fix years after, by 
the furges of the ocean, which exceeded its bounds. Thofo 
who had efcaped the waves, were fixed upon an eminence 
which commands the harbour; and for their feenrity, a 
fmall fortification has been raifed, defended by a garrifon of 
fixty-fix men. It now became neceffary to think of fup- 
plying their wants. All the ihips employed in trading be¬ 
tween Peru and Cbili were at firft obliged to ftop at Juan 
■Fernandez. This tyrannical compulfion could not be lad¬ 
ing ; and the government at length refolved, purpofely, to 
fend two ftiips there every year. 

This' poll will become a ufeful fctllement, if the court of 
Madrid will but attend to her own intereft. It is needlefs 
to pnrfue this fiibjedl any further. The plan, which wo 
have done nothing more than fuggeft, would evidently tend 
to promote the trade, the navigation, and the greatnefs of 
-Spain. The connedlions that RufTia keeps up with China 
by land, tan never acquire the fame degree of importance. 
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Between thefe two empir6s^ the greatnefs General hied 
of which aftoniHies the imagination, there is of Tartaty* 
an immenfe fpace, known in the carlieft tiftiea 
by the name of Scythia, and fince by that of Tartary. This 
region, taken in its full extent, is bounded on the weft by 
the Cafpian fea and Perfta; on the fouth, by Perfia, Indo- 
ftan, and the kingdoms of Aracan and Ava, China, afid 
Corea *, on the eaft, by the Eaftern ocean; and on the 
north, by the Frozen ocean. One part of thefe vaft de- 
ferts is fiibjedl to the Chinefe empire ; another is under the 
dominion of Ruflia; the third is independent, and is called 
Kharifm, and Greater and Lefs Bucharia. 

The inhabitants of thefe celebrated regions have always 
lived by hunting and fifhing, and upon the milk of their 
Hocks; and have ever had an equai averfion for living in 
cities, for a fedentary life, and for the toils of agriculture. 
Their origin and their cuftoms, fo far as we are acquainted 
with them, are equally ancient, for the former could never 
be traced, on account of their fequeftered and wandering 
way of life. They have lived in the fame manner that their 
forefathers did ; and, if we look back to ilie remoteft anti¬ 
quity, we fliall find a very flriking rcfemblance between the 
men of the earlieft ages, and the Tartars of the prefent time. 

Thefe people have in general been followers of the great 
Lama, who refides at Putali, a town fitualed in a diftri(!ft, 
which partly belongs to Tartary, aud partly to India. This 
exteiifive region, where mountains rife above one another, 
is called Boutan by the inhabitants of Indollan, I'angut by 
the Tartars, Tfanli by the Chinefe, LafTa by the Indians 
beyond the Gauges, and Thibet by che Europeans. 

Their religion appears, from monuments of undoubted 
authority, to be of above three thoiifand years ftaiiding, and 
is founded on the exiftcnce of a Supreme Being, and the 
inblimell principles of morality. 

It has been generally imagined, that the followers of the 
Lama believe him to be immortal; that, in order to main¬ 
tain the deception, this divinity never appears but to a few 
favourites; that, w'hen he receives the adoration of the peo- 
])le, it is always in a kind of tabernacle, where a dim light 
ihews rather a faint reprefentation than an exadt refemblance 
of that living god ; that, when he dies, another prieft is fub- 
liituted in his Itcad, as nearly of the fame fize and figure 
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poflible; and that, by means of thefe precautions, the delu- 
lion is kept up, even on the very fpot where the farce is 
a6led; and much more, without doubt, in the minds of be¬ 
lievers, who are further removed from it. 

A fagacious philofopher has lately deftroyed this prejudice. 
It is true, the great Lamas feldom (hew themfclves, the 
better to maintain that veneration they have infpired for 
their perfon and their myftcries; but they give audience 
to ambafladors, and admit princes who come to vifit them. 
But if their perfon be feldom to be feen, except on fomc 
important occafions, or on great feftivals, their pidurc is 
always in full view, being hung up over the doors of the 
temple at Putali. 

The civcumftance that has given rife to the fable of the 
immovtality of the Lamas, is, that it Is a tenet of their 
faith, that the holy fpirit, which has animated one of thefe 
pontift's, immediately upon his death pafTes into the body of 
him wlm is duely eleded to fuccccd him. This tranfmi- 
gration of the divine fpirit is peifedlly confonant to the 
dodlrine of the metempfychofis, which has always been the 
cftabliftied fyftem in thofe parts. 

The religion of I^ama made confiderable progrefs in early 
times. It was adopted in a large part of the globe. It is 
profeffed all over Thibet and Mongalia; is almoll univerfal 
in Greater and Lefs Bucharia, and feveral provinces of Tar¬ 
tary ; and has fomc followers in the kingdom of Calfimere 
in India, and in China. 

This is the only form of w^orftiip that can boaft ftf fuch 
remote antiquity, without any mixture of other fyftems. 
The religion of the Chinefe has been frequently adulterated 
by the introduction of foreign deities and fuperftitions, 
which have been adapted to the tafte of the lower clafs of 
people. The Jews have feen an end of their hicraichy, 
and their temple has been demoliftied. Alexander and 
Mohammed ufed their lUinoft endeavours to extinguilh the 
facred fire of the Gaurs. Tamerlane and the moguls have 
in a great meafure diminifhed the worftiippcrs of the 
god Biama in India. But neither time, fortune, nor men, 
have ever been able to fhake the divine pow’cr of the great 
Lama. 

This is an effed to be referved to the improvement of 
the human mind. If the Tartars be enlightened, they will 
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foon examine into the nature of their creed; they will dlf* 
pute, and take up arms againft each other: but fuperftition 
will arife half extin6f out of the ftreams of blood which fhe 
has fhed. In order not to lofe all his influence, the prieft 
will give up thofe points of his fyftem which are evidently 
incompatible with common fenfe; and he will defend the 
reft; againll the attacks of infidels. This revolution will 
however be more flowly brought about, than in thofe em¬ 
pires which have not a well-regulated ccclefiaftical hier¬ 
archy, and where there Is not a fupreme head, whofe office 
it is to fupport the do(flriiies in their primitive ftate. The 
Lamas themfdves confefs that they are no gods; but they 
pretend to reprefent the divinity, and to have received a 
power from heaven to decide ultimately on whatever relates 
to public worfhip. l^heir theocracy extends as fully to 
temporal as to fpiritual matters; but all civil matters, look¬ 
ed upon as profane by them, they confider as inconfiftent 
with their dignity, and therefore commit the care of go¬ 
vernment to perlons whom they judge to be worthy of their 
confidence. This circumftance has fucceflivtly occafioned 
the lofs of fcveral provinces of their vail dominions, which, 
liave fallen a prey to their governors. Tiie great Lama, 
who formerly was abfolute mafter of all Thibet, now pof* 
rjfes but a fnjall part of it. 

The religions opinions of the I'artars have never enerv¬ 
ated their valour. Hardened by the froils of the North, 
and by the fatigues of a wandering life ; inccffantly under 
arms, and perpetually engaged in battles, thefe people have 
never ceafed being warlike. An ardent, wild, and reftlefs 
difpofition, has always dirgufled them of their poor and un¬ 
cultivated deferts. Ambition has always attracted their 
avidity towards the countries of Alia, celebrated for their 
opulence. People whom the arts and a foft climate have 
rendered effeminate, could not fupport the attacks of thefe 
haidy and ferocious men. The habit of going to war with¬ 
out pay and without magazines, has carried their paffion 
for plunder to the moll inordinate excefs: and as they were 
incapable of fecuring their conquefts by equitable laws and 
a ft riel policy, they have founded their power in all parts on 
terror and deftrudlion. 

It was to check the Inroads of thefe robbers into China, 
that, three hundred rears before the chrillian era, that 
4 ' K 2 , 
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famous wall was built, which extends from the river Ho- 
ambo 10 the fea of Kamtfchatka; which has a terrace run¬ 
ning all along the top of it, and is flanked in different parts 
with large towers, alter the ancient manner of fortifying. 
Such a monument fliews that there muff have been at that 
time a prodigious population in the empire : but at the fame 
time it feems to indicate that there was a want of prowefs 
and military fl<ill. If the Chinefe had been men of courage, 
they would themfelves have attacked the roving tribes, or 
kept them in awe by well-difciplincd armies; if they had 
been fkilled in the art of war, they would have known that 
lines five hundred leagues in length, could not be defended 
in every part, and that, if they were broken but in one 
place, all the reft of the fortilicaion would become iifclefs. 

Accordingly, the inroads of the 'I’artars continued till 
the thiittentfi century. At that period, the empire was 
conquered by thofe barbarians, under the command of Gin- 
gis Khan. This foreign powci was not deilroyed till after 
ciglity-nine years, when it fell into the hands of an indolent 
prince, who was governed by women, and was a Have to his 
miniffers. 

When the Tartars were expelled from the conqueffs they 
had made, they did not adopt the laws and government of 
China. When they repaffed the great wall, they relapfcd 
into barbarifm, and lived in their deferts in as uncivilized 
a ftate as tliey had done before. They united, however, 
with the few who had continued in their roving way of life, 
and formed fcveral hordes, which infenGbly became popu¬ 
lous, and in procefs of time incorporated into that of the 
Manchews. I’heir union infpired them again with the pro- 
jedl of invading China, which was torn with domcffic dif- 
fcnfions. 

The difeontented parties were then fo numerous, that 
they had, no lefs than eight different armies, under the com¬ 
mand of as many chiefs. In this confnfion the Tartars, 
who had long ravaged the northern provinces of the em¬ 
pire, feized upon the capital in 1644, and foon after upon 
the whole kingdom. 

This invafion did not feem fo much to fubdne China, as 
to add to its extent, by the acceflion of a great part of Tar¬ 
tary. Soon after this, China was further enlarged by the 
fubmiflion of the Mogul Tartars, celebrated for having 
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founded mod of the thrones in Afia, and particularly that 
of Indollan. 

This extraordinary revolution was fcarce completed, 
when the empire was threatened with a new enemy, that 
might prove a formidable one. 

The Ruffians, who, towards the latter Contentions of 
end of the fixtcenth century, had conquer- the Ruffians 
cd the uncultivated plains of Siberia, had and Chinefe m 
penetrated through a number of deferts to Tartar^* 
the liver Amour, which led them to the 
Eadern fea, and as far as Selenga, which brought them on 
the confines of Clilna, a country highly extolled for its 
richeti. 

The Chinefe were apprehenfivc that the incuiTions of the 
Riiflians might in time give them fome dlfturbance ; and 
they ereded fome forts to reltrain this neighbouring power, 
whofc ambition began to excite their jealoufy. Sharp con- 
teds then arofc between the two nations concerning their 
boundaries. Skirmifiies were frequent between the parties 
engaged in the purfuits of the chafe, and an open war was 
daily expcdled. Very fortunately the plenipotentiaries of 
the two courts found means to bring about a reconciliation 
in 1689 } the limits were fixed at the river Kerbechi, near 
the place of ncgociation, three hundred leagues from the 
great wall. This was the fird treaty the Chinefe had ever 
been concerned in fiace the foundation of their empire, and 
it brought on a new arrangement. They granted the Ruf¬ 
fians the liberty of fending a caravan every year to Peking 
an indulgence which had always been denied to foreigners 
with the utmod precaution. It was eafily perceived that 
the Tartars, though they conformed to the manners and. 
government of the Chinefe, did not adopt their political 
maxims. 

This liberty granted to the Ruffians did T‘he Riffian^- 
not infpirc them with modtraiion. They obtain leave to 
pcrfided in their ufurpations, and built, tbir- fend a cara* 
ty leagues beyond the dipulated limits, a ci- van to China, 
ty, which they called Albaflinflcoi or jafea. 

The Chinefe, having in vain complained of this encroach¬ 
ment, at lad determined to avenge themfelves in 1715. As 
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the czar was engaged in a war on the Baltic, and could not 
fpare troops to defend the extremities of Tartary, the place 
was taken after a hege of three years. 

The court of Peterfburgh was prudent enough not to 
give way to a fruitlefs refentmeut. They font a minifter to 
Pekin in 1719, with inftriK^fions to renew the trade that 
had been loll amidll the late diilurbances. The negocia- 
lion fucceeded; but the caravan of 1721 not being con¬ 
duced with more caution than the former, it was agreed, 
that for the future no tranfadions fhould be carried on be¬ 
tween the two nations except upon the frontiers. 

Before this new arrangement, a caravan went every year 
from Peterfburgh, traverfed iinmenfe deferts, and was niet 
on the frontiers of China by feme hundreds of foldiers, who 
efcorted it to the capital of the empire. There, all who 
belonged to it were ihut up in a caravanfera, to Wait till 
the merchants fliould offer them the refufe of their warc- 
houfes. The traffic being thus completed, the caravan re¬ 
turned to Ruffia, and arrived at Peterfburgh three years af¬ 
ter it had fet out from thence. 

In the ordinary courfe of things, the indifferent merchan¬ 
dize brought by the caravan would have been of very little 
talue; but as this trade was carried on for the court, and 
that the goods were always fold under the immediate in- 
fpedion of the fovercign, commodities of the worft kind ac¬ 
quired a value. The admiffion to this kind of fair was a 
privilege which the monarch feldom granted but to liis fa¬ 
vourites. All were dcfirous of approving thcmfelves wor¬ 
thy of this diftindion, and the way to fucceed was by over¬ 
bidding each other without diferetion, as each was ambi¬ 
tious that his name fhould appear upon the lift of the buy¬ 
ers. Notwitliftandiiig this Jhameful emulation, what was 
put up to fale was fo trifling, tiiat the produce, deduding 
the confnmption of the court, never amounted to ico,oco 
crowns [12,500!.] 

Since the caravans have been difconlinued, two large ma¬ 
gazines have been eftabliffied at Kiatcha, one Ruffian, and 
the other Chinefc, where all the articles, intended for ex¬ 
change, are dtpofited. Commiffaries appointed by the two 
nations fupqintcnd this trade, in which fpecie is very fel¬ 
dom ufed. If the Ruffians, who never give any, are oblig¬ 
ed fometimes to receive gold, they are compelled to cede it 
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to the crown, upon terms which indemnify it for the taxes 
it would have levied on the merchandize. 

The mod confiderable of the articles which the Chinefc 
bring to this llaple, is green tea, of an infinitely fuperior 
quality to that which Europe receives acrofs the immenfc 
trad of fea. Accordingly, the Ruffians arc obliged to pay 
for it as much as twenty livres [i6s. 8d,] per pound ; al¬ 
though they feldom fell it again for more than fifteen or 
fixteen [from I 28 . 6d. to 13s. 4d.] To indemnify them 
for this lofs, they never fail to raife the price of their furs; 
but this artifice turns out lefs to their advantage than to 
that of the government, which receives a tax of five-and* 
twenty per cent, upon every thing that is bought or fold. 
The cufloms at Kiatcha fometimes return to the ftatc as far 
as two millions of livres [83,333!. 6s. 8d.]; in that cafe, 
the trade of Ruffia with China mull amount to fix millions 
[250,000!.] 

It was not fo confiderable when Peter I endeavoured to 
eflablifh through independent Tartary a communication be¬ 
tween Siberia and India. 

That great prince, whofe mind was always engaged in 
fome ufeful projed, was defirous of opening that communi¬ 
cation by means of the Sirth, which waters the Turkefian ; 
and, in 1719, he fent 2,500 men, in order to make himfelf 
mailer of that river. 

Inhere was no fuch river to be found ; its waters had been 
turned off, and conveyed through feveral channels to the 
lake Arall. This had been done by the Uibeck Tartars, 
who had taken umbrage at the repeated obfervations they 
had feen making. So fingular an incident, therefore, de¬ 
termined the Ruffians to return to Aftracan. The govern¬ 
ment had loft fight of this objed, when, towards the year 
1738, the inhabitants of the two Bucharias, known by the 
name of Bucharfis, were themfelves defirous of trading with 
Ruffia. To encourage this unexpeded event, the treafury 
gave up part of the enormous duties it generally requires. 
Orenbourg became the feat of this new trade. The Tar¬ 
tars bring there, from their own territories, thofe beautiful 
fleeces of lambs that are cut out of their dams bellies, in or¬ 
der that their ikins may be clouded, wiiite, and fine. They 
alfo bring various kinds of merchandize which they have 
drawn from Indoftaii, and efpecially a quantity of rough 
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diamonds. They likewife bring about four hundred qum- 
tals qf excellent rhubarb. Each quintal cods 500 livres 
[2 q 1. 16s. 8d.] and the college of trade fells it for nearly 
double that fum. 

We cannot form fo advantageous an idea of the connec¬ 
tions of RulTia with the Indies by the Cafp.'an fea. Th,is 
was, however, in the remotcil ages, the track by which 
Europe and Afia communicated wdth each other. The re¬ 
gions bordering upon that immenfe lake, which are at pre- 
fent veiy much depopulated, extremely poor, and in a fa- 
vage Hate, afford to intelligent minds undoubted proofs of 
fonner fplendour. Coins of the ancient kaliphs are daily 
difcoverecl there. Thefe monurrvents, with others equally 
authentic, would feem to favour the account of fome Indi¬ 
ans having been flu’pwrecked on the coails of the Elbe in 
the reign of Augintus, which has always been confjdered as 
fabulous, notwithilanding the concurrent teftimony of co- 
temporary w’ritera who related the faft. It has never been 
underttood how any inhabitants of India could fail 011 the 
Germanic feas 5 but w^as it more wonderful to fee an India* 
trading in the northern countries, than to fee a Roman 
make his way Into India through Arabia ? The Indians 
went into Perlia, where they embarked on the Hircanian 
lea, failed up the Wolga, penetrated into Permia’^by the 
Kama, and from thence might embark on the Northern fca 
or on the Baltic. 

Enterprifing men have appeared, and will for ever appear, 
in all ages. Man has within himfelf a natural energy that tor¬ 
ments him; and w hich is direded by taile, caprice, or fallidi- 
oufaefs, to the moft fingular attempts. He is curious, and de- 
firous of feeing, and of being informed. The thirll of know¬ 
ledge is lefs univerfal, but it is more irrehftible than that of 
gold. Man travels to a great diftance in order to acquire fome- 
thing to fpeak of, and to make himfelf be fpoken of in his 
own country. What the defire of fame produces in one, 
the Impatience of mifery occafions in another. It is ima¬ 
gined that fortune is more eafily acquired in dillant regions, 
than near our owm home. Men go a great way to obtain, 
without fatigue, what they could not otherwife get with¬ 
out affidnous labour. They travel through lazinefs, or in 
fcarcli of fools and dupes. There are fome wretched beings 
who flatter themi'elves they lliall efcape their deftiny by 
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running away fiom it. There arc fome intrepid men who 
court danger; others, without either ilrength of mind or 
virtue, cannot fupport a poverty which lowers them in fo- 
ciety beneath their flat ion or their birth. Ruin fuddenly 
brought on, either by gaming, by diflipation, or by ill-con¬ 
certed fehemes, reduces others to a date of indigence to 
which they are Ibangers, and which they go to conceal at 
the poles, or under the equator. To thele caufes may be 
added others that are produdive of conllant emigrations: 
fuch as, the oppreflions of bad governments, want of reli¬ 
gious toleration, and the frequency of difgraceful punidi- 
ments, which drive the guilty man from a country where he 
would be obliged to walk with his eyes turned to the 
giound, to another where he may boldly pafs for a man of 
probity, and look his equals in the face. 

No fooncr had the Englilh difeovered Archangel, about 
the middle of the fixteenth century, and fettled a commerce 
with Ruflia, than they formed the proje6l of opening a 
way into Porfia by the Wolga and the Cafpian fea, which 
would be much eatier and Ihorter than that of the Portu- 
guefe, who were obliged to fail round Africa and part of 
Afia, to get into the gulf of Perlia. A further induce¬ 
ment to attempt this, was, that the northern parts of Per- 
fia, bordering upon the Cafpian fea, produce much richer 
commodities than - the fouthern. The filks of Chirvan, 
Mazandcraii, and more efpecially Gilan, are the beft in all 
the Eaft, and might be tmiploycd with advantage in any 
maiiufadures. But the trade of the Engliflr was not yet 
fufficiently confirmed, to encounter the difficulties tliat muft 
attend fo va{t and fo complicated an undertaking. 

Some years after, a duke of Holltein, who had eftablifh- 
ed fome filk manufactures in his dominions, was not deter¬ 
red by thefe difficulties. He wanted'to get the raw filk 
from Perfia, and fent ambaffadors thither, of whom there 
never has been any other account but that of their voyage. 

When the French were convinced of the influence of 
trade on the political balance of Europe, they alfo wifhed 
to procure Perfian filks by the way of Ruffia ; biit their fa-' 
tal paffion for conqueft made them forget this projed, as 
well as many others that have been fuggefted by men of 
underflanding, for the profperiay of that great nation. 

Peter I, guided by hie own genius, his own experience, 
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and tl^e informations of foreigners, could not but be fenfi- 
ble at laft, that his fiibjeds were the people who ought to 
enrich themfelves by the produdions of Perfia, and in pro* 
cefs of time by thofe of India. Accordingly, in 1722, at 
the beginning of the commotions that have overturned the 
empire of the fophis, that great prince feized upon the 
fertile regions bordering on the Cafpian fea. The heat of 
the climate, the dainpnels of the foil, and the malignancy 
of the air, deftroyed the troops that were left to defend 
thofe conquefts. Ruflia, however, did not refolve to re- 
linquifh the provinces (lie had ufurped, till fhe found, in the 
year 1736, that Kouli Khan, who had conquered the 
Turks, could compel her to reflore them. 

The court of Peterfburgh laid afide all thoughts of car¬ 
rying on any commerce w'ith that part of the world, when 
an Englifliman of the name of Elton laid a fclicme, in 
1741, for putting his country in pofleflion of it. This en* 
terpriiing man was in the fervice of Ruflia ; his propofal 
was, to convey the Englifli woollen cloths, by way of the 
Wolga and the Cafpian fea, to Perfia, to the noith of In- 
doftan, and to the greatell part of Tartary. In confe- 
quence of this traffic, he w^as to receive in exchange, gold, 
and fuch commodities as the Armenians fold at an extrava¬ 
gant price, being mailers of all the inland trade of Alia. 
This proje^ was warmly adopted by the Englilh company 
in Mufeovy, and favoured by the Ruffian minillry. 

But the Englifli adventurer had fcarce begun to put it 
in execution, when Kouli Khan, who wanted bold and 
adive men to fecond his ambition, found means to entice 
him into his fervice, and by his aflillance to make hirnfelf 
mailer of the Cafpian fea. The court of Peterfburgh, cx- 
afperated at this treachery, revoked, in 1746, all the pri¬ 
vileges they had grantedbut this was an ineffedual re¬ 
medy for fo great an evil. The untimely death of the Per- 
flan tyrant was much more likely to bring matters into their 
former Hate. 

That great revolution, which once more plunged the fo- 
pliy’s dominions into a more complete anarchy than ever, 
reftored to the Ruffians the dominion over the Cafpian fea. 
This was a neceffary prelude to the opening of a trade with 
Perfia and India, but was not alone fufficient to infure its 
lilfcefa j which met with almoft infuperable obUacks fjonv. 
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the Armenians. An a£live nation, accuftomed to the eafti* 
tin manners, in poflcflion of a large capital, extremely 
frugal in their expences, who had already formed connec¬ 
tions from time immemorial, entered into the minuted de¬ 
tails, and embraced the mod comprehenfive fpeculalions; 
fuch a nation was not eafy to be fupplanted. Nor did the 
court of Ruflla expe6l it; but, on the contrary, endea¬ 
voured to increafe the number of thefe able merchants, an¬ 
ciently fettled at Adracan. Its views have not been crown¬ 
ed with fuccefs. It is however exerting itfelf to furmount 
the obdacles that have prevented it; and there is much to 
expe6f from the new kind of fpirit that fecms to animate 
the whole kingdom of Rufiia. 

This empire, w'hich, like all others. Extenty govern* 
rofe from fmall beginnings, is become, in mentypopulationy 
procefs of time, the larged in the world, and revenues of 
Its extent from ead to wed is two thou- RuJJia. 
fand two hundred leagues, and from foiith. 
to north about eight hundred. 

Excepting the provinces conquered at the beginning of 
this century on the borders of the Baltic, which have pre- 
ferved all the rights they before enjoyed ; the Ukraine^ 
which has been maintained in the pofleffion of fomc of its 
rights ; and the wandering tribes which it has been impof- 
fible to fubmit to any regular fydem of policy ; all the other 
parts of the empire are fubje6l to the fame form of govern¬ 
ment. 

Under thefe arbitrary laws, a body of ignorant clergy 
live, who in former times were formidable, but who are be¬ 
come tradlable fince they have been dripped of the poflef- 
fions lavidied upon them by fuperdition, and of the million 
of (laves who ufed to cultivate them. 

After this, a body of nobility prefents themftlves, who 
arc in polTeflion of mod of the lands, and keep in their de¬ 
pendence all the unfortunate meu who cultivate them at 
the fweal of their brow. - 

After thefe, comes the clafs of free men. Thefe are fo 
obfeure, that Europe has for a long, time been ignorant of 
their exidence. At prefent we know that they are com- 
pofed of fcK'" foreigners, modly Germans, whom a rcdlefa 
(plrit haf d<\ ired, or ncctfiity compelled, to feek a ucw 
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country ; of fevcral happy and intelligent natives, whofe 
chains have been gradually broken, and who profefs the 
arts and commerce in the cities ; of a fmall number of cul¬ 
tivators, who have entirely at their own difpofal the poor 
inheritance that has been tranfmitted to them from their an- 
ccftors. The property of thefc farmers becomes, by de¬ 
grees, the prey of fome rich man, who, by making them 
fome interefted advances, has indulged them in their lazi- 
nefs, or in their profufion. 

Lallly, the loweil clafs of the Hate, if we may give them 
that name, are the flaves. At the beginning of the fix- 
teenth century, there were few of them, and thefc all pri- 
foiiers of war. The lords were then in pofTefiion of fiefs, 
and the people cultivated lands that belonged to them. A 
new arrangement took place after the conqiieft of Cazan 
and Aftracan. Thefe beautiful and fertile provinces were 
fo powerful an attra^ion to the Ruffian peafants, that in 
order to put a ftop to the emigration, which was becoming 
general, the rigorous law which confined them all to their 
own glebe was publifljed in 1556. At this fatal period 
they loll their property as well as their perfonal liberty. 
Their oppreffion has fince been increafed, and the human 
fpecies has been more and more degraded. 

This is undoubtedly the caufe that has retarded or an¬ 
nihilated the population throughout the whole empire. In 
1755, contain more than eight million nine hun¬ 

dred and fixty-five thoufand three hundred and fixteen 
males. Suppofing the number of women equal to that of 
men, the whole amounted to feventeen million nine hundred 
and thirty thoyfand fix hundred and thirty-two fouls. To 
this number were added the twelve hundred thoufand in¬ 
habitants of the provinces taken from Sweden in the be¬ 
ginning of the century ; and it w’as then found that Ruffia 
had under its dominion nineteen million one hundred and 
thirty thoufand fix hundred and thirty-two fubjedls, exclu- 
five of the clergy, the nobility and the army. If the wars 
with Pruffia, Poland, and Turkey, epidemical difeafes, and 
rebellions, have fince occafioned an evident diminution of 
the former population ; the great acquifitions recently made 
in Lithuania, mull have filled the deficiency caufed by thefe 
dreadful fcourges. 

Ift ftatep, where ihe pppuUtion is not numerous, the 
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public revenue cannot be confiderable. It was fcarcc any¬ 
thing in moneyi when Peter 1 afcended the throne. This 
prince raifed it to thirty-five millions [i>45B,333l. 6s. 8d.] 
Anne brought it up to fixty [2,500,000!.] and Elizabeth 
to one hundred and twenty millions [5,000,000!.] It was 
carried ftill higher during the war with the Turks, but was 
reduced, at the peace, to the llandard it was at when the 
troubles commenced. At this period, the treafury owed 
rather confiderable fums to the Genoefc and Hollanders, 
which have fince been paid off. It owed to the nation 
near two hundred millions [8,333,333!. 6s. 8d.] in bank 
bills, for which it had mortgaged a quantity of copper dif- 
tributed in the different coffers of the empire. 

It is an opinion generally received, that the people are 
groaning under the weight of their taxes. Even after the 
burden has been much alleviated, it muft ftill be more 
lightened, if the arts do not multiply, and efpecially if agri¬ 
culture be not remarkably improved. 

It would be in vain to encourage it in the northern pro¬ 
vinces ; nothing can thrive in thofe frozen deferts. The 
fcattered Inhabitants of this inhofpitable climate will never 
be fupplied with any kind of food and raiment, except 
what they can procure from birds, fifh, and wild beafts ; 
nor will they ever have any thing befide thefe to pay their 
taxes with. 

Further from the north, nature begins to wear a milder 
afpe6f, and the country is more populous, and more capable 
of vegetation. In moft of the provinces, the labourer is in 
want of nothing but more perfeft utenfils, better methods 
and more extenfive means for cultivation. The progrefs 
of knowledge gives reafon to think that thefe deficiences 
will be remedied. Particular attention will be paid to tl>e 
Ukraine, which is, perhaps, the moft fruitful country in 
the known world. It fupplies Ruffia with moft of her 
home confumptlon and articles of trade; and yet {he does 
not receive the twentieth part of what it might be made to 
produce. The government will fucceed the more readily 
in encouraging rural labours, as the Ruffians have an aver- 
fion for refiding in towns, and that they have Iron at their 
difpofal, which is the great and ineftimable primum mohile of 
agriculture. Nature has furnifhed it in plenty to moft of 
the countries of the empire, and has given it to Siberia ip 
as perfed a ftatc as even to Sweden, 
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Befide thefe iron mines, there are alfo others which con¬ 
tain thofe precious metals that have excited the cupidity of 
all nations, and in all ages. The filver mines near Argun 
have long been known ; and others, both of filver and gold, 
have lately been difeovered in the country of the Balkirs. 
It would be prudent in fome nations to condemn thefe 
fources of wealth to oblivion ; but this is not the cafe with 
Ruflia, where all the inland provinces are fo poor, tliat tliey 
are fcarcely acquainted with thofe figns that have been 
univerfally agreed upon to reprefent every article of com¬ 
merce. 

General trade of The trade which the RiilTians have 
Ruffia, opened with China, Perfia, Turkey, and 

Poland, confids principally in furs, fuch 
as ermine, fables, white wolves, and black foxes (!<ins, which 
all come from Siberia. Although the caprice of the con- 
fumers has raifed the value of thefe precious furs beyond 
what could have been expeded, yet their price is Hill in- 
creafing. Thefe commercial connedions fhould be extend¬ 
ed to other objeds. 

The exchanges of the empire with the dates of the 
grand fignior, were reckoned nothing, or very iiiconfider- 
able. They will foon become of coriTequence, if the 
Ruffians know how to avail themfclvesof the right acquired 
by the lall treatfes, of palling from the Black fea to the 
Mediterranean, and from the Mediterranean to the Black 
fea. This privilege, which no other nation had yet ob¬ 
tained, and which none has acquired fince, mud give to 
the trade and navigation of the Ruffians a degree of ex- 
tenfion, the boundaries of which it would be prefumptuous 
to fix. 

But the greated demand for the produce of the country 
will always be on the coads of the Baltic ; fince it is a fad, 
that the merchandize which condantly goes from the fingle 
port of Peterfburgh, exceeds by a ninth part the quantity 
that is fent from the other two-and-forty cudoms of the 
empire* In 1773, exports of Ruffia, including the 
duty of five-and-twenty per cent, claimed by the fovereign, 
amounted to 106,401,735 livres 2s. 6d.] the 

importSj including the fame duty, did not exceed 66,544,005 
[2,772)6661.17s. 6d.] Confequently the apparent balance, 
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was 39»557>S30 livres [1,648,242!. i8s. 4d.] We have 
faid the appa^rent balance ; for it is well known, by all per- 
fons who are converfant in thefe matters, that the articles 
which come into the country, being generally of a fmaller 
bulk than thofe which go out of it, mull neceflarily fur nidi 
more frequent opportunities of fmuggling. 

No country is fo happily fituated as Ruflia is for extend¬ 
ing its commerce. Almoll all its rivers are navigable. 
Peter the Great improved this natural advantage by the 
afiillancc of art, and ordered canals to be cut to join thofe 
rivers together. The moll important of them are finifhed; 
others arc not quite completed, and fome are only planned. 
Such ii the grand proje<i\ of joining the Cafpian fea to 
the Euxine, by digging a canal from the Tanias to the 
Wolga. 

Unfortunately, thefe means, which render the circulation 
of all commodities fo eafy throughout the whole empire, and 
which open fo ready a communication with all parts of the 
globe, are rendered ufelefs by a multiplicity of obftacles. 
The government has taken off part of the reflraints which 
had arifen from defe6live inllitutions. Thofe which are 
owing to the manners will not fo eafily be got the better 
of. 

Peter I decreed that the vaffals who were pofTeffed of 
2500 livres [104I. 3s, 4d.] fliould have the right of being 
free, upon condition that they and their defeendants fhould 
pay annually to the heirs of their former maftcr, what he 
exadled from them before their freedom. Thefe new 
citizens, without either education or principles, moftly be¬ 
came merchants; they brought with them into their re¬ 
cent lituation the vices they had contra6led in fervitude, 
and trunfmitted them to their pollerity. The prefent 
generation flill partakes of its origin. 

The laws do not allow the foreign merchants to buy up 
the productions of the empire, in any other place except in 
the ports ; and by the nature of the government, the na¬ 
tives have not, or cannot appear to have, capitals confi- 
derable enough to form large magazines. Traders are 
therefore under a neceflity of employing fome Ruffian 
agent to make the purchafes. This man, at the time of 
his undertaking the bufinefs, always requires half of the 
l):ipulated price j and the reft is to be paid on the deh\ery 
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of the goods. Thefe arc feldom fo good as they (hould 
be; and yet the purchafer docs not often refufe them, 
cither becaufe he has fome orders to fulfil, or becaufe he is 
apprehenfive, not without reafon, that he fliall lofe all the 
money he has advanced. 

If the foreigner fhould have any thing to fell, he cannot 
find purchafers unlefs he will allow them a credit of a year, 
or a year and a half. At the time of payment, they ufually 
aik for a frelh indulgence. If it be refuted them, they are 
condemned to an intereft of eighteen per cent. The more 
the debt increafes, the more diftant is the will or the pof- 
fibility of fatisfying it. Even the atrocioufiiefs of the re¬ 
gulations contrived to prevent or to punilh bankruptcies, is 
favourable to the infolvcnt or fraudulent debtor. It feldom 
happens that the mercy of the judges, or the corruption of 
tlie courtiers, does not fcrcen them from the puniniments 
decreed againft them by law. Powerful protcdlions, if they 
Ihould be neceflary, will gratify the vengeance, of the de* 
luded creditor; but after he has obtained thefe decrees, 
purchafed at a very high price, he will only be more cer¬ 
tainly difappointed in the expe£lation of recovering any 
thing that was due to him. 

Thefe diflioneft a£ls and depredations have not prevented 
the trade of the empire from making a tolerable progrefs* 
This would have been more rapid, and more confidtrable, 
if the phyfical and natural advantages had not been oblli- 
nately oppofed by political or moral caufes ; if a ininillry, 
feduced or corrupted, had not put a flop to competition, 
by favouring England to the prejudice of other nations. A 
better arrangement in this intereliing part of adminiftration 
would contribute much to the public felicity. Let us fee 
what iniluence the army could have upon it. 

JAilitaryJiren^h When Peter I afeended the throne, 
of Rujjta, the military in Ruflia confilled only of 

40,000 llrelits, undifciplined and fero¬ 
cious men, who had no courage but againft the people 
whom they opprefled, and againft the fovereign, whom 
they depofed or murdered at pleafure. This great prince 
4 ifbanded thofe feditious troops, and eftabliftied an army, 
modelled after thofe of the other ftates in Europe. 

Since the death of this reformer of the empire, the troops 
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have been ftill more improved, and efpecially incrcafed. 
I'hey have been gradually taifed to three hundred and fe- 
venty-five thoiifand four hundred and fifty-feven men. 

Notwithftanding the bravery, number, and difeipline of 
its troops, Ruffia is, of all the powers, that which ought to 
be the moll cautious of expofing the lives of its fubjcdls. 
The defirc of Increafing a territory already too extenfive, 
fiiould never tempt the Ruflians far from their own tron- 
tiers, or induce them to begin hoflilities. Ruffia will never 
form a clofe and compad llate, or become an enlightened 
and flouriffiing nation, unlefs it (hould renounce the rage of 
conqueft, to apply folely to the arts of peace. None of its 
neighbours can compel it to depart from this falutary 
fyllcm. 

On the north fide, the empire is better guarded by the 
Frozen fea, than it would be by fquadrons and fortreffes. 

To the eail, a finglc battalion and two field pieces would 
difpcrfe all the hordes of Tartars that fliould attempt to 
moled it. 

Should Pcrfia ever again become powerful enough to 
make any attempts againd this empire, they would be ren¬ 
dered ineffe<flual by the Cafpian fea, and by thofe immenfe 
deferts which feparate that country from Ruffia. 

To the fouth, feditlons, ignorance, want of difeipline, 
and every kind of corruption tliut difgraces a nation, had 
for a century pad fiiaken the Ottoman empire. The Ruf¬ 
fians have fallen unawares upon the 'Furks, in this date of 
degradation, and have contributed to enfeeble them dill 
more. They have broken the tics which attached the Tar¬ 
tars to this dominion ; and by procuring the ceffion of fome 
forts and harbours in the Crimea, have fccured to them- 
felvcs the power of regulating, as their policy requires, the 
movements of this indefatigable, dedrudtive, and ferocious, 
body of horfe. 

To the wed, the Ruffians have nothing to fear from the 
Poles, who never had any fortified towns, nor troops, nor 
revenue, nor government, and who have lately been depriv¬ 
ed of half their territory. 

In the beginning of this century, Sweden loft thofe of 
her conquefts from which file derived ftrength and riches. 
Whatever degree of energy ftie may acquire from her new 
conftitution, fhe will never become a formidable power. Far 
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from being in-a condition to aggrandize herfelf at the ex- 
pence of the Ruffians, fhc will, on the contrary, always 
have reafon to fear, that (he fhall be deprived by them of 
what ftill remains to her in Finland. 

It may poffibly happen, that the fault which the court of 
Peterfburgh as committed, in approximating the Pruffian 
territory to their pofTeffions, may one day occaiion hoftili- 
tics. Some favourable circumllances may perhaps deter¬ 
mine this new neighbour to make good the claims of the 
Teutonic knights upon Livonia ; and then the blood of the 
Ruffians and Pruffians would (lain the waters of the Baltic, 
and would be confounded under the walls of Riga. The 
ambition of the houfe of Brandenburg will, however, be 
too habitually oppofed on the fide of Germany, to prevent 
that power from railing any confiderable alarms in the 
north. 

We learn, from thefe obfervations, that the empire might 
diminilh conliderably its land forces, if they were defined 
only to guard its provinces from invalion ; but as their chief 
employment is to retain under the yoke people who are al¬ 
ways diffatisfied with an oppreffive government, it is not an 
cafy matter to determine how far they ought to be reduced. 
The navy mail be confidered in another point of view. 

The inconfiderable connexions of Raffia with the reft of 
Europe were wholly carried on by land, when the Englifh, 
in feeking a paftage to the Ealt-Indies by the northera 
feas, difeovered the port of Archangel. Having failed up 
the Dwina, they came to Mofeow, and there laid the foun¬ 
dation of a new trade. 

Ruffia had as yet no other communication with her neigh¬ 
bours but by this port, when Peter I invited the traders who 
frequented the White fea to come to the Baltic, and endea¬ 
voured to procure a more exteniivc and advantageous mart 
for the produXions of his empire. His creative genius 
foon enlarged his views; aad he was ambitious of making 
his country become a maritime power. 

H is firlt attention was engaged in the conftruXion of vef- 
fels lit for the defence of his own coafts, and for attacking 
thofe of his neighbours. Thefe are galleys of different di- 
menfions, fome of which are fitted for cavalry, but a greater 
number for infantry. As the troops themfelves, who are 
taught to manage the oar, compofe the crews, the galleys 
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are armed without expence or delay. The anchor is drop¬ 
ped every night, and the forces land where they are leall 
expected. 

When the landing is tffe^led, the troops draw the gal¬ 
leys on (hore, and form an intrenched camp of them. Part 
of the army are left to guard them ; and the reft are dif- 
perfed about the country, upon which contributions are to 
be levied. When the expedition is at an end, they re-em- 
bark, in order to renew the fame plunder and devaftation 
on fome other fpot. A number of experiments have fhewn 
the efficacy of thefe armaments. I 

This fucctfsful beginning encouraged the reformer of 
Ruffia to attempt to liavc large Ihips : and it was at 
Cronftadt, which ferves as a harbour to Peterfburgh, that 
he Rationed his fleets. 

The Tea is not broad enough before the mouth of the 
haiboiir. Tlie (hips that are coming in are forcibly driven, 
by the impetiiofity of the Nava, upon the dangerous coafts 
ot Finland. The way to it is through a channel fo full of 
breakers, that they cannot be avoided, unlefs the weather 
be remarkably flne. The ffiips foon rot in the harbour. 
The failing of the fquadrons is greatly retarded by the ice. 
There is no getting out but with an eafterly wind ; and 
the wefterly winds blow in thofe latitudes the greateft part 
of the fummer. Another inconvenience is, that the dock¬ 
yards arc at Peterfburgh, from whence the fliips cannot 
get to Cronftadt, without paffing over a very dangerous 
flat that lies in tlie middle of the river. 

If Peter I had not had that partiality which ^reat men, 
as well as others, have for their own plans, he might eafily 
have been made fenfiblc that Cronftadt and Peterfburgh 
were improper places for the naval forces of Ruffia, and 
that it was in vain to cxpe6l that art fliould remove every 
natural difad vantage. He would have given the preference 
to Revel, which is much better calculated for this import¬ 
ant purpofe. Perhaps, more mature reflcdlions would even 
have convinced him, that it w^as not yet the proper time for 
him to afpire to this kind of power. 

It is demonftrated both by reafon and experience, that a 
military navy muft have for its bafis a trading one. .Ruffia, 
of all the European nations, is that, which the abundance 
of its naval ftores and the bulk and quantity of its produc- 
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tions, invites to a more adlive and more extenfive commerce- 
There was not however a ilngle trading veffel in the whole 
empire, when the plan was adopted of fupplying it with a 
fleet. The founder of an empire, who liad been acquainted 
witli the natural progrefs of things, would have firll turn«d 
his views towards a commercial navy. I’his political ar¬ 
rangement was fubverted ; and the fiiccefibrs of Peter I 
have never deviated from this erroneous fyflem. None of 
them have thought of furmounting the obflacles which, 
ariling from a number of defedfive inllitutions, have thwart¬ 
ed mercantile expeditions, by which good crews are formed. 
I'hey have all confined themfelves to the fyltem of main¬ 
taining and multiplying fquadrons, which cannot have 
either knowledge or experience. At prefent this navy, the 
cxpence of w^hich Is ufelefs, is compofed upon the Baltic 
of thirty ihips of the line, and twenty-one frigates ; in the 
fea of Azoph, it confiils of eleven fhips ot war, which 
fcarce draw eleven feet of water: and at the mouth of the 
Danube, of feven or eight large barks, armed with guns 
of no inconfiderable diameter. It would be proper to dif- 
band the greatcll part of thefe forces, till methods had 
been put in pradlice to render them ufcful- 

Ohjliichs which The changes we have taken the liberty^ 
prevent the pro- to fugged are indifpenfably neceflary to 
fperlty of Ruf~ render Rullia a liourifliing llate ; but this 
Jia, is not the only thing required. To infurc 

the continuance of her profperity, feme 
ftablllty muft be given to the order of the fucceflion. The 
crown of Ruflia was long hereditary ; Peter I made it pa¬ 
trimonial ; and it became, as it were, eledlive at the lall re¬ 
volution. But every nation wiflies to know upon what right 
its government is eftabli/hed ; and the claim that has the 
greatelt eflc^l upon the people is birth-riglit. When-this 
evident mark of fucceflion is removed from the eyes of the 
multitude, univerfal revolt and diflenfion prevail. 

But it is not enough to give the people a fovereign whom 
they cannot refufe to acknowledge i that fovereign mull 
make them happy ; and this can never be done in Ruflia, 
till the form of government be changed. 

Slavery, in whatever fenfe underftand the word, is 
the Hate into which the whole nation is fallen. Among the 
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fubje6l& of the empire, who are confidered as free, there Is 
not one of them who is morally certain of the fafety of his 
perfon, of the permanent property of liis fortune, or of li¬ 
berty, which may not be taken from him, except in cafes 
previoully determined by law. 

Underfucli a government, no tie can fubfift between the 
members and their head. If he fiiould be always formid¬ 
able to them, they are no lefs fo to him. The llrength he 
exerts to opprefs them, is no other than their own united 
llrength turned againll themfelvcs. Defpair, or a nobler 
fentiment, may every inllant turn it againll him. 

I'he refpe^l due to the memory of fo great a man as Pe¬ 
ter I, ought not to prevent us from declaring that his ta¬ 
lents did not enable him at one view to difeover every requi- 
lite neceffary to form a well-conllituted Hate. He was na¬ 
turally a man of genius, and had been infpired with a love 
of glory. This pafiion made him adive, patient, afliduous, 
indefatigable, ai>d capable of conquering every difficulty 
which nature, ignorance, or cullom, could oppofe, to pre¬ 
vent the fuccefs of his enterprifes. With thefe virtues, and 
the foreign aids he called in, he fuccceded in eftablilhing an 
army, a fleet, and a fca-port. He made feveral regulations 
necelfary for the profecution of his great projeds ; but 
thougli he has been generally extolled as a lawgiver, he 
only cnaded two or three laws, and thofe bear the (lamp 
of a favage difpofition. He never proceeded fo far as to 
combine the happinefs of his people with his own perfonal 
greatnefs. After his noble inllitutions, his people were as 
wretched as ever ; and Hill groaned under poverty, flavery, 
and opprelfion. He never relaxed in any one inllance his 
arbitrary power, but rather made it more oppreffive ; and 
bequeathed to his fucceflbrs that detcllable and pernicious 
idea, that the fubjeds* are nothing, and that the fovereign 
is all. 

bince his death, this mifehievous fyftem has been con- 
ftantly purfued. It has been impoffible to inculcate the 
idea that liberty is the birth-right of all men ; that every 
well-regulated fociety ought to he direded to the general 
good ; and that it is power obtained by unlawful means 
which has deprived the greateft part of the globe of this na¬ 
tural advantage. 

Such lias been the opinion of Catherine II. As foon as 
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this celebrated princefshad affumed the reins of government, 
a report was fpread on all fides, that her dcfign was to reign 
over free men. At the inftant when her intentions began 
to tranfpire, upwards of a hundred thoiifand vaflals were 
preparing a revolt againft their mailers. Many of the lords, 
who refided upon their eftates, were maflacred. This com¬ 
motion, the confequences of which might have fubverted 
the Hate, made it evident, that it was neceflary to tame 
the bears before their chains were broken ; and that whole- 
fome laws, and a diffufion of knowledge, ought to precede 
liberty. 

Immediately, a fyftem of legiflation was planned ; and it 
was defired that this code fhould be approved of by the peo¬ 
ple themfclves, in order that they might rerpe(fl and adhere 
to it as their own work. My children,** faid the fovc- 
rcign to the deputies of her vaft dominions, “ confider well 
“ with me the interefls of the nation : let us unite in draw- 
“ ing up a body of laws that may ellablilh public felicity 
“ upon a permanent bafis.*' 

Catherine attended afterwards to the forming of men ; 
and was directed in her plan, by a bold and llriking truth, 
addrefled to Peter I. That prince was flattering hirnfelf 
with the greateft fuccefs, from the return of the young men 
whom he had fent to acquire knowledge in the moll en¬ 
lightened countries of Europe ; when his buffoon, who was 
attending to him, folded a piece of paper as hard as he 
poflibly could, and prefenting it to him, challenged him to 
efface the marks of the fold. But if it were impofilble to 
reform Ruflia in a barbarous flate, what hopes can there be 
of reforming it in a corrupt one ? If it were impoffible to 
give good morals to a people who had none, how can wc 
expedt to inflil them into the minds of thofe who are taint¬ 
ed with bad ones ? Thefe confiderations have determined Ca¬ 
therine to leave the prefent generation to itfelf, and to give 
her whole attention to poflerity. 

By her care, fchools have been eflabliflied, in which the 
nobility of both fexes arc inflruded in the ufeful fcicnces, 
and in tlie agreeable arts. Wife men, who have feen thefe in- 
llitutions on the fpot, have cenfured the frivoloufnefs and 
parade that prevails in them ; but refledlion will fooner or 
later corredl any defcdls they rriay have. 

Other cflabiifhments, perhaps flill more neceflary, have 
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been formed in favour of the people. There it is that 
young men, and young girls, receive, in feparatc dwell¬ 
ings, during a term of fifteen years, all the kinds of in- 
llrudion adapted to the employments or profeffions they 
are to exercife. When the focial virtues have taken deep 
root in their hearts ; when it has-been impreflcd upon them 
that honour is the moft noble reCompenfe of a virtuous 
mind, and that fhame is its moll dreadful punilhment, thefc 
pupils, born in a Hate of flavery, will no longer have any 
mailer, and will become citizens in theutmoll extent of the 
word. The good principles in which they have been edu¬ 
cated, will diffufe themfelves, in procefs of time, from the 
centre of the empire to the molt remote provinces ; and 
with the morals which mull necelTarily refult from them, a 
well-regulated liberty will be extended, which mull enfurethe 
felicity of the nation, under the eafy rellraint of the laws. 

To accelerate the progrefs, always too flow, of a wife Ic- 
giflation, and a good education, it would perhaps be pro¬ 
per to choofe out one of the moft fertile provinces of the 
empire, to erc£l habitations there, to fupply them with all 
the implements of hufbandry, and to allot a portion of land 
to each houfe. It would then be advifable to invite free 
men from civilized countries, to give them the entire pro¬ 
perty of the houfes and lands prepared for them, to fecurc 
to them a fubfiftence for three years, and to have them go¬ 
verned by a chief who fhould luive no property in the coun¬ 
try. A toleration Ihould'be granted to all religions, rrfid 
confcquently private and domeftic worfhip Ihould be allow¬ 
ed, but no public form of worlhip fliould be eftabliflied. 

From hence the feeds of liberty would fpread all over 
the empire : the adjacent countries would fee the happinefs 
of thefe colon ills, and wilh to be as happy as they. Were 
1 to be call among favages, I would not bid them build 
huts to flicker them from the inclemency of the weather; 
they would only laugh at me; but I would build one iny- 
felf. When the fevere fcafon came on, I fhould enjoy the 
benefit of my forefight; the favage would fee it, and next 
year he would imitate me. It is the fame thing with an en- 
flaved nation; w'e are not to bid them be free ; but we are 
to lay before their eyes tbe fvveets of liberty, and they will 
wifh for them. 

I would by no means inipofe upon my colonifts the bur- 
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den of the firft expences I had iiKurred on their account ; 
much lefs would I entail the pretended debt upon their off- 
fpring. This would be falfc and inhuman policy. Is not 
a ftatc fufficiently rewarded by a man of twenty, twenty- 
five, or thirty years of age, who voluntarily devotes his 
perfon, his ftrength, his talents, and his life, to the fervice 
of the public \ Muft he pay a rent likewife for the prefent 
he makes \ When he becomes opulent, he may be confix 
dered as a fubje^l, but not till the third or fourth genera¬ 
tion, if the project be meant to fucceed, and if the people 
can be brought to that condition, the advantages of which 
they have had time to be acquainted with. 

In this new arrangement, where the interefts of the mo¬ 
narch will be blended with thofe of the fubjecfl, in order to 
flrengthen Ruflia, fhe muft aim lefs at glory, and facrifice 
the influence flie has afTumed over the general affairs of Eu¬ 
rope. Peterfburgh, which has improperly been made a ca¬ 
pital, mull be reduced to a mere commercial ftaple ; and 
the feat of government transferred to the heart of the em¬ 
pire. It is from fuch a centre of dominion, that a wife 
fovereign, acquainted with the wants and refources of his 
people, will elFe^lually labour to unite the detached parts of 
tliat large empire. From the fiipprelTion of every kind of fla- 
very will fpting up a middle Itate among the people, with¬ 
out which, neither arts, manners, nor learning, ever cx- 
ifted in any nation. 

Till this diall be accomplilhed, the court of Ruflia will 
endeavoin* in vain to enlighten the nation, by inviting fam¬ 
ous men from all countries. Thofe exotics will perifli 
tliere, as foreign plants do in our green-houfes. In vain 
will they ereef fchools and academics at Peterfburgh; iii 
vain will they fend pupils to Paris and to Rome, to be train¬ 
ed up under the bell inafters. 'rhofc young men, on their 
return from their travels, will be forced to negled their ta¬ 
lents, and embrace an inferior llation to procure a fubfift- 
ence. In all undertakings, much depends upon the firft 
fteps we take ; and the lirfl ilep is certainly to encourage 
mechanic arts, and the lower clufles of men.' If we learn 
to till the ground, to drefs fl<ins, to manufa£lure our wool, 
we fliall foon fee wealthy families fpring up. From tliefc 
will arife children, who, not choofing to follow the labo¬ 
rious profeffions of their fathers, will begin to think, to 
4 
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convcrfe, to write, and to imitate nature ; and then we 
fhall have philofophers, orators, poets, painters, and ftatu- 
aries. Their produdions will be fought after by rich men, 
and they will purchafe them. As long as men are in want, 
they will work, and continue their labour till their wants arc 
fatisfied. Then they become indolent, and unable to em¬ 
ploy their time ; and thus the finer arts arc in all places the 
offspring of genius and indolence, for men fly to them 
when they have no other refourccs. 

If we attend to the progrefs of fociety, we find huftand- 
men plundered by robbers ; thefe hulbandmen feleA a few 
among themfelves to oppofe the robbers, and thus they 
commence foldlers. While fome are reaping, and the reft 
are upon guard, fome perfons looking on fay to the labouri^ 
ers and foldiers; “ you feem to be hard at work; if you 
that are hufbandmen will feed us, and you that are fol- 
diers will defend us, we will beguile your labours with 
‘‘ our fongs and dances.*' Hence the origin of the trouba¬ 
dour, or bard, and of the man of fciencc. In procefs of 
time, the latter is fometimes joined with the chief againft 
the people, and fings the praifes of tyranny; fometimes 
with the people againft the tyrant, and then he fings the 
praifes of liberty. Whichever part he takes, he becomes 
a citizen of confequencc. 

Let us attend to the ufual progrefs of nature, and in¬ 
deed it would be in vain to depart from it. We fliall find 
all our efforts incffedual, and every thing tending to decay 
around us; we fliall be nearly in the fame barbarous ftate 
from which we endeavoured to extricate ourfelves : nor fliall 
we be able to effed this, till Circumftanccs fliall give rife to 
an indigenous policy on our own foil, the progtefs of which 
can at moft only be accelerated by foreign afliftance. This 
is all we can reafonably exped, and we muft continue to 
cultivate our land. 

In this we fliall find another advantage, which, is, that 
the arts and fciences of our own growth will gradually ad¬ 
vance towards.perfedion, and we ihall be originals ; where¬ 
as, if we copy foreign models, we fliall be ignorant of the 
caufe of their perfedion, and we fliall never be any thing 
more than imperfed imitators. 

^ The pidure we have here drawn of Ruflia may be 
thought to be an improper digreifion \ but, perhaps, tHs is 
Vo!. IL L 
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the time to form a right cftimate of a power, which, for 
fome years paft, has adted fo confpicuous and diilinguinied 
a part. Let us now inquire into the connedions other Eu¬ 
ropean nations have formed with China. 

Trade of China Industry prevails among the Chinefc 
with the nelgh^ more than among any other people in the 
louring coun* world* In a country too populous, not-* 
tries. withftanding the plenty of produdions, 

the expedation of approaching dearth 
makes all the citizens induftrious, adivc, and reftlefs. They 
mull neceflarily he interefted, mean, falfe, and deceitful. 

This rapacious difpofitfon made the Chinefe renounce the 
ufe of gold and filver coin in their inland trade. They were 
forced to this by the great increafe of coiners, and are re¬ 
duced to the neceflity of ufing only copper money. 

Copper becoming fcarce, though hillory has not inform¬ 
ed us by what means, thofe Ihells were afterwards brought 
into ufe, fo well known by the name of cowries. The go¬ 
vernment, having obferved that the people grew diflatished 
with fo brittle a commodity in lieu of coin, ordered that all 
copper utenfils in the empire fhould be brought to the mint. 
This ill-judged expedient, proving infufficierit to anfwer 
the demands of the public, about four hundred ttemples of 
the god Fo were ordered to be demolilhed, and all his idols 
melted down. After this, the court paid the magiftrates 
and the army, partly in copper, and partly in paper curren¬ 
cy. The people were fo exafperated at thefe dangerous in¬ 
novations, that the government was obliged to drop them. 
From that time, which was three hundred years ago, cop¬ 
per coin is the only legal money. 

Notwithftanding the felf-interefted difpofition of the Chi¬ 
nefe, their foreign connections were for a long time incon- 
liderable. Their diftant behaviour with other people pro¬ 
ceeded from the contempt they had for them. At length, 
however, they grew delirous of frequenting the neighbour¬ 
ing ports; and the Tartar government, lefs follcitous to 
preferve the ancient manners than the former government 
had been, encouraged this mode of incrcafing the wealth of 
the nation. Voyages were openly undertaken, which be¬ 
fore were only tolerated by the interefted governors of the 
maritime provinces. A people fo famed for their wifdom 
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could not fail of meeting with a favourable reception where- 
cver they went. They took advantage of the high opinipn 
other nations entertained of their tafte, to recommend the 
commodities they had to difpofe of; and their adlivity ex¬ 
erted itfelf on the continent as well as by fca. 

China at prefent trades with Corea, which is fuppofed to 
have been originally peopled with Tartars. It has certainly^ 
often been conquered by them, and has been fometimes 
fubje£l to, fometimes independent of, the Chinefe 5 to 
whom it now pays tribute. Here they carry China ware, 
tea, and filks ; and in return bring home hemp and cotton, 
and an ordinary fort of ginfeng. 

The Tartars, who may be eonfidcred as foreigners, pur- 
chafe of the Chinefe woollen Huffs, rice, tea, and tobacco, 
for which they give them flieep, oxen, furs, and efpccially 
ginfeng. This plant grows upon the confines of Tartary, 
near the great wall. It is alfo found in Canada. Its root 
is a turnip, fometimes fingle, fometimes divided into two. 
It has then fome refemblance to the inferior parts of a man, 
from whence it has acquired the name of ginfeng in Cliina, 
and that of garentoguen among the Iroquois. 

Its Item, which is renewed every year, leaves, as it falls 
off, an impreflion upon the neck of the root, fo that the 
age of the plant is known by the number of thefe impref- 
fions, and its value increafes in proportion to its age. This 
Hern, which is low, fingle, and furnhhed only with two or 
three leaves, divided into five fmaller ones, terminates in a 
fmall umbel of flowers. The flowers are compofed of five 
petals and as many flamina, fupported upon a pifiil, which 
being covered with its calix, becomes a fmall flefhy fruit, 
filled with two or three little feeds. Some of the flowers 
produce no fruit. 

The virtues of the ginfeng root are many ; but it is ge¬ 
nerally allowed to be a ftrengthener of the flomach, and a 
purifier of the blood. Its tranfparency is given to it by 
the fame procefs nearly as the orientalifts employ for the fa- 
lop. This prepared ginfeng is in fuch high eflimatioa 
among the Chinefe, that they never find it too dear. ' 

The government fends out ten thoufand Tartar foldiers 
every year to gather this plant; and every one is obliged 
fco bring home two ounces of the bed ginfeng gratis, and 
for the reft they are paid its weight in filver. Private per- 
4 L 2 
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fons arc not allowed to gather it. This odious prohibition 
does not prevent them. If they did not break this unjuft 
law, they would not be able to pay for the commodities 
they buy in the empire, and confequently muft fubmit to 
the want of them. 

We have already taken notice of the trade of China with 
the Ruffians. It will become confiderable, if the two go* 
yernments ffiould ever difeontinue to opprefs their mer* 
chants. 

The trade which the empire has opened with the inhabit* 
ants of the Lefs Bucharia, confiils only in exchanging its 
tea, tobacco, and woollen cloth, for the gold dull thefe 
people find in their torrents, or in their rivers. Thefe 
tranfadlionG, which are at prefent inconfiderable, will not 
receive any great increafe, till thefe barbarians have been in- 
ftrudlcd in the art of working the mines, with which their 
mountains abound. 

China is feparated from the mogul dominions, and from 
other parts of India, by moving fands, mountains, or by 
rocks, heaped upon one another, which render every com¬ 
munication with thefe opulent regions impradicable. Ac¬ 
cordingly, they add nothing to the trifling commerce 
which this nation carries on annually by land. That which 
the fea opens to them Is more confiderable. 

The empire fcarce trufts any thing to the ocean except 
tea, filks, and china. At Japan thefe articles are paid for 
with gold and copper ; at the Philippine rflands, with 
plaflres ; at Batavia, with fpices \ at Siam, with woods 
for dying, and with varnim ; at Tonquin, with coarfe 
filks; and at Cochin Cliina, with gold and fugar. The 
returns do not exceed five-and thirty or forty millions of 
livres ^from 11458,333!. 68. 8d. to 1,666,6661. 13s. 4d.J 
although the Chinefe double their capitals in this trade. 
Their agents or partners in moll of the markets they fre¬ 
quent, are the defeendents of fuch of their own country¬ 
men as refufed to fubmit to the yoke of the Tartars. 

Thefe connexions, which on one fide terminate at Ja¬ 
pan, and on the other at the llraits of Malacca and of Sun- 
da, would probably have been extended, if the Chinefe 
fhip-builders had been lefs attached to their old cuiloms, 
■and had condefeended to receive inftruXion from the Euro¬ 
peans. 
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It might readily be imagined, that this contempt of one 
people fox the knowledge of another, was one of the prin¬ 
cipal charaderiftics of barbarifm, or even, perhaps, of the 
favage ftate. It is, however, alfo the vice of a civilized 
nation. A fooliih pride perfuades them that they know 
every thing ; or, that what they are ignorant of is not 
worth the trouble of learning. The nation makes no im¬ 
provement in the fciences, and its arts remain in that (late 
of mediocrity from wlience they will never emerge, unlefs 
by Tome fortuitous event, which time either may, or may 
not, bring about. The country and a cloifter are then in 
a fimilar fituation; and this is a very exadl reprefentation 
of China, which is fur rounded on all fides by light that 
cannot penetrate into it ; as if there were no mode of ex¬ 
pelling ignorance from it, without introducing corruption. 
In what date would the European nations be, if, infeded 
with vanity, concealed under the mafic of fomc prejudice, 
they had not reciprocally enlightened each other ^ The one 
is indebted to the other for the feeds of liberty ; and they 
are both of them indebted to a third, for having taught 
them the true principles of commerce. This kind of ex¬ 
change is of infinitely greater confcquence to their happi- 
nefs than that of their productions. 

The trade of the The firft Europeans, whom their reff- 
Europeans *imth lefs dlfpofitions impelled towards the 
China. coafts of China, were admitted indiferi- 

minately into all the ports. Their ex¬ 
treme familiarity with the women, their haughtinefs with 
the men, and repeated aCls af infult and indiferetion, foon 
deprived them of that privilege ; and now they are only 
fuflFered to put in at Canton, the fbuthenimoll harbour of 
thefe extenfive coafts. 

Their (hips at firft went up as far as the walls of this ce¬ 
lebrated city, fituated at the diftaiice of fifteen leagues from 
the mouth of the Tigris. By degrees the harbour waS 
choked up, fo as to give no more than twelve or thirteen 
feet of water. Then our (hips, which had conftantly been 
increafing in fize, were obliged to (lop at Hoang-pou, three 
miles diftant from the city. It is a tolerable harbour, 
formed by two fmall idands. The French, from fome par¬ 
ticular circumftances, obtained the liberty, in 1745, of fix- 

L.3 
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ing - their magazines in the port of Wampou, which is 
ilealthy and populous; but the riral nations have always 
been forced to tranfadl their affairs at the other port, which 
Jfl entirely defert, and particularly unwholefome after the 
rice has been cut. 

During the five or fix months that the (hips crews are 
wearying themfelves or perifiiing at Hoang-pou, the agents 
are making their fales and purchafes at Canton. When 
thefe foreigners firft frequented this great mart, they were 
allowed all the liberty that was confiftent with the main¬ 
taining of the laws. They foon grew tired of the dreum- 
Jpeftion which is requifite under a government fo much ad- 
^i^ed to ceremonyl To punifh them for their imprudence, 
they were prohibited from having any immediate accefs to 
the perfon in whom the public authority was vefted, and 
they were all obliged to live together in one quarter of 
the city. The magillrate would not allow any other place 
of refidence to any, except fuch as could procure a credit¬ 
able perfon to be fecurity for their good behaviour. Thefe 
retlridions were ttill increafed in 1760. The, court, beiqg 
informed by theEnglifh, of the fhameful pppreffions of its 
delegates, fent commiffaries from Pekin, who fuffered thcm- 
fclves to be bribed by the parties accufed. Upon the re¬ 
port made by thefe corrupt men, all the Europeans were 
epnfined in a few houfes, where they could only treat with 
accompany that was in poffeflion of an exclufive cliarter. 
The power of this monopoly has been iince diminilhed, but 
the other rdlraints ftill continue the fame. 

Thefe mortifications have not induced us to rclinquifh 
the trade to China. We continue to get from thence tea, 
china, raw filk, manufadlured lilks, varnilh, pepper, rhu¬ 
barb, and fome other articles of lefs confequence. 

ITea nvhvch the The tea-plant is a flirub which has the 
Europeans pur- appearance of growing wild. It is five or 
chafe at China. fijJ feet high, and is common at China 
and in Japan. It delights in craggy places; 
and is moil frequently found upon the flop of hills and 
along the fide of rivers. The Chinefe fow whole fields 
with it; the Japanefe are fatisfied with planting it round 
the borders of their grounds. It arrives at its full growtl> 
•nly at the eud of feven years. The llcm is then cut, in 
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order to obtain frefh fiioots, each of which bears nearly as 
many leaves as a whole fhrub. 

Its leaves, which are the only valuable part of the plant, 
are alternate, oval, pointed, fmooth, dentated in their cir¬ 
cumference, and of a deep green colour. The youngeft 
are tender and thin. They acquire more iirmnefs and fub- 
ftance with age. At the balls of them, diftindl flowers 
make their appearance, which have a calix with five or fix 
divifions, as many white petals, often united at the bottom, 
and a great number of ftamina placed round a piftil. This 
is changed into a rounded ligneous Ihell, with three ridges, 
and three cells, each filled with one fpherical feed, or with 
feveral angular feeds. 

Befide this tea, known by the name of bohea, we may 
dillinguilh two other kinds, very ilrongly charaderifed. 
One is the green tea, the flower of which is compofed of 
nine petals ; the other tlie red tea, which has a large flower 
with fix red petals, and farnifliedin its centre with a duller 
of llamina, united at their bafe. ft is not known whether 
there are more fpecies of this plant cxifling. Of the three 
that have been mentioned, the firft is the moll common. 
The bohea tea is cultivated in moll provinces of China, but 
is not equally good everywhere; though care be always 
taken to place it in a fouthern afped and in valleys. The 
tea that grows in ftony ground is far preferable to that 
which grows in a light foil, but the word fort is that which 
is produced in a clayifh ground. From hence arife the va¬ 
rieties that have improperly been called diftind fpecies. 

The different degree of perfedion in tea does not arife 
merely from the difference of foil; but chiefly from the fea- 
fon in which it is gathered. 

The firll time of gathering it is about the end of February, 
The leaves then are fmall, tender, and delicate ; and this is 
the fort that is called fcki-tsjauy or imperial tea, becaufe 
it is chiefly referved for the ufe of the court and people of 
rank. The fecond time of gathering it is at the beginning 
of April; the leaves are then larger and more fpread, but 
of inferior quality to the firll. Thefe yield the toots^jaa^ 
or Chinefc tea, which the merchants dillinguifh into three 
forts. Lallly, the leaves gathered in the month of June, 
and which are then arrived at their full growth, yield the 
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lants-jaay or coarfe tea, which is kept for the common 
people. 

A third method of multiplying the various kinds of lea 
confifts in the different manner of preparing it. The Ja- 
panefe, according to the account of Koempfer, have build¬ 
ings on purpofe, which contain a feries of fmall furnaces, 
each of them covered with a plate of iron or copper. 
When this is heated, it is fpread over with leaves, which 
have been prevoiiifly dipped in hot water, or expofed to its 
vapour. They are flirred about brifkly, till they have ac¬ 
quired a fufficient degree of heat. They arc.afterwards 
thrown upon mats, and rubbed between the hands. This 
procefs, when repeated two or three times, abforbs all the 
moifture. At the expiration of two or three months, it is 
renewed again, efpecially for the imperial tea, which, as it 
is to be ul'ed in powder, requires a more complete deficca- 
tion. This precious kind of tea is kept in China jars; that 
of an inferior quality in earthen pots, and the coarfeft of all 
in baflcets of flraw. The preparation of this laft, does not 
require fo much care. It is dried at a lefs expence, in the 
open air. Befides thefe teas, there are others that are 
brought in cakes, in balls, or in little parcels tied round 
with filk. Extra£ls are alfo made from them. 

The pra6tice of the Chinefe in the cultivation, gathering, 
and preparation of their tea, is lefs known : but it does not 
appear to be very different from that ufed by the Japanefe. 
It has been faid that they added to their tea fomc vegetable 
dye. Its green colour has likewife been attributed, but 
without foundation, to a mixture of copperas, or to the 
effe£I of the plate of copper upon which the leaf has been 
dried. 

Tea is the common drink of the Chinefe ; and was not 
introduced among them through vain caprice. Almoft 
throughout the empire, the water is unwholefomc and nau- 
feous. Of all the methods that were tried to improve it, 
none fucceeded fo well as tea. Upon trial it was thought to 
be endued with other virtues, and was extolled as an excel¬ 
lent dlffolvent, a purifier of the blood, a flrengthener of the 
head and flomach, and a promoter of digeflion and pei-fpi- 
ration. 

The high opinion which the Europeans, who firfl went 
into China, conceived of its inhabitants, induced them to 
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adopt the high, though perhaps exaggerated, opinion the 
Chinefe had of tea. They communicated their enthufiafm 
to U3 ; and this enthufiafm has diffufed itfelf with continual 
increafe through the north of Europe and of America, 
in countries where the air is thick and loaded with va¬ 
pours. 

Whatever may be the influence of prejudice in general, 
yet it muft be allowed, that tea produces fome good effedla 
In thofe countries where the ufe of it is univcrfally adopted: 
but thefe effeds cannot be fo great anywhere as in China. 
We know the Chinefe referve the beft tea for themfcives, 
and adulterate that intended for exportation, by mixing 
with it other leaves, which rcfemble thofe of tea in (hape, 
but may not have the fame properties : we know too that 
fince the exportation has been fo great, they are not fo cir- 
cumfped in the choice of the foil, nor fo careful in the pre¬ 
paring of the tea. Our manner of ufing it may likewife 
contribute to leflen its virtues. 

We drink it too hot and too ftrong ; we always mix it 
with a great deal of fugar, frequently with perfumes, and 
fometimes with pernicious liquors. Befide all this, its be¬ 
ing conveyed fo far by fea Is alone fufficlent to exhauft moft 
of its falubrious falts. 

We (hall never be able to deternaine exadly the virtue? 
of tea, till it has been naturalized in our own climate?. 
We began to defpair of fuccefs, though the experiments 
had been only made with feeds, which being of a very oily 
nature, are apt to grow rancid. At length Mr. Linnaeus, 
the moft celebrated botanift in Europe, received this fhrub 
in its growing ftate, and contrived to preferve iV out of a 
green houfe even In Sweden. Some plants have Been fince' 
brought into Great Britain, where they live, flower, and • 
thrive, in the open air. France has alfo procured fome ; . 
and they will probably fucceed in the fouthern parts of that 
kingdom. It will be a very great advantage to us, if wc'* 
can cultivate a plant, which can never funer fo much by 
change of foil, as by growing mufty in the long voyage it 
muft undergo in being brought from abroad. It is not 
long fmee we had as little profped of attaining to the art 
of making porcelain. 
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Origin^ nature^ Some years ago there were in the col- 
andproperties of ledion of count Caylus two or three little 
the porcelain* fragments of a vafe, fuppofed to be Egyp¬ 
tian, which being carefully analyfed prov¬ 
ed to be unglazed porcelain. If that learned man be not 
in an error, or have not been milinformed, the making of 
porcelain was known in the flouriihing days of ancient 
Egypt. But, without fome more authentic monuments 
.than the allegation of a fingle fad, we mull not deprive 
China pf this invention, where the art has been known for 
a longer time than we can trace, 

Egypt is fuppofed by many to have the pre-eminence in 
point pf antiquity, both in regard to its foundation, and to 
Jaws, fcicnces, and arts in general, though perhaps China 
may have as good a claim to it. Nor pan it be certainly 
determined, whether thefe two empires are not equally an¬ 
cient, and have not received all their focial inftitutions from 
a people inhabiting the vaft region that divKles them : whe¬ 
ther the favage inhabitants of the great mountains in Afia, 
after wandering about for many ages on the continent that 
forms the centre of our hemifphcre, have not infenfihly dil- 
perfed themfelves towards the coafts of the feas that fur- 
round it, and formed themfelves into feparate nations in 
China, India, Pcrfia, and Egypt; or, whether the fuccef- 
five floods, which may have happened in that part of the 
world, may not have inclofed and confined them to thofe 
regions full of mountains and deferts. Thefe conjeftures 
are not foreign to the hiftory of commerce, which in fu¬ 
ture times mutt greatly tend to illuftrate the general hiftory 
pf the human race, of the feveral fettlements they have 
formed, of their opinions and inventions of every kind. 

The art of making porcelain is, if not one of the mott 
wonderful, at leaft one of the moft pleafing that men have 
ever difeovered ; it is the neatnefs of luxury, which is pre¬ 
ferable to its magnificence. 

Porcelain is an earthen ware of the moft perfed kind. It 
varies in colour, texture, and tranfparency. Tranfparency, 
indeed, is not effential to it, for there is a great deal of very 
fine porcelain which has not this quality. 

It is ufually covered with white or coloured varnifh. This 
varnifli is merely a layer of melted glafs, which mutt nevcF 
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be completely tranfparent. This is ftyled glazed porcelain, 
and is properly what we call china; the unglazed is diftin- 
guifhed by the name of porcelain bifcuit. This is jntrinli-* 
cally as good as the other, but Is neither fo neat, fo bright, 
nor fo beautiful.' 

The word earthen-ware is well adapted to porcelain, bc- 
caiife, as all other earthen-ware, the fubftance of it is pure 
earth, without any alteration from art but the mere divifion 
of its parts. No metallic or faline fubftance whatever muft 
enter into its compofition, not even in the glazing, which 
mull be made of fubftances nearly, if not altogether, as 
limple. 

The bed porcelain, and commonly the clofeft, is that 
which is made of the (impleft materials, fuch as a vitrifiable 
ftonc and a pure and white clay. On this lad fubdanco 
depend the clofencfs and compadnefs of porcelain, and in¬ 
deed of earthen-ware in general.. 

The connoiffeurs divide the china that comes from Ada 
into fix. clades; the trouted china, the old white, the Ja¬ 
pan,. the Chinefe, the Chinefe Japan, and the Indian. 
Thefe feveral appellations rather denote a difference that 
drikes the eye than a real didindion. 

The trouted china, which no doubt is called fo from the 
refemblance it bears to the fcales of a trout, feems to be the 
mod ancient, and favours mod of the infancy of the art. It 
has two imperfedions.. The pade is always very brown, 
and the furface appears full of cracks. Thefe cracks arc 
not only in the glazing, but in the porcelain itfelf; and 
therefore this fort has but a fmall degree of tranfparency, 
does not found fo well, is very brittle, and bears the fire 
better than any other. To hide thefe cracks, it is painted 
with a Variety of colours ; in this kind of ornament confids 
its only value. The facility with which count Lauragais 
has imitated it, has convinced us that it is only an imperfed 
fort of porcelain. 

The old white is certainly very beautiful, v^cther wc 
confider only the glazing, or examine the bifcuit. 

This is very valuable porcelain, but very fcarce, and but 
little ufed. The pade of it feems to be extremely fliort,, 
and fit only for fmall vafes, figures, and other ornamental 
ohina. It is fold in trade for Japan, though it is. certaini 
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that fome very fine of the fame kind is made in China. It 
$ of two different hues; the one a perfc6l cream-colour, the 
other a blueifh white, which makes it look more tranfparent. 
The glazing feems to be more incorpora^d into this laft. 
This fort has been attempted at St. Cloud, and fome pieces 
have been produced that looked very beautiful; but thofe 
who have narrowly examined them, have faid that they were 
no better than frit or lead, and would not bear a compa- 
lifon. fe, 

The Japan is not fo cafily diftinguifhed as mod people 
imagine from the fined of the fort made in China. A con- 
noineur, whom we have confulted, pretends, that in general 
the glazing of the true Japan is whiter, and has Icfs of the 
blueifh call, than the porcelain of China; that the ornaments 
are laid on with lefs profufion, that the blue^ is brighter, 
and the patterns and flowers not fo whimfical, and more 
clofely copied from nature. His opinion feems to be con- 
fiimed by the teftimony of fome writers, who tell us, that 
the Chinefe who trade to Japan bring home fome pieces of 
china that make more fhow than their own, but are not fo 
folid ; and that they ferve to ornamen^ their apartments, 
but that they never ufe them, becaufe they will not bear 
the fire well. All china glazed with coloured varnifh, 
w'hether fea-green, blueifh, or purple, he believes to be Chi¬ 
nefe. All the Japan brought into Europe comes from the 
Dutch, who are the only Europeans that are fuffered to 
come into that empire. Poflibly they may have chofen it 
out of the porcelains brought there e^ery year by the Chi¬ 
nefe, or they may have purchafed it at Canton. In either 
cafe, the diftindion between the porcelain of Japan and 
that of China would not be founded on fadl, but merely on 
prejudice. From this opinion it is plain, that what is fold 
here for J&pan is very fine china. 

There is lefs doubt about what we call porcelain of Chi¬ 
na. The glazing has a bluer cad than that of Japan, is 
more highly coloured, undthe patterns are more whimfical. 
The pade is in general whiter and more compaft ; the grain 
finer and clofer, and the china thinner. Among the fevcral 
forts made in China, there is one that is very ancient ; it 
is painted of a deep blue, a beautiful red, or a green like 
verdigrife, and is veiy coarfe, very thick, and very heavy. 
Some of this is trouted, and the grain is often dry and 
I 
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brown. That which is not trouted has a clear found, but 
both want tranfparcncv. It is fold for old china, and the 
fin eft pieces are fuppoied to come from Japan. It was ori¬ 
ginally a better fort of earthen-ware, rather than a true 
porcelain j time and experience may have improved it. It 
is grown more tranfparent, and the colours being more care- 
fully laid on, look brighter. The effential difference be¬ 
tween this and other china is, that this is made of a fliorter 
pafte, and is very hard and folid. The pieces of this china 
have always at the bottom the marks of three or four fup. 
porters, which were put to prevent its giving way in bak- 
ing. By this contrivance, the Chinefe have fuccceded in 
making very large pieces of porcelain. The china that is 
not of this fort, and which is called modern china, is of a 
longer pafte and finer grain, higher glazed, whiter, and 
clearer. It feldom has the marks of the fupporters, and its 
tranfparency has nothing glaffy in it. All that is made 
with this pafte is eafily turned, fo that It is vifible the work¬ 
man’s hand is glided over it, as over a fine fmooth clay. 
There is an infinite variety of this fort of china, both as to 
form, colouring, workmanfhip, and price. 

A fifth fort is what we call Chinefe Japan, becaufe it 
unites the ornaments of the porcelain, which is thought to 
come from Japan, with thofe that arc more in the Chinefe 
tafte. Among this kind of porcelain, there is fome that 
is ornamented with a very fine blue, with white fcrolls. 
The glazing of this kind is remarkable for being a true 
white enamel, whereas that of the other forts is half tranf¬ 
parent ; for the Chinefe glazing is never entirely fo. 

The colours in general are laid on in the fame manner, 
both on the true china and the imitations of it. The firft 
and moft lading of them is the blue that is extraded from 
fmalt, which is nothing more than^he calx of cobalt. This 
colour is commonly laid on before the pieces are either glaz¬ 
ed or baked, fo that the glazing that is put on afterwards 
ferves as a diffolvent. AU the other colours, and even the 
blue that enters into the compofition on the pallet, are laid 
on over the glazing, and muu firft be mixed up and ground 
with a faline fubftance or calx of lead, that favours their 
ingrefs into the glazing. It is rather a common thing for 
the Chinefe to colour the whole of the glazing ; the colour 
is then laid on neither above nor below it, but is incorpor- 
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ated into the glaring itfelf. Some very extraordinary fan¬ 
ciful ornaments,are,made in this n^anner. In whatever way 
the colours are applied, they are commonly extradled from 
qohalt, gold, iron, mineral earths, and copper. That 
which is extra£led from copper is a very delicate colour, 
and requires great care in the preparation. 

All the forts of porcelain we have deferibed arc made at 
King-to-chin, an immenfe town in the province of Kiamfi. 
This manufadiure employe five hundred furnaces and a mil- 
Jion of men. It has been attempted to be made at Pekin 
and other places of the empire ; but it has not fucceecled 
anywhere, though the fame workmen have been employed, 
and the fame materials made ufe of; fo that this branch of 
induftry is entirely given up, except in the neighbourhood 
of Canton, where the fort of porcelain is made that is 
known amongft us by the name of India china. The pafte 
of it is long and yielding ; but in general the colours,, 
cfpecially the blue, and the red of iron, are far inferior to 
what comes from Japan, and the interior parts of China. All 
the colours, except the blue, (land up in lumps, and arc 
very badly laid on. This is the only china that has purple,, 
which has given rife to that abfurd notion of its being 
painted in Holland. Moft of the cups, plates, and other 
vcflels, which our merchants bring home, are of this manii- 
failure, which is lefs efteemed in China than our delft is in 
Europe. 

Attempts have been made to introduce this art into Eu¬ 
rope. It has fucceeded bell in Saxony. The porcelain 
that comes from this country is real porcelain, and proba¬ 
bly made with very fimple materials, though prepared and 
mixed with more art than in Afia. This curious prepar¬ 
ation, together with the fcarcity of the materials, is no 
doubt.the circumftance tiiat makes the Drefden porcelain fo 
dear. As there is but one fort of pafte that comes from 
that manufadure, it has been furmifed, and not without 
fome degree of probability, that the Saxons were only in 
poffeffiion of their own fecret, and by no means of the art 
of making china. This fufpicion feems to be confirmed, 
by the great affinity there is between the Saxon and other 
German porcelain, which feems to be made upon the fame 
principle. 

Powever this be, it is certain ;io porcelain is bighejr 
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glazed, fmoother, better fhaped, more pleafing to the eye, 
or more folid and durable. It will refill a fierce fire much 
longer than many , of the forts made in China. The colours 
are finely difppfed, and executed in a mafterly manner j 
none are fo well adapted to the glazing ; they are blended 
with great exadlncfs ; they are bright, without being (had¬ 
ed and glazed, like thofe of moll of the porcelain made at 
Sevre. 

The mention of this place reminds us that we mull 
take notice of the porcelain made in France. This, like 
the Englilh, is only made with frit; that is, with Hones 
that are not fufible in themfelves, but receire a beginning 
of fufion from the mixture of a greater or lefs quantity of 
fait ; and accordingly it is more glalTy, of a loofer texture, 
and more brittle than any other. That of Sevre, which is 
by far the word of all, and always looks yellowilh and dir¬ 
ty, which betrays the lead they put into the glazing, has 
no other merit than what it derives from the excellence of 
the artills that arc employed for the patterns and penciling. 
Thefe great mailers have difplayed fo much talle in the ex¬ 
ecution of fome of the pieces, that they will be the admir¬ 
ation of pollerity ; but in itfclf this ware will never be more 
than an obied of talle, luxury, and cxpence. The fup^ 
porters will always be a principal caufe of its dearnefs. 

All porcelain, when it receives the lall elfe6l of the lire, 
.is adiiaily in a Hate that has a tendency to fufion, is foft 
and pliable, and might be worked like red-hot iron. There 
is none of it that will not bend and give way when it is in 
that Hate. If the pieces when they arc turned, are thicker, 
or projedl more on one fide than another, the flrongeft 
will infallibly bear away the weakell; they will warp to 
that fide, and the piece is fpoiled. This inconvenience ^s 
prevented by proping it ^ with bits of porcelain made 
of the fanic palle, of different lhapes, which are applied 
under, or to the parts that proje6l, and are moll in danger 
of being wjirped. As all porcelain (brinks in baking, the 
props mull alfo be made of fuch materials as will yield in 
the fame degree exadly as the pafte they are intended to 
fupport. As the different pafles do not Ihrink equally, it 
fpUows that the props muft be made of the fame palle 
the piece they fupport. 

Tfie fofter the china is, and the more inclining to yit|^- 
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ficatlon, the more it requires to be propped up. This is 
the great fault of the Sevre china 5 the pafte is very cottly, 
and frequently more of it is wafted in prbps, than is em¬ 
ployed in making the piece itfelf. The neceffity of this 
expenfive method produces another inconvenience. The 
glaring cannot be baked at the fame time as the porcelain, 
which therefore muft twice undergo the heat of the fur¬ 
nace. The porcelain made in China, and the beft imita¬ 
tions of it, being of a ftiffer pafte, and lefs fufceptible of 
vitrification, feldom want any props, and are baked ready 
glazed. They therefore confume much lefs pafte, are 
feldom fpoiledi and require lefs time, as well as lefs fire 
and trouble. 

Some writers have urged, in favour of the fuperiority of 
Afiatic china, that it rcfifts fire better than ours; that all 
European china will melt in that of Saxony, but that the 
Drefden itfelf will melt in the foreign china. This aflertion 
is entirely erroneous, if taken in its full extent. Few 
porcelains of China will ftand the fire fo well as the Dref¬ 
den ; they fpoil and bubble in the fame degree of fire 
which ferves to bake that made by count Lauragais; but 
this is a circumftance of fo little confequence, that it fcarce 
deferves attention. Porcelain is not intended to return' 
into the furnace when once it is taken out, nor is it defignw 
«d to bear the adion of an intenfe fire. 

It is in point of folidity that the foreign porcelain truly 
excels that of Europe ; it is by the property it has of heaU 
ing quicker and with lefs rilk, and of bearing, without 
danger of being broken, the fudden effcdl of cold or boiling 
hot water; by the facility with which it is moulded and 
baked, which is an ineftimable advantage, as pieces of all 
fizes can be made with great eafe, as it can be baked with¬ 
out any rifk, be fold at a lower price, be of more general 
ufe, and confequently become the objed of a more exten- 
five trade. 

Another great advantage of the India porcelain is, that 
the fame pafte is very ufeful for making crucibles, and a 
variety of fuch veflels which are conftantly ufed in the 
other arts. They not only bear the fire for a longer time* 
but communicate nothing of their fubftance to what is fufed 
in them. Their fubftance is fo pure, white, compad, and 
hard, that it can fcarce be melted, and acquires no kind of 
tinge. 
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France is at the eve of enjoying all thcfe advantages. It 
1*5 certain that count Lauragais, who hay long been in 
fearch of the fecret of the Chinefe, has at laft made fome 
china that is very like it. His materials have the fame 
properties, and if they arc not exadtiy the fame, at Icaft 
they are a fpecies of the fame kind. Like the Chinefe, he 
can make his pafte long or fhort, and follow either his own 
or fome other procefs. His porcelain is not inferior to 
that of the Chinefe in point of pliablenefs, and is fuperior 
to it in point of glazing ; perhaps too in the facility with 
which it takes the colours. If it can be improved to fuck 
a degree as to have as line and as white a grain, we may 
difpenfe with the porcelain of China. 

While the difeovery of count Lauragais, from obHades 
with which we are unacquainted, was confined to mere ex¬ 
periment, the manufadory of Sevre was gradually leaving 
off its frit, and fubftituting to it another kind of pafte, made 
from an extremely white earth, found in the province of 
Limoges. This new porcelain is much more folid than 
the former) its appearance is more beautiful, its grain more 
pleafing to the eye, and its tranfparency lefs vitrious. Its 
glazing is often much finer. This manufadlure, by chang¬ 
ing its pafte, partakes more of the nature of real porcelain, 
and the procefs of making it is more fit#ple. 

Nevcrthelefs, as the earth made ufc of at Sevre is very 
ihort, and as the argillaceous part, which is the only one 
that can impart cohefion to it, can make it eafy to work, 
and give it folidity in baking, enters little into the compofi- 
tion of this earth, the pieces that are produced from this 
manufadure will of courfe always bear a high price. Count 
Lauragais's pafte would not be fubjed to this incon¬ 
venience ; for though it be not fo white, yet, under the 
hand of the artift, it will bend, like wax, at pleafure. 

The brilliancy of the Limoges earth has delighted every 
one. Paris, and its diftrids, have been immediately filled 
with procelain ovens. All thefe manufadlures have got 
their materfals from this province, and they have been 
found of the fame kind ) but more or lefs white, and more 
or lefs fufible, according to the part of the very extenfive 
layer from which they have been taken. 

When M. Turgot was intendant of Limoges, he efta- 
bliflied a rhanufadory of porcelain upon a very well con- 
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ccrted plan. If this manufadlure, which is upon the fpot, 
.and which has the advantage over all the reft of feleding 
its materials, and in cheapnefs of wqrkn^anfhip, fhould be 
condudled, with adlivity and ilcill, it muft put an end to all 
competition. That of Sevre alone will ftill fubfift ; which, 
from the elegance of its forms, and the fuperior tafte of its 
ornaments, will ev,er be beyond any kind of comparifon. 
But we have faid enough, and perhaps too much, upon 
the fubjedl in queftion. We mult now proceed to fpeak 
of the iilks of China. 

T'he Europeans The annals of China afcribe the dL^- 
buyfilksin China, covery of fdk to one of the wives of the 
emperor .Hpangti. Thefc princelTes 
.afterwards amufed themfelvcs with breeding up filk-iworms, 
drawing the filk, and working it. It is even faid, that in 
the interior part of the palace there was a piece of ground 
fet apart for the culture of ,muVoerry-trees. The ennpiefs, 
attended by the .chief ladies of the court,, went in perfoii 
and gathered the leaves of fome of Uie branches that, were 
brought dovyn fo as to be within her reach. So prudent 
an inftance of policy promoted this branch of induftry to 
fuch a degree, that the Chinefe, who before v/ere. only 
clothed in (kins, ^bon appeared drefled in filk. The filks, 
that were now grown very common, were foon brought to 
great perfebtion. The Chinefe were indebted for this laft 
advantage to the writings of feme ingenious men, and even 
of fome minifterc, who had not difdained to attend to this 
new art. i^ll China learned from their theory every thing 
belonging to it. 

The art of breeding up filk*worms, and of fpinning and 
weaving their filk, c:ttended from China to India and Per- 
fia, where it made no very rapid progrefs ; if it had, Rome 
would not, at the end of the third century, have given a 
pound of gold for a pound of filk. Greece having adopted 
this art in the eighth century, filks became a little more 
(known, did not grow common. They were long con- 
fidered as an objebft of magnificence, and referved for per- 
fons in the molt eminent llations, and for the greateft fo- 
lemnities. At length, Roger, king of Sicily, fent for ma-» 
nufadifirers from Athens ; and the culture of the mulberry- 
tree foon paffed from that illand to the neighbouring co«- 
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tinent. Other countries in Europe wifhed to paitake of 
ah advantage from which Italy derived fo much wealth; 
and after fome fruitlefs attempts they attained it. How¬ 
ever, from the nature of the climate, or fome other caufe, 
it has not fuccceded equally in every place. 

The filks of Naples, Sicily, and Reggio, wlicther in or- 
ganzin or in tram, arc all ordinary filks ; but they arc ufe- 
ful, . and even ncceflaryfor brocades, for embroidery, and 
for all works that require ftrong filk. 

The other Italian filks, thofe of Novi, Venice, Tufeany, 
Milan, Montferrat, Bergamo, and Piedmont, are ufed in 
organzin for thowarp, though t^ey are not all equally fine 
and good. The .Bplogna filks wero for {a long time pre¬ 
ferred to any other. But fince thofe of Piedmont have 
been improved, they jufUy claim the preference, as being 
the fmootheft, the fineft, and the lightefl. Thofe of Ber¬ 
gamo come neareft to them. 

Though the Spanifh filks in general are very fine, thofe 
of Valencia are by far the beft. They are ah fit for any 
fort of manufadurc} the only fault they have, is being ra¬ 
ther too oily, which is a great detriment to the dye. 

The French filks excel mofl others in Europe, and arc 
inferior to none but thofe of Piedmont and Bergamo in 
point of lightnefs. Befides, they are brighter coloured 
than thofe of Piedmont; and more even and (Ironger than 
thofe of Bergamo. 

The variety of filk produced in Europe has not yet 
enabled us to difpcnfe with tluit of the Cliincfe. Though 
in general it is uneven and heavy, it will always be in re- 
queft for its whiteiiefs. It is generally thought to deriyc 
this advantage from nature: but it is more probable, that, 
when the Chinefe draw the filk, they put fome ingredient 
into the bafon, that has the property of expelling all he¬ 
terogenous fubftances, or at leaft the coarfeft parts of them. 
The little wafte there is in this filk compared to any 
other, when it js boiled for dying, feems to give great 
weight to this conjedure. 

However this be, the Chinefe filk is fo far fiiperior to 
any other in whitenefs, that it is the gnly one which can 
be ufed for blondes and gauzes; all our endeavours to fub- 
ttitutc our own in the blonde manufadures have been fruit¬ 
lefs, whether we have made ufe of prepared or unprepared 
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filk. The attempts in gauze have not been' quite fo un- 
fiiccefsful. The whiteft French and Italian- filks have been 
tried, and feemed to anfwer tolerably well; but neither the 
colour nor the drefiing were fo perfed as in the gauzes 
made with the Chinele filk. 

In the lad century, the Europeans imported vl^ry little 
filk from China. The French filh fucceeded vci*y v/cll for 
black and coloured gauze, and for cat-gut that was then 
in fafhion. The tafte that has prevailed for ihefe forty 
years pad, and more efpccially for the lad twenty-five, for 
white gauzes and blondes, has gradually increafed the de¬ 
mand for this produdion of the ead. Of late it has- 
amounted to eighty thoufand weight a-ycar, of which France 
has always taken near three-fourths. This importation has 
increafed to fuch a degree, that in i tile Englifh alone 
imported a hundred and four tho!>fand weight: as it could 
not be all confumed in gauze and blonde, the manufadur-. 
ers have ufed it for tabbies and hofe. The dockings made 
of this filk are of a beautiful white that never changes, but 
are not near fo fine as others. 

Befide this filk, fo remarkable for its whitenefs, which 
comes chiefly from the province of Tche-Kiang, and is 
known in Europe by the name of Nanking filk, which is 
the place where mod of it is prepared,, China produces or¬ 
dinary filks, which we call Canton. As thefe are only fit 
for fome kinds of tram, and are as dear as our own, which 
anfwer the fame purpofe, very few are imported. The 
quantity brought home by the Englifh and Dutch does not 
exceed five or fix thoufand pieces. The manufa(flured filks 
are a much more confiderable article. 

The Chinefe arc not Icfs ingenious in wearing their filks 
than in preparing them- This does not extend to thofe 
that arc mixed with gold and filver. Their manufadurers 
have never known how to draw out thefe metals into 
thready and the whole of their art confids in rolling their 
filks upon gilt paper, or putting tlie paper upon them after 
they are woven. Both methods are equally bad. 

Though, in general, men are more apt to be pleafed 
with novelty than with true excellence, yet the Europeans 
have never been tempted to buy thefe duffs. They have 
been equally difguded at the awkwardnefs of the patterns, 
which exhibit nothing but diftorted figures, amj unmean* 
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ing groups 5 they difcover no tafte in the dlfpofition of the 
lights and fhades, nor any of that elegance and eafe that 
appear in the works of our good artifts. There is a ftiff* 
nef* and a want of freedom, in all that the Chinefe do, that 
is dirpleafing to perfons of any tafte ; all favours of their 
particular turn of mind, which is dellitute of vivacity and 
elevation. 

The only thing that makes us overlook thefe defers in 
thofe works that reprefent flowers, birds, or trees, is, that 
none of thofe objc£ls are raifed. The figures are painted 
upon the filk itfelf with indelible colours ; and yet the de¬ 
ception is fo perfect, that all thefe objed^s appear to be 
brocaded or embroidered. 

Their plain filks want no recommendation, for they are 
perfedl in their kind ; and fo are their colours, efpecially 
the green and the red. The white of their dama/ks has 
fomething extremely pleafing. The Chinefe make them 
only with the filk of Tche-Kiang. They thoroughly boil 
the warp, as we do, but only half-boil the woof. This 
•method gives the damalk more fubftance and ftiffnefs. It 
has a reddilh caft, without being yellow, which is very 
pleafing, and has not that glare that dazzles the fight. 
This agreeable white is likewife obferved in the Chinefe 
varnilh. 

The varnifh k a particular kind of The Europeans 
refin, which diftlls from a tree called at purchafe lacquer*^ 
and at China, tji^chu. It ed ware and pa- 
has few branches, and is of the height of per in China* 
the willow. Its bark is of a whitilh co¬ 
lour and rough, its w'ood brittle and full of pith. Its 
leaves, which are alternately difpofed at the extremity of 
the branches, rcfemble thofe of the afh, and pufti out from 
their axillse cluIters of dowsers, which are male upon one 
plant, and female upon another. The firft have a calix 
with five divifions, five petals, and as many ftamina. In the 
others we find, inftcad of ilamina, a piftil crowned with 
three ftyles j this piftil becomes a yellowiih fruit, of the 
bignefs of a pea, (lightly comprelTed on the fidcs, and filled 
with a hard kernel. This tree grows very well from feed, 
but the method of propagating it by fprigs is preferred. 
For this purpofe, the branches from which new plants are 
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to be ralfed, are chofen in autumn. They are furroundcd 
at their bafe witli a ball of moiftened earth, tied round with 
thread, till the feafon of the froll, and kept moift by being 
conftantly watered. In the fpring, when the branch has 
fhot fome branches into this earth, it is fawed off below the 
ball, and trani'planted. 

This tree grows only in fome mild provinces of China 
and Japan. It is alfo found in thofe regions of America 
that are fituated under the fame latitude, fuch as Louifiana 
and Carolina. It thrives in all foils and with all expofures : 
but its produce is not the fame in every place, either in 
quality or quantity. It requires but little care in cultivat¬ 
ing. It is fufficient to ftir up the ground a little at the 
foot of the trees, and 'to put dead leaves round it, which 
ferve inftead of dung. The trunk of thofe trees that grow 
wild in the mountains, is fometimes twelve inches in di¬ 
ameter. It is much Icfs in thofe trees that are cultivated, 
and which do not laft lefs than ten years. This difference 
is to be attributed to the incifions that are made in their 
bark to extradl the varnifb. This milky juice, which exifts 
in all parts of the tree, diftils from the incifions, under the 
form of liquid pitch. When expofed to the air it affumes 
a reddifii colour, which is foon changed into a bright black. 
Shells are fixed at each flit, to receive the liquor ; which is 
afterwards poured into bamboos, and then carried to the 
merchants, who put it into larger veffcls. The frcfii varnifii 
exjialcs a dangerous vapour, which produces inflammatory 
humours upon the Ikin of thofe who are expofed to it. 
They preferve themfelves from this pernicious efFe6l, by 
turning the head alide when they colleft the liquid, or when 
they pour it off. Some travellers add, that the workmen 
rub their hands and face with oil before and after the bufi- 
nefs, and that they carefully cover all other parts of their 
body. 

The varnifb is gathered in the fummer, and the procefs 
is repeated three times in the fame feafon, and upon the 
fame tree ; but the firft that runs off,is the heft. When 
the tree appears exhaufted, its ftem is cut off, and the root 
pufhes forth frefli (hoots, which are ready to yield varnifh 
at the end of three years. 

The varnifh moft in repute is that which comes from 
Japan. It docs not require much preparation. It is fuf- 
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ficient to ftram it through a cloth, in order to feparate it 
from any foreign particles. The fuperfluoua watery parU 
are alfo evaporated by the heat of the fun, and hogs gall is 
added to give it a degree of confidence. 

We muft not confound this vami/h with a very inferior 
fort with which it is adulterated. The latter, which is 
known by the name of Siam varnifh, diftils from the tree 
that yields the anacardium. It is only ufed in varnifhing 
the mod ordinary utenfils. It is gathered at Siam, Cam¬ 
bodia, and Tonquin, where the Chincfe purchafe it, bccaufe 
that which they extract from the tfichii is not fufficient 
for their confumption. 

The true varnifh, of which they diftinguifh three differ¬ 
ent kinds in China, is ufed in two ways. The firll confifts 
in rubbing the wood with a particular fort of oil ufed in 
China *, and as foon as it is dry, the varnifh is laid on. It 
is fo tranfparent, that the veins of the wood appear tinged 
through it, if it be laid on but two or three times. If it be 
repeatedly applied, it may be brought to Ihine like a look- 
ing glafs. 

The other way is more complicated. A kind of pafle- 
board is glued by the help of maftic over the wood. On 
this fmooth and folid ground are fpread feveral layers of 
varnifh. It muft be neither too thick nor too liquid ; and 
in this juft medium the fkill of the artift principally confifts. 

Whichever way the varnifh is laid on, it cffedtually pre- ' 
ferves the wood from decaying. The worms can fcarcc 
penetrate it, neither has the damp ever the lead effect upon 
it; and with a little care this varnifh leaves no fmell behind. 

This varnifh is as pleafing to the eye as it is durable. It 
may be applied on gold and filvetj and mixed with all forti 
of colours. Upon it are painted figures, landfcapes, pa¬ 
laces, hunting parties and battles. In fhort, it would not 
be deficient in any refpeift, if it were not generally fpoiled 
by the badnefs of the Chinefe drawing. 

Notwithftanding this defe^l, the making of this ware re¬ 
quires much pains and conttant attention. 

The varnifh muft be laid on nine or ten times at leaft,. 
and cannot be fpredd too thin. There muft be a fufficient 
time allowed between the application of each layer, that it 
may be fuffered to dry.; A longer time ftill mlift be allow- 
, ed between the application of the laft layer and the polifh- 
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ing, painting, and gilding. A whole fummer is fcarce fuf- 
fici9nt for all this procefs at Nanking, from whence the 
coiirt and the chief cities of the empire are fupplied. It is 
carried on with greater expedition at Canton. As there is 
a great demand for this ware in Europe, and as the Euro¬ 
peans will have it made according to their own plan, and 
will allow but a fhort time to complete it, it is ufually 
fiiilfhed in too great hafte. The artift, not having time to 
give the neceffary degree of perfedlion to his work, is fatisfi- 
ed if he can but make it pleafing to the eye. The Chinefe 
xnanufadure of paper is not liable to the fame imperfedliona. 

Originally the Chinefe wrote with a fteel bodkin upon 
wooden tablets, which, being faftened together, made a 
volume. They afterwards traced their charaders upon 
pieces of filk or linen, cut to any length or breadth. At 
lafl, about fixteen hundred years ago, they found out the 
fecret of making paper. 

The Chinefe paper is of two kinds. That which is ufed 
for writing and printing, is made of cotton rags, and of 
hemp, by a procefs nearly fimilar to that which is pradifed 
in the European manufadures. It is equal, and in fome 
refpeds fuperior, to our paper. Its thinnefs and tranfpa- 
rency have fuggelled the idea of its being made of filk. 
But the perfons who have propagated this opinion knew 
not that filk, though it may be reduced into very minute 
particles, will not mix with water, and can never acquire a 
ironfiftence by being laid upon frames. 

In making the fecond kind of paper, the Chinefe ufe the 
internal barks of the mulberry tree, of the elm, of the cot¬ 
ton tree, and more frequently of the bamboo. Thefc fub- 
ftances, after they are become rotten by foaking in muddy 
water with lime in it, arc cut in pieces, bleached in the dew 
or in the fun, triturated in mortars, and boiled in coppers 
to a fluid pafle. This pafte being fpread upon frames that 
are made of fmall cane rods pafTed through the wire-draw¬ 
ing iron, produces thofe Iheets of paper that are fometimes 
twelve feet long, and four feet broad, and whicli are gene¬ 
rally ufed for hangings in the Chinefe houfes. Sometimes 
they are defign^ for writing or printing : but they mull in 
that cafe be dipped in a folution of alum ; and even after 
this procefs, one can only write or print upon one of the 
two ndes. 

Though this paper be apt to crack>. to be injured by 
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damps, and to be worm-eaten, it is become an article of 
trade. Europe hat borrowed from Afia the idea of furnifh- 
ing clofcts and making fcrcens with it. 

The figures upon this pape^ are graceful in their atti¬ 
tudes and in their drefs : but though we fee heads, which 
prefent fome agreeable feature, yet they are very incorrect¬ 
ly drawn. The eyes in a full face are frequently reprefent- 
ed as they (hould appear in a profile; and the hands are 
always wretchedly done. Moreover, there are no (hades in 
thefe drawings, and the objeCts appear as if they received 
light from all Tides. They have not even a (hade upon 
their ground, and are, in fome meafure, tranfpareut. Ac¬ 
cordingly, it may be faid that the Chinefe are not in the 
lead in pofTeflion of the art of painting : for there can be 
no painting where there arc neither contours, nor half-tints, 
nor (hades, nor refleCled lights. Their works are at bed 
nothing more than (light coloured prints. 

We cannot draw any conclufion from the plates that 
were engraved at Paris for the emperor of China. The 
drawings were made by miffionaries who had learned the 
art of defign in Europe, by which means, they have in 
general been found conformable to the ideas of effeCl which 
we acquire from a (ludied infpeCiion of nature. Neverthe- 
Icfs, in conformity without doubt to the cuftom of the em¬ 
pire, one of them has been found, in which the figures 
marked no (hade upon the ground, which made them appear 
as if they were in the air. 

The perfpedive we obferve in thefe drawings may alfo 
he attributed to the knowledge acquired m Europe. 
Though it be not accurate nor well chofen, fince all the 
afpeCts are reprefented as in a kite’s view, yet thefe prints 
are, in this refpeCl, very fuperior to real Chinefe drawings. 
In the latter, we may indeed diftinguifh fome idea of dimi¬ 
nution in perfpeClivc, and of the leiTening of objcCls : but 
we difeern nothing that can induce us to fuppofe, that they 
have any knowledge of pcrfpcClivc geometrically demon- 
ftrated. 

Thefe theoretical principles being lefs necclfary in fculp- 
ture, they have made more proficiency in that art. In 
many of their figures with (baking heads, we obferve ac¬ 
curate imitations of nature, executed with great care, but 
without tafte in the workmanfhip, and fcrvilcly copied, as 
ro/. 11. M 
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amongll U8, at the revival of the arts. Thefc artifts kno«r 
not how to confider nature in her beauties. This pro* 
ceeds, probably, from their not ftudying the naked figure, 
and from the circumftaniie of their not aiming at improve¬ 
ment, as foon as they find that they are advanced as far as 
their predeceffors. 

This confined method of ftudying may however have 
produced one good effc^l among them, with refpedl to their 
porcelain. It may have contributed to preferve in their 
vafes the forms the mod fimple, and thofe which firlt pre- 
fented thcmfelves. Thefc are, in fa£l, the moft proper for 
this ipecies of fculpture. They are the be ft adapted to the 
neceuity of bearing an intenfe fire without getting out of 
lhape. Their form, which is generally upright, or has none 
but very eafy inflexions, feems more fit to bear the effeX 
of baking. Our abundance of genius, and the conftant 
defire of producing fomething new, induces us to attempt 
all kinds of curved attitudes, and frequently to paint ob- 
jeXs in the air, which fucceed with difficulty ; and which, 
becoming irregular by the aXion of the fire, produce many 
defeXs, and occafion the lofs of feveral pieces. To which 
we may add, that the firft workmen who were employed in 
making figures for vafes in our manufaXures, were too 
much accuftomed to work in gold and filvcr, where every 
thing may be attempted. It is to be hopc (4 that time^ ex¬ 
perience, and the failure of fuccefs in many trials, will re- 
llore to this art the fimplicity that belongs to it. 

Since the cuftom of painting upon paper has been adopt¬ 
ed in France and England, the Chinefe paper is in Icfs re- 
queft. We may poffibly be as fuccefsful in our endeavours 
of producing rhubarb for ourfdves. 

Chinaftippliesthe The rhubarb is a root which has the 

Europeans *with property of purging gently, of ftrength- 
rhuharb andother ening the ftomach, of facilitating digef- 
articles. tion, and of deftroying worms in chil¬ 

dren. It is a tuberofe root, rather 
fpongy, brown in the outfide, yellow internally, and ttreak- 
cd with reddilh veins. Its tafte is bitter and attringent, its 
fmell acrid and aromatic. That which is clofe, has a ftrong 
fmell, and tinges the faliva yellow, is preferred. The pieces 
that are rotten, too loofe in their texture, and have but little 
fmell, are thrown away. 
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We have not, as yet, any certain idea of the plant that 
yields this remedy : it has not been examined upon the fpot 
by any naturalift. The rhubarb of Mufeovy, the leaves of 
which are undulated, has been for fome time confidered as 
the true rhubarb: but its root, which is too compad, and 
Icfs purgative, feems to decide the matter againft it. An¬ 
other fpecies; which is the rheumpalmatum of the botanifts, 
and fome feeds of which Mr. de JulTicu has lately received 
through Ruffia, fliould feem to be the plant in queftion. 
Its root has the fame texture, the fame diftinguifhing 
chara^lers, the fame properties, as that which is ufed in our 
(hops. It is oblong, tuberofe, and puflies out fcveral leave#, 
palmated, has (harp pointed pods, from the middle of which 
there rifes, at the height of fix feet, a ftalk of white flowers, 
rather fmall, each of which is compofed of a coloured calix 
with fix divifions of nine (lamina, and one piftd, furmounted 
with three (lyles, which becomes, as it ripens, a triangular 
feed. 

We know not the precife place from whence this fpecics 
originally comes: but it is well afeertained, that the true 
rhubarb grows without cultivation, between the thirtieth 
and thirty-ninth degrees of north latitude. The provinces 
of Chenfi and of Setfeheun, to the north-weft of China, the 
Lefs Bucharia, and the kingdom of Tangut, fill up a great 
part of this immenfe fpace. 

The root of the rhubarb is taken out of the earth to¬ 
wards the end of winter, before the leaves are unfolded. 
It is cut into pieces, which are placed upon long tables, and 
llirred about feveral times in a day, till the juice they con¬ 
tain is grown thick and concrete. Without this precau¬ 
tion, the mod adlive part of the root would be diffipated, 
the confequences of which w'ould be a diminution of its 
weight, and of its virtues. The roots are afterwards ftrung 
upon little firings to dry them, and are hung up in the open 
air, in a (hady place, or tied round the necks of the cattle, 
as fome travellers affirm. They are afterwards folded up 
in cotton, and fent to their refpedlive deftinations. 

The Calmuck Tartars, and the inhabitants of Great Bu- 
charia, are the perfons who carry the rhubarb to Orem- 
burg, where the Ruffian government has it bought up. 
The good roots are carefully feparated from the bad ones. 
Thofc that are not worth preferving are burned : and the 
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reft are dried a fecond time. The rhubarb that is not con- 
fumed in the interior pait of the empire, is delivered to the 
Englifli merchants at a ftipulated price, which never varies. 
It is the bett of all the rhubarbs. 

Next to this is the fort which the people of Great Bu- 
charia carry into Perfia, and which, after having traverfed 
part of Afia by land, arrives on the borders of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, where it is bought by the Venetians. 

Before it is fold again, this rhubarb is treated nearly with 
the fame care as that which has paffed through the hands 
of the Ruffians. 

The rhubarb which comes to us by thefe two channels, 
not being fufficient for our confumption, we have been 
obliged to employ that which our navigators bring us from 
China. It is very inferior to the other forts ; whether it 
be that it has only been dried in an oven, as it has been 
imagined from its not being bored; or whether it may have 
acquired fome particular tafte by being placed near other. 
productions ; or, in a word, whether a long voyage at fea 
may not have altered its properties. 

The Europeans have been defirous of appropriating to 
themfelves this falutary plant. The rhubarb tree which is 
feen in the royal garden at Paris# has already furnifhed 
fome feeds and (hoots, which have fucceeded in an open 
ground, in feveral provinces of the kingdom. The focicty 
eftablifhed at London for the encouragement of arts and 
commerce, dillributed, in 1779, medals to two Englifh cul¬ 
tivators who had produced rhubarb of a fuperior quality. 
Thefe firft experiments muft have been attended with fa¬ 
vourable confequenccs. 

Befide the articles already mentioned, the Europeans 
bring from China, ink, camphire, borax, canes, gum-lac : 
and formerly they purchafed gold there. 

In Europe a mark of gold is worth about fourteen marks 
and a half of filver. If there were a country in which it 
was worth twenty, our merchants would carry gold thither 
to exchange it for filvcr. They would bring us back that 
filvcr, to receive gold in exchange, which they would again 
carry abroad for the fame purpofe. This trade would be 
continued in this manner till the relative value of the two 
metals came to be much the fame in both countries. It 
was upon this principle, that for a long time filver was fent 
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to China, to be barteied for gold ; by which traffic a profit 
of forty-five per cent, was made. It was never carried on 
by the charter companies ; becaufe the profit they made 
upon it, however confiderable it may appear, was yet much 
inferior to that obtained upon their merchandize. Their 
ao-ents, who were not indulged in purfuing what trade they 
chofc, attended to thefe fpcculations for their own advan¬ 
tage. They followed this branch of commerce with fo 
much afliduity, that in a ffiort time the returns were not 
fullicient to induce them to continue it. Gold is of greater 
or lefs value at Canton, according to the time of the year 
when it is purchafed ; its value is lower from the beginning 
of February to the end of May than through the reft of 
the year, when the harbour is full of foreign fliips. Yet, 
in the moft favourable feafon, no more than eighteen per 
cent, is to be made of it, which is not a fufficient induce¬ 
ment for any one to undertake this traffic. The ,only 
agents, who have not been fufferers by the ceflation of this 
trade, are thofe of the French company, who were never 
allowed to be concerned in it. The direAors referved that 
profit for themfelvcs. Many attempted it; but Caftanicr 
was the only -one who carried on the trade with abilities 
and fuccefs. He fent goods to Mexico ; thefc were fold 
for piaftres, which were carried to Acapulco, then to the 
Philippines, and from thence to China, where they were 
bartered for gold. That able man, by this judicious cir¬ 
culation, had opened a track, which it is furprifing that no 
one has fince purfued. 

All the European nations, which fail 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, go as 
far as China. The Portuguefe were the 
firft vvlio landed there. The Chinefe gave 
t hem the town of Macao, which was built 
upon a barren and rugged fpot, on the 
point of a little ifland at the mouth of the river Canton, 
and with it a territory of about three miles in circumfer¬ 
ence. They obtained the freedom of the harbour, which 
is too narrow, but fafe and commodious, upon the condi¬ 
tion of paying to the emperor all the duties to be levied on 
the Ihips that (hould come in; and they purchafed the 
liberty of building fortifications, by engaging to pay a year^ 


Account of the 
Europeans who 
have formed con* 
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ly tribute of 37,500 livrcs [1562I. los.]. As long as the 
court of Lifbon maintained the fovereignty of the Indian 
feas, this place was a famous mart. It declined in the fame 
proportion as the power of the Portugucfe, and gradually 
came to nothing. I'herc would fcarce be any remembrance 
left of this fpot, formerly fo celebrated, if, duiing one part 
of the year, it did not ferve as an afyluin for the European 
faiflors, wlio, after the departure of their fhips, are obliged 
to ouit Canton, which they cannot re-enter till their velfels 
eturn. Nevcrll.clefs, the feeble remains of this once flou- 
riihing colony, ilill enjoyed a kind of independence till the 
year 1774. 

At that period, the murder of a Chinefe determined the 
viceroy of the province to apply to his court for a magif- 
tiMte to ia‘iru(A and govern the barbarians of Macao ; thefe 
vvcie the words of his petition. The court fent a manda- 
rij, who took pofTclIion of the town in the name of his 
mailer. He fcorned to live among foreigners, who are 
liolden in great contempt, and fixed his refidcnce at 
the diilance of a league from the town. 

The Dutch met with worfe treatment about a century 
ago. Thofe republicans, who, notwithftanding the fuperi- 
ority they had gained in the Afiatic feas, had been excluded 
from China by the intrigues of the Portuguefe, at laft got 
accefs to the ports of that empire. Not latisfied with the 
precarious footing they had acquired there, they attempted 
to cre6f a fort near Hoang-pou, under pretence of building 
a warelioufe. It is faid, that their defign was to make 
themfelves mailers of the navigation of the Tigris, and to 
give law both to the Chinefe and to foreigners, who were 
defirous of trading to Canton. Their views were difeover- 
cd too foon for their intereft. They were all maflacred ; 
and it was a great while before any of their nation could 
venture to appear anew upon the coafts of China. They 
were feen there again about the year 173c. The firft fhips 
tliat arrived there came from Java. They brought various 
commodities of the growth of India in general, and of their 
own colonies in particulg.r, and bartered them for thofe of 
the country. I'he commanders of thefe veflels, wholly in¬ 
tent upon pleafing the council of Batavia, from which they 
immediately received their orders, and expelled their pro¬ 
motion, had nothing in view but to difpofe of the merchan- 
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dize they were intruded with, without attending to the 
quality of that they received in return. The company foon 
found, that in confequence of this proceeding they could 
never fupport themfelves againtt their competitors. This 
confideration determined them to fend (hips diredlly from 
Europe with money. They touch at Batavia, where they 
take in fuch commodities of the country as are fit for 
China, and return diredily into our latitudes, with much 
better ladings than formerly, but not fo good as thofe of 
the Englifh. 

Of all the nations that have eftablifhed an intcrcourfc 
with China, tlie Englifh have maintained it the mod con- 
ftantly. They had a faAory in the ifland of Chufan, at the 
time when affairs were chiefly tranfafled at Emouy. When 
thefe were centered at Canton, their a<ffivity was dill the 
fame. As their company were required to export woollen 
cloths, they determined to keep agents condantly at this 
place to difpofe of them. This cudom of the EngUfh, 
joined to tl\e great demand for tea in their fettlemcnts, 
made them, at the beginning of the century, maders of ai¬ 
med all the trade earned on between China and Europe. 
The heavy duties laid by the parliament on that foreign 
produftion, at lad made other nations, and France in par¬ 
ticular, fenfible of the advantages of this commerce. 

France bad formed in 1660 a particular company for the 
trade of thefe latitudes. A rich merchant of Rouen, 
named Fcrmanel, was at the head of the undertaking; 
which was begun with an infufficient capital, and proved 
wnfuccefsful. The averfion, naturally entertained for a 
people who believed that foreigners came among them for 
no other purpofe than to corrupt their morals, and to de¬ 
prive them of their liberty, was confiderably increafed by 
the Ioffes'that were fudained. In vain, towards the year 
16S5, did the Chinefe alter their opinion, and confequcntly 
their behaviour. The French fcldom frequent their 
ports. The new fociety formed in 1698, was not more 
adlive than the former ; nor did they fucceed in this trade, 
till it came to be united with that of India, and rofe in the 
fame proportion. 

The Danes and the Swedes began to frequent the ports 
of China about the fame time, and have a6led upon the 
fam^e principles as the French. The Embden company 
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would probably have adopted them likewife, had it fubiift- 
ed long enough. 

Tlie annual piirchafes made by the Europeans in China, 
if we compute them by thofc of the year 1766, amount to 

26.754.494 livres [1,11.^,7701. iis. 8d.] this fum, above 
four-fifths of which is laid out in the fingle article of tea, 
was paid in piailrcs, or in goods carried by twenty-three 
ftiips. Sweden furnilhed 1,935,168 livres [80,632!.] in 
money, and 427,500 [17,812!. los.] in tin, lead, and 
other commodities. Denmark, 2,161,630 livres [90,067!. 
183. 4d.] in money, and 231,000 [9625I.] in iron, lead, 
and gun-flints. France, 4,000,000 [i 66 , 6661 . 13s. 46.] 
in money, and 400,000 [i 6 , 6661 . 138.46.] in drapery. 
Holland, 2,735,400 [ii3»975h] m money, and 44,600 
[1858I. 68. 8d.] in woollen goods, befide 4,000,150 
[166,6721. i8s. 46.] in the produce of her colonies. 
Cleat Britain, 5,443,566 livres [226,815!. 5s.] in money, 
2,000^475 [83,3531. 28. 6d.] in woollen cloths, and 
5,375,000 [140,615!.] in various articles fkom different 
parts of India. All thefe fums together amount to 

26.734.494 livres [i>ii4>777l« iis» 8d.] We do not 
include in this calculation 10,000,600 [416,666!. 13s. 46.] 
in fpccie, which the Englhh have carried over and above 
what we have mentioned, bccaufe they were deftined to 
pay off the debts that nation had contradled, or to lay in a 
Hock to trade upon in the intervals between the voyages. 

Conjectures con^ It is not eafy to forfee what this trade 
cerning the fu- will hereafter be. Though the Chinefe 
iure Jlate of the are fo fond of money, they feem more in- 
trade of Europe dined to fhut their ports againft the 
in China, Europeans, than to encourage them to 

extend their trade. As the fpirit of the 
Tartars has fubfided, and the conquerors have imbibed the 
maxims of the vanquilhed nation, they have adopted their 
prejudices, and in particular their averuon and contempt of 
foreigners. They have difeovered thefe difpofitions, by 
the liumiliating hardfhips they have impofed upon them, 
after having treated them with great refpedf. The tranfi- 
tion is but fhort from this precarious fituation to a total 
cxpulfion. It may no not be far of; and this is the more 
likely, as there is an adivc nation which isj perhaps, fecret- 
ly contriving to bring about this event. 
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The Dutch are not ignorant that all Europe i$ grown 
very fond of feveral Cbinefe produdions. They may 
readily fuppofe, that the impolfibility of procuring them 
from the firft hand would not hinder the confumption* If 
all Europeans were excluded from China, the natives would 
export their own commodities. As their (hipping is not 
fit tor a long navigation, they would be under a neceffity 
of carrying them to Batavia or Malaca; and the nation to 
vrhom thefe colonies belong,, would immediately get all this 
trade in its hands. It is dreadful even to fufped thefe re¬ 
publicans of any thing fo bale, but it is well known that 
they have been guilty of more odious adls for interefts of 
Icfs confequence. 

If the ports of China were once (hut, it is probable they 
would be fo for ever. The obftinacy of that nation would 
never fuffer them to retrad, and there is no appearance that 
they would be compelled to it. What meafures could be 
taken againft a ftatc at the diilance of eight thoufand 
IcagjLies ? No government can be fo abfurd as to imagine, 
that men, after the fatigues of fo long a voyage, would 
venture to attempt conqueils in a country defended by fuch 
a number of people however deftitute of courage this na«- 
tion, which has never tried its ftrength againft the Euro¬ 
peans, may be fuppofed to be^ The only way in which 
we could diftrefs thefe people, would be by intercepting 
their navigation* which is an object they pay little atten¬ 
tion to, as it neither affects their fubftftence nor their con« 
veniencies. 

Even this fruitlefs revenge would be practicable but for 
a (hort time. The (hips employed in this piratical cruife 
would be driven from thofc latitudes,.one part, of the year 
by the monfoons, and the other part by the ftorms they 
call typhonS) which are pecuh’ar to the feas of China. 

Having thus explained the manner in which the Euro¬ 
peans have hitherto carried on the Eaft India trade, it will 
not be improper to examine three queftions, which naturally 
arife upon the fubjeCf and have not yet been decided. 1,. 
Whether it be advifablc to continue that trade. 2. 
Whether large fettlements be neceffary to carry it on with 
fuccefs.. 3. Whether it ought to be left in the hands of 
cxcluiive companies* We fhall difeufs thefe points with 
mpartiality, as we have no other concern in the caufe but. 
the intreft of mankind* 

My 
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All the accounts we have of things, are perverted by 
ignorance or evil intentions. The politician is guided only 
his views; and the merchant by his intereft. There is none 
but the philofopher who knows when to doubt; who is 
fjlent, when his knowledge fails him; and who tells the 
truth, when once he refolves to fpeak. For indeed, what 
reward could be offered, of fufficient importance to induce 
him to deceive mankind, and to forfeit his charadter ? If 
we fuppofe it fortunate; he is rich enough, if he have but 
a fuffickney to fatisfy his wants, which are extremely limit¬ 
ed. Is it ambition ? If he have the happiiiefs of being 
wife, he may excite the envy of others ; but there is no¬ 
thing under the heavens that he can poflibly covet. Is he 
to be tempted with dignities ? He knows they will not be 
offered to him ; and if they flipuld be, he knows that he 
would not accept them without a certainty of doing good. Is 
he to be feduced by flattery ? He is totally unacquainted with 
this art, and difdains the contemptible advantages of it. 
Can he be influenced by fear ? He fears nothing j not even 
death. If he be thrown into a dungeon, he is well aware 
this is not the firft time that tyrants, or fanatics, have 
plunged virtue into fuch a fituation, from whence fhe has 
been taken out merely to be dragged upon a fcaffold. It 
is he who efcapes out of the hands of deftiny that knows 
not how to lay hold of him, becaufe he has broken off, as 
the ftoic fays, the handles by which the ftrong feizes upon 
the weak, and difpofes of them at plcafure. 


Whether Europe 
Jhould continue 
its trade with 
India, 


Whoever confiders Europe as forming 
but one body, the members of which arc 
united in one common intereft, or at Icaft 
in the fame kind of intereft, will not he- 
fitate to pronounce, whether her connec¬ 


tions with Afia be advantageous or not. The India trade 
evidently enlarges the circle of our enjoyments. It pro¬ 
cures us wholcibme and agreeable liquors, conveniencies of 
a more refined nature, more fplendid furniture, fome new 


pleafures, an(la more comfortable exiftencc. Such power¬ 
ful incentives have had the fame influence upon thofe na¬ 
tions, who, from their fituation, adivity, good fortune in 
making difeoveries, and boldnefs in entcrprifcs, can procure 
thefe enjoyments for themfelves at their very fource j as 


i 
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Upon thofe who are unable to acquire them, unlefs through 
the channel of the maritime ftatcs, whofe navigation enabled 
them to difperfe the fuperftuities of their enjoyments over 
the whole continent. The Europeans have been fo eager 
in their purfult after thefe foreign luxuries, that neither the 
higheft duties, the ftridled prohibitions, nor the fevered, 
penalties, have been able to reftrain it. Every goveth- 
ment, after having in vain tried to fubduc this inclination^ 
which only increafed by oppofition, has been forced at lad 
to yield to it; though general prejudices, which were 
ilrengthened by time and cutlom, made them confidcr this 
compliance as detrimental to the {lability of the common 
good. 

But the time was come, when it became neceffary to re¬ 
move the reftraints. Can it be a matter of doubt, whether 
it be beneficial to add the enjoyments of foreign climates 
to ihofe of our own ? Univerfal fociety exills as well for 
the common intereft of the whole, as by the mutual intereft 
of all the. individuals that compofe it. An increafe of fe¬ 
licity mail,, therefore, rcfult from a general intcrcoorfc. 
Commerce is the exercife of that valuable liberty, to which 
nature has invited all men ; which is the fource of their 
happinefs, and indeed of their virtues. We may even ven¬ 
ture to aifert, that men are never fo truly fenfible of their 
freedom as they are in a commercial intercourfe; nor is 
any thing fo conducive to it as commercial laws ; and one 
particular advantage derived from this circumftance is, 
that as trade produces liberty, fo it contributes to pre* 
ferve it. 

We mud be but little acquainted'with man, if we ima¬ 
gine, that,, in .order to make him happy, he mud be de¬ 
barred from enjoyments.- We grant, that the being ac- 
cullomed to want the conveniencies of life leffens the fum 
of our misfortunes; but by diminifhing our pleafures in a 
greater proportion than our pains, we are. rather brought 
to a date of infenfibility than of happinefs.. If nature have 
given man a heart fufceptible of tender impreffions ; if his 
imagination be for ever involuntarily employed in fearch of 
ideal and deluiive objeds of happinefs, it is fit that his reft- 
Icfs mind fhould have an infinite variety of enjoynrients to 
purfue. But,let reafon teach him. to be fatisfied with fuch 
things as he can enjoy, and not to be anxious for thofe 
that are out of his reach s this is true wifdom. But to rc- 
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^ui're, that reafon fhould make us voluntarily rcje6l what it 
is in our power to add to our prefcnt happinefs, is to contra¬ 
dict nature, and to fubvert the firft principles of focicty ; it 
is to transform the univerfe into one vaft monaftery, and to 
change men into fo many idle and melancholy anchorets* 
Let US fuppofe this projeCt executed ; and, catting our 
eyes upon the globe, let us afk ourfelvcs, whether we fhould 
be better pleafed with it in the ftate we ttiould then fee it, 
than as it was before ? 

How (hall we perfuade man to be content with the few 
indulgcncies that moralifts think proper to allow him ? How 
(hall we afcertain the limits of what is neceflary, which 
varies according to his fituation in life, his attainments, 
and his defircs ? No fooner had his induftry facilitated the 
means of procuring a fubfiftcnce, than the leifure he gained 
by this was employed in extending the limits of his facul¬ 
ties and the circle of his pleafures. Hence arofe all his 
faClitioua wants. The difeovery of a new fpecies of fenfa- 
tions excited a defire of preferving them, and a propenfity 
to find out others. The perfection of one art introduced 
the knowledge of feveral others. The fuccefs of a war, 
occafioned hj hunger or revenge, fuggefted the idea of con- 
queft. Navigation put men under a neceflity of deftroying 
. one another, or of forming a general union. Commercial 
treaties between nations parted by the feas, and focial com¬ 
pacts between men difperfed upon the earth, bore an exaCl 
refemblance to each othei*. Thefc feveral relations be^an 
by contetts, and ended by affociations. War and navigation 
have occafioned a mutual communication between different 
people and different colonics. Hence men became conneCled 
with each other by dependence or intercourfe. The refufe of 
all nations, mixing together during the ravages of war, arc 
improved and polifhed by commerce ; the true fpirit of 
which is, that all nations Ihould confider themfelvcs as one 
great fociety, whofe members have all an equal right to 
partake of the conveniencies of the reft. Commerce, in its 
objeCf and in the means employed to carry it on, fupppfea 
an inclination and a liberty between all nations to make 
every exchange that can contribute to their mutual fatif- 
faClion. The incli«ation and the liberty of procuring en¬ 
joyments arc the only two fpiings of induftry, and the only 
two principles of focial intercourfe among men. 

Thofe who cenfure the trade of Europe with India, have 
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only the following reafons to allege againft an univerfal and 
free intcrcourfe; that it is attended with a confiderable lofa 
of men ; that it checks the progrefs of our induftry; and 
that it leffens our Hock of money. . Thefc obje^^ions are 
eafily obviated. 

As long as every man (hall be at liberty to choofe a pro- 
feffion» and to employ his abilities in any manner moft agree¬ 
able to himfelf, we need not be folicitous about his deftiny. 
As in a ftate of freedom every thing has its proper valuer 
no man will expofc himfelf to any danger, without expell¬ 
ing an equivalent. In a well regulated fociety, every in¬ 
dividual is at liberty to do what is moil conformable to his 
inclination and his intereil, provided it be not inconiiftent 
with thepropcrties and liberties of others. A law, thatfhould 
prohibit every trade in which a man might endanger his 
life, would condemn a great part of mankind to ftarve, and 
would deprive fociety of numbcrlefs advantages. We need 
not crofs the line to carry on a dangerous trade; fincc, 
cvep in Europe, we may find many occupations far more 
deftrudive to the human race than the navigation to India. 
If the perils attending fea-voyages deftroy fome of our men, 
let US only give due encouragement to the culture of our 
lands, and our population will be fo much increafed, that 
we fliall be better able to fpare thofe felf-dcvotcd vieSlims 
who are fwallowed up by the fea. To this we may add, 
that moft of thofe who perifli in long voyages are loft 
through accidental caufes, which might cafily be prevented 
by more wholefome diet and a more regular life. But if 
men will add, to the vices prevalent in their own climate, 
and to the corruption of their own manners, thofe of the 
countries where they land, hoW is it poihble that they 
fhould refill thefe united principles of deftruflion ? 

Even fuppofing that the India trade fhould coll Europe 
-as many men as it is faid to do, arc we certain that thislofs 
is not compenfated by the labours to which that trade gives 
rife, and which encourage and increafe our population ? 
Would not the men, difperfed upon the feveral mips con¬ 
tinually failing in thefe latitudes, occupy a place upon 
land which is now left vacant for others ? If we conuder 
attentively the number of people contained iti the fmall ter¬ 
ritories of maritime powers, we fhall be convinced, that it is 
not the navigation to Alia, nor even navigation in genend, 
th4 is detrimental to tht population of Europe: but> on 
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the contrary, navigation alone may, perhaps, balance aU 
the caufes that tend to the deftrudlion and decrcafe of 
mankind. Let us now endeavour to remove the fears of 
thofe who apprehend that the India trade never lefTcns the 
number of our manufa£lories at home, and the profits arifing 
from them. 

Admitting it true, that it had put a flop to fome of our 
labours, it has given rife to many more. It has introduced 
into our colonies the culture of fugar, coffee, and indigo. 
Many of our manufadlures are fupported by India filk and 
cotton. If Saxony and other countries in Europe make 
very fine china ; if Valencia manufadlures pekins fuperior 
to thofe of China ; if Switzerland imitates the muflins and 
worked callicoes of Bengal; if England and France print 
linens with great elegance ; if fo many fluffs, formerly un¬ 
known in our climates, now employ our bed artids; are 
we not indebted to India for all thefe advantages ? 

Let us proceed further, and fiippofc that we are not in¬ 
debted to Afia for any of our improvements, the confump- 
tion we make of its commodities cannot therefore be detri¬ 
mental to our indudry; for we pay for them with the pro¬ 
duce of our own manufaclurcs exported to America. I fell 
a hundred livres worth of linen to the Spaniard, and fend 
that money to the Ead Indies. Another fends the fame 
quantity of the linen itfelf. We both bring home tea. In 
fad, we are both doing the fame thing we arc changing 
a hundred livres worth of linen into tea : the only difference 
is, that the one does it by two tranfadions, and the other 
by a finglc one. Suppofe the Spaniard, indcad of giving 
me money, had given me goods that were faleable In India, 

I fhould not have hindered our artificers by carrying them 
thither. Is It not the very fame thing as if I had carried 
our own produce there? 1 fail from Europe with the mer¬ 
chandize and manufadures of my own country ; I go to 
the Soutli fea, and exchange them for piadres; I cany 
thofe piadres to India, and bring home things that are 
cither ufcful or agreeable. Have I been the means of re- 
draining the indudry of my country ? Far from it; I have 
extended the confumption of its produce, and multiplied 
the enjoyment of my countrymen. The circumdance that 
mifleads the oppofers of the India trade is, that the piadres 
are brought over to Europe before they arc carried to Afia. 
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But finally, whether the money be or be not employed as 
the intermediate pledge of exchange, I have either direftly 
or indiredly made an exchange with Afia, and bartered 
goods for goods, my manufadory for theirs, my produdlions 
for their produi^ions. 

But it is obje<^ed by fomc difcontented men, that India 
has at all times fwallowed up all the treafures of the uni- 
vcrfe. Ever fincc chance has taught men the ufe of metals, 
fay thefe cenfurers, they have never ccafed to fcarch for 
them. Avarice, ever refilefs, has not forfaken thefe barren 
rocks, where nature has wifely concealed thofe infidious 
treafures. Since they were taken out of the bowels of the 
earth, they have conftantly beendifFufed upon the furfaceof 
it; and notwithftanding the extreme opulence of the Ro¬ 
mans, and of fome other nations, they have difappeared 
from Europe, Africa, and fome parts of Afia. India hath 
entirely abforbed them. Riches are all taking the fame 
courfe ; palling on continually from weft to caft, and never 
returning. It is therefore for India, that the mines of Peru 
have been opened ; and for the Indians, that the Europeans 
have been guilty of fo many crimes in America. While 
the Spaniards are lavilhing the lives of their flaves in Mexico 
to obtain filver out of the bowels of the earth, the banians 
take ftill more pains to bury it again. If ever the wealth 
of Potofi Ihould be exhaufted, we mull go in fearch for it 
on the coaft of Malabar where we have lent it. When we 
have drained India of its pearls and fpiccs, we lhall, perhaps, 
by force of arms recover from them the fums thofe luxuries 
have coft us. Thus lhall our cruelties and caprices remove 
the gold and filver into other climes, where avarice and fu- 
perftition will again bury them under ground. 

Thefe complaints are not altogether groundlefs. Ever 
fince the reft of the world have opened a communication 
with India, they have conftantly exchanged gold and filver 
for arts and commodities. Nature has fupplied the Indians 
with the few neceflaries they want; their climate will not 
admit of our luxuries ; and their religion gives them an ab* 
horrence for fome things that we feed upon. As their cull- 
oms, manners, and government, have continued the fame, 
notwithftanding the revolutions that have overturned their 
country, we mull not exped they fhould ever alter. India 
ever was, and ever will be, what it now is. As long as any 
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trade is carried on there, money will be brought in, and 
goods fent out. But before we exclaim againft the abufe 
of this trade, we (hould attend to its progrefs, and confider 
what is the refult of it. 

Firft, it is certain our gold does not go to India. It has 
gold of its own, befides conftant fupply from Monomotapa, 
which comes by the caftern coaft of Africa, and by the Red 
fea ; from the Turks, which is brought by the way of Ara¬ 
bia and BalTora; and from Perfia, which is conveyed both 
by the ocean and the continent. This enormous mafs is 
never increafed by the gold we procure from the Spanilh 
and Portuguefe colonies. In a word, we are fo far from car- 
rying gold to Afia, that for a long while we have carried 
filver to China to barter it againft gold. 

Even the filver which India gets from us is by no means 
fo confiderable as may be imagined from the immenfe quan¬ 
tity of Indian goods we bring home. The annual fale of 
thefc goods has of late years amounted to an hundred and 
fixty millions [ 6 , 666 , 6661 . 138. 46.} Suppofing they 
have coft but half of what they fold for, eighty millions 
[3,333,333!. 68. 8d.] muft have been ferit to India to pur- 
chafe them, befides what muft have been fent over for our 
fettleraents. We (hall not fcruple to affirm, that, for fome 
time paft, all Europe has not carried thither more than 
twenty-four millions [i,ooo,oool.] a year. Eight millions 
r333>333l. 6s. 8d.] are fent from France, fix [250,000!.] 
from Holland, three [125,000!.] from England, three 
[125,000!.] from Denmark, two [83,3331. 6s. 8d.] from 
Sweden, and two [83,333!. 65. 8d.] from Portugal. 

This calculation will not appear improbable, if wc con- 
fidcr, that though in general India be in no want cither of 
our produce or of our manufadurcs, yet it receives from us,. 
in iron, lead, copper, woollens, and other lefs articles, to the 
full amount of one fifth of the commodities we buy there. 

This mode of payment ia augmented by the produce of 
the European fcttlement® in Afia. The moft confiderable 
arc thofe of the fpice iflands for the Dutch, and of Bengal 
for the Englifti. 

The fortunes made by the free traders and agents in In¬ 
dia contribute alfo to leffen the exportation of our fpecic. 
Thofe induftrious men depofit their ftock in the coffers of 
their own country, or of fome other nation, to be repaid; 

3 
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them in Europe, whither they all return fooncr or later, 
'I'hereforc a part of the India trade is carried on with mo¬ 
ney got in the country. 

Particular events alfo put us fometimes in poffeffion of 
the treafures of the eaft. It is undeniable, that by the re¬ 
volutions in the decan and Bengal, and by difpofing of 
thefe empires at pleafure, the French and the Englifhhave 
obtained the wealth accumulated in thefe opulent regions 
for fo many ages. It is evident that thefe fums, joined to 
others lefs confiderable, which the Europeans have acquired 
by their fuperior fkill and bravery, mutt have retained a 
great deal of fpecie among them, which otherwife would 
have gone into Alia. 

That rich part of the world has 6ven reftored to us fome 
of the treafure we had poured into it. The expedition of 
Kouli Khan into India is univerfally known ; but it is not 
equally fo, that he wrefted from the effeminate and cowards 
ly people of this country upwards of 2,000,000,000 livres 
C^3>333>333^‘ fpecie, or in valuable cfFcds. 

The emperors palace alone contained ineftimable and innu¬ 
merable treafures. The prefence-chamber was covered 
with plates of gold; the ceiling was fet with diamonds. 
Twelve pillars of maffive gold, adorned with pearls and pre¬ 
cious ftones, furrounded the throne, the canopy of which 
was remarkably beautiful, and reprefented a peacock, with 
wings and tail extended to overfhadow the monarch. The 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and all the fparkling gems 
which compofed this curious piece of workmanfhip, perfect* 
ly imitated the colours of this beautiful bird. No doubt 
part of that wealth is returned into India. Much of the 
treafure brought to Perfia from the conqueft of the mogul, 
niutt have been buried under ground during the fubfequent 
wars ; but the fcvcral branches of commerce mutt certainly 
have brought fome to Europe, through fuch channels as 
are too well known to make it neceffary to fpccify them. 

Admitting that none of thefe riches have reached us, the 
opinion of thofe who condemn the trade of India, becaufe 
it is carried on with fpecie, will not be better fupported, 
which may be cafily proved. Gold and filver are not the 
produce of our foil, but of America, and are fent us in 
exchange for the produdlions of Our own country. If Eu¬ 
rope did not remit them to Afia, America wowd footvhe 
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unable to return any to Europe. The too great plenty of 
it on our continent would fo reduce its value, that the na¬ 
tions who bring it to us could no long*er get it from their co¬ 
lonies. When once an ell of linen cloth, which is now 
worth twenty fols [lod.] rifes to a piftole [l6s. 9d.] the 
Spaniards cannot buy it of ua, to carry it to the country 
which produces filver. The working of their mines is ex- 
penfive. When this expence fliall have increafed to ten 
times that fum, and the value of filvcr is ftill the fame, the 
bufinefs of working in the mines will be more coftly than 
profitable to the owners, who will confequently give it up. 
No more gold and filver will come from the new world to 
the old; and the Americans will be obliged to negleA their 
rlcheft mines, as they have gradually forfaken the lefs valu¬ 
able ones. This event would have taken place before, 
if they had not found a way of difpofing of about 
3,000,000,000 [125,000,000!.] in Afia, by the Cape of 
Good Hope, or by the PhiUppine iflands. Therefore this 
circulation of money into India, which fo many prejudiced 
perfons have hitherto confidered as a ruinpiis exportation, 
has been beneficial both to Spain, by fupporting the only 
manufadure flie hath, and to other nations, who without 
it could never have difpofed of their produce, or of the fruits 
of their induftry. Having thus juftified the Indian trade, 
we (hall next proceed to inquire, whether it hath been con¬ 
duced on the principles of found policy. 

All the nations in Europe, who have 
failed round the Cape of Good Hope, 
have aimed at founding great empires in 
Afia. The Portuguefe, who led the way to 
thofe wealthy regions, firfl fet us the ex¬ 
ample of a boundlefs ambition. Not con¬ 
tent with having made themfelves mafters 
of the iflands in which the choiceft produdlions were to be 
found, and erected fortrefles wherever they were neceflary 
to fecure to themfelves the navigation of the call, they 
afpired alfo to the authority of giving laws to Malabar, 
which, being divided into feveral petty fovereignties, that 
were jealous of, or at enmity with each other, was forced 
to fubmit to the yoke. 

The Spaniards did not at firfl flicw qiore moderation; 
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even before they had completed the conqueft of the Philip¬ 
pine iflands, which were to be the centre of their power, 
t hey drove to extend their dominion further. If they have 
not lince fubdued the reft of that immenfe archipelago, or 
filled all the adjacent countries with their enormities, we 
iniift look for the caiife of their tranquillity in the treafures 
of America, which have confined their purfuits, though 
they did not fatisfy their defires. 

The Dutch deprived the Portuguefe of their moil confi- 
derable pofts on the continent, and drove them out of the 
fpice iflands. They have preferved thofe poiTcffions, and 
fome later acquifitions only by eftabliihing a form of govern¬ 
ment, kfs opprelfive than that of the nations on whole ruins 
they were rifing. 

The ilownefs and irrefolution of the French in their pro¬ 
ceedings, prevented them for a confiderable time from 
forming or executing any great proje£ls. As foon as they 
found thcmfelves fufficiently powerful, they availed them* 
felves of the fubverfion of the power of the moguls to ufurp 
the dominion of Coromandel. They obtained by conqueft, 
or by artful negociations, a more extenfivc territory than 
any European power had ever poffefTed in Indoftan. 

The Englifti, more prudent, did not attempt to aggran* 
dife themfelvcs till they had deprived the French of their 
acquifitions, and till no rival nation could a£l againit them. 
The certainty of having none but the natives of the country 
to contend with, determined them to attack Bengal. This 
was the province of all India which afforded moft commodi¬ 
ties fit for the markets of Afia and Europe, and was likely 
to confume moft of their manufaflures; it was alfo that 
which their fleet could moft cffedually protedi, as it hath 
the advantage of a great river. They have fucceeded in their 
plan of conqueft, and flatter themfelvcs they fliall long en¬ 
joy the fruits of their vidory. 

Their fucceffes, and thofe of the French, have aftoniflied 
all nations. It is eafy to conceive how folitary and defence- 
Icfs iflands, that have no connexion with their neighbours^ 
may have been fubdued. But it is very aftonifhing, that 
five or fix hundred Europeans, fliould at this time have 
beaten innumerable armies of gentiles and mohammedans, 
moft of them fl^illcd in the art of war, Thefc extraordi. 
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nary fcencs, however, ought not to appear furprifing to any 
one who confidcrs what has happened before. 

The Portuguefe had no fooner appeared in the eaft, than 
with a few (hips and a few foldiers they fubverted whbl« 
, kingdoms. The cftabliihmcnt of fomc fa^lories, and the 
building of a fmall number of forts, was fufficient to enable 
them to crufh the powers of India. When the Indians 
were no longer oppreffed by the firft conquerors, they were 
fo by thofc who expelled and fucceeded them. The hift^ 
ory of thefe delightful regions was no longer the hiftory of 
the natives, but that of their tyrants. 

But what Angular men muft thefe have been, who never 
could gather any improvement from experience and adver- 
fity; who furrendered themfelves to their common enemy 
without making any refiftance, and who never acquired ilcill 
enough from their continual defeats to repulfe a few adven¬ 
turers, caft, as it were, from the fea upon their coafts ! It 
is a matter of doubt whether thefe men, alternately dec civ* 
ed and fubdued by thofc who attacked them, were not of a 
different fpecics. To refolvc this problem, we need only 
trace the caufes of this wcaknefs in the Indians | and our 
Aril inquiry /hall turn upon that fyftem of defpotifm with 
which thej are opprefled. 

There is no nation, which, as it becomes civiHzed, docs 
not lofe fomething of its virtue, courage, and independence; 
and it is evident that the inhabitants of the fouth of Alia, 
having been firft colleded into focieties, muft have been the 
earlieft expofed to defpotifm. Such has been the progrefs 
of all a/Tociations from the beginning of the world. An-* 
other truth, equally evident from hiftory, is, that all arbi¬ 
trary power haftens its own deftru£^ion ; and that the re¬ 
volutions will reftore liberty, fooner or later, as they are 
more or lefs rapid. Indoftan is perhaps the only country, 
in which the inhabitants, after having once loft their rights, 
have never been able to recover them.' Tyrants have fre¬ 
quently been deftroyed, but tyranny has always fupported 
itfelf. 

Civil flavery has been added in India to political flavery. 
The Indian is not mafter of his own life; he knows of no 
law that will proteft it from the caprice of the tyrant, or 
the fury of his delegates. He is not mafter of his own un- 
derftanding 5 he is debarred from all ftudics that are bene- 
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ficial to mankind* and only aBowed fuch as tend to «nflave 
him. He* is not mailer of his own field ; the lands and 
their produce belong to tlie fovereign* and the labourer 
may be fatisiied if he can earn enough to fubfilt himfelf 
and family. He is not mailer of his own induilry , every art* 
ift, who has had the misfortune to betray fome abilities, is in 
danger of being doomed to ferve the monarch, his deputies, 
or fome rich man, who has purchafed a rig^ to employ 
him at pleafure. He is not mailer of his own wealth: be 
buries his gold under ground, to fecure it from the rapaci¬ 
ous hand of power; and leaves it there at his death, ab« 
furdly imagining it will be of fervice to him in the next 
world. No doubt this abfolute and tyrannical authority, 
with which the Indian is continually oppreiTed, mud fubdue 
his fpirit, and render him incapable of thofe efforts that 
courage requires. 

The climate of Indoilan is another impediment to any 
generous exertions. The indolence it infpires is an invin¬ 
cible obilacle to great revolutions and vigorous^oppofitions, 
fo common in the northern regions. The body and the 
imnd equally enervated, have only the virtues and vices of 
flavery. In the fecond, or at farthell in the third genera¬ 
tion, Tartars, Turks, Perfians. and even Europeans, 
contrail the flothful difpofition of the Indians. I'hefe in- 
fluences of the climate might certainly be fubdued by reli¬ 
gious or moral inilitutions; but the fuperilitions of the 
country will pot admit of fuch exalted views. They never 
promife future rewards to the generous patriot who falls ia 
his country's caufe. While they advife, and fometimes 
command micide, by reprefenting in a ftrong light the al¬ 
luring profpc(Sl of future happinefs, they at the fame time 
ftridly forbid the effufion of blood. 

This circumftance is a ncccffary confequence of the doc¬ 
trine of tranfmigration, which muff infpire its followers 
with conftant and univerfal benevolence. They are in con¬ 
tinual fear of injuring their neighbours, that is, all men and 
all animals. How can a man reconcile himfelf to the idea of 
being a foldicr, when he can fay, perhaps the elephant or 
the horfe I am going to deftroy may contain the foul of my 
father—perhaps the enemy I (hall kill has formerly been the 
chief of my family I Thus, in India, religion tends to keep 
up the fpirit of cowardice wliich refults irom defpotifm and 
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the nature of the climate; the manners of the people con- 
tribute ftill more to increafe it. 

In every country, love is the ruling paffion ; but it is not 
equally ftrong in every climate. While northern nations 
Rre moderate in their defires, the fouthern ones indulge in 
them with a degree of ardour fuperior to every rellraint. 
The policy of princes has fometimes turned this pallion to 
the advantage of fociety ; but the Icgiflators of India feem 
to have principally intended to increafe the fatal influence 
of their ardent climate. The moguls, the laft conquerors 
of thofc regions, have proceeded ttill further. Love is 
with them a fhameful and deftruAive excefs, confecrated by 
religion, by the laws, and by government. The military 
conduft of the nations of Jndodan, whether pagan or mo- 
hammedans, is confiftent with their diflblute manners. We 
fhall mention fome particulars taken from the writings of 
an Englifh officer remarkable for his military exploits in 
thofe parts. 

The foldiers make up the fmalleft part of the Indian 
camps. Every trooper is attended by his wife, his chil¬ 
dren and two fervanls ; one to look after his horfc, and the 
other to forage. The train of the officers and generals is 
proportionable to their vanity, their fortune, and their rank. 
The fovereign himfelf, more intent upon making a parade 
of his magnificence than upon the neceffities of war, when 
he takes the field, carries along with him his feraglio, his 
elepliants, his court, and almoft all the inhabitants of his 
capital. To provide for the wants, the fancies, and the 
luxury of this ftrange multitude, a kind of town mud of 
courfc be formed in the midft of the army, full of magazines 
and unneceffary articles. The motions of a body fo un¬ 
wieldy and fo ill arranged cannot be but very flow. There 
is great confufion in their marches, and in all their opera¬ 
tions. However abflemious the Indians, and even the 
moguls, may be, they often experience a want of provi- 
fions ; and famine is ufually attended with contagious dif- 
tempers, and occafions a dreadful mortality. 

Thefe diftempers, however, feldom deflroy any but re¬ 
cruits. Though, in general, the inhabitants of Indoflan 
iiffedl a ftrong paffion for military glory, yet they engage 
in war as feldom as they can. Thofe who have been fo 
fuccefsful in battle as to obtain fomc marks of diftin6lion, 
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are excufed from fcrving for fome time ; and there arc few 
that do not avail themfelves of this privilege. The retreat 
of thefe veterans reduces the army to a contemptible body 
of foldiers, levied in hade in the feveral provinces of the 
empire, and who are utterly unacquainted with difeipline. 

The nature of the provifions on which thefe troops fub- 
fift, and their manner of living, is entirely confident with 
this improper mode of raifing them. At night they eat a 
prodigious quantity of rice ; and after this meal they take 
itrong opiates, which throw them into a deep deep. Not- 
withilanding this pernicious cuftom, no guards are placed 
about their camp to prevent a furprife ; nor is it poflible to 
make a foldier rife early, even to execute any enterprife that 
may require the greateft difpatch. 

The militaiy operations are regulated by birds of prey, 
of which there are always a great number in the army. II 
they be found heavy or languid, it is an unfavourable omen, 
and prevents the army from giving battle: if they be fierce 
and violent, the troops march out to adion, whatever 
rcafons there may be for avoiding or deferring it. This 
fuperftition, as well as the obfervance of lucky and unlucky 
days, determines the fate of the bed concerted defigns. 

No order is obferved in marching. Every foldier goes on 
as he choofes, and only follows the corps to which he bc^ 
longs. He is frequently feen carrying his provifions upon 
his head, with the veffcls for drefling them ; wdiile his arms 
are carried by his wife, who is commonly followed by fcvc- 
ral children. If a foot foldier has any relations, or bufincfs 
to tranfad in the enemy^s army, he is under no apprehen- 
fion in going to it; and returns to join his colours without 
meeting with the lead oppofition. 

The adion is not better conduded than the preparations 
for ic. The cavalry, in which confids the whole drength 
of an Indian army (for the infantry are holden in general 
contempt), are ufeful enough in charging with the fword 
and fpear, but can never dand the fire of cannon and muf- 
quetry. They are afraid of lofing their horfes, which are 
modly Arabian, Perfian, or Tartar, and in which their whole 
fortune confids. The troops that compofe this cavalry are 
in great edeem, and well paid ; they arc fo fond of their 
liorfes, that fometimes they will go into mourning upon 
lofing them. 
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The Indians dread the enemy^a artillery, as much as they 
confide in their own ; though they neither know how to 
tranfport it, nor how to make ufe of It* Their great guns, 
which are called by pompous names, are generally of a very 
extraordinary fize, and rather prevent than affift the gain-* 
iri^f a viAory. 

xhofc who are ambitious of being diftinguifhed, intoxU 
cate themfelves with opium, to whi^ they aferibe the pro¬ 
perty of warming the blood, and of animating them to the 
performance of heroic adtions. In this temporary ftatc of 
intoxication, they bear a greater refemblance, in their drefs 
and impotent rage, to women aAuated by a fpirit of cn- 
thufiafm, than to men of courage and refdiution- 

The pnnee who commands thefe defpicable troops is al« 
ways mounted on an elephant richly caparifoned, where he 
it at once the general and the ftandard of the whole army, 
whofe eyes are fixed upon him. If he fhould fly, or be 
flain, the whole machine is deflroycd; the fcvcral corps 
difperfe, or go over to the enemy. 

This defeription, which we might have enlarged upon 
without exaggeration, renders probable the account given 
of our fuccefles-ia Indofian. Many Europeans, judging 
of what might be efFeded in the inland parts, by what has 
been done on the coafts, imagine we might fafely undertake 
the conqueft of the whole country. This extreme confi¬ 
dence arifes from the following circumfiance : that in places 
where the enemy could not harafs their troops in the rear, 
nor intercept their fuccours, they have overcome timorous 
weavers and merchants, undifeiplined and cowardly armies, 
weak princes jealous of each other, and perpetually at war 
with their neighbours or their own fubjedU. They do not 
confider, that, if they wanted to penetrate into the interior 
parts, they would all perifli before they had proceeded half 
way up the country. The exceflive heat of the climate, 
continual fatigue, numberlefs difeafes, want of provifion, 
and a variety of other caufes, would foon confiderably di- 
minifli their numbers, even though they had nothing to ap¬ 
prehend from thofc troops that might molcft them. 

We will fuppofe, however, that ten thoufand European 
foldicrs had adually over-run and ravaged India from one 
end to the other; what would be the confequence ? Would 
thefe forces be fufficient to fecure the conquefi^ to keep 
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every nation, every province, evenr diftrifl, in PTcier? 4nd 
if this number be not fufficient, let it be calculated what 
number of troops would be ncceffary for the purpofe. 

But let us admit that the conquerors haddrmly cAabh^* 
ed their government m India, they, would ftiJI reap very 
little advantage from this circun^ance. . The revenues .<if 
Indoftan would be fpent in Indoftan itfelf. The European 
power, that had purfued this projed of ufurpation, would 
have experienced nothing but a confiderable decreafe in itn 
population, and the difgrace of having followed a rifiooaty 
fyltcm. 

Tins, indeed, is now an ufelefs queftion, fince the Euro¬ 
peans themfelvcs have made their foccefs in Indoftan more 
difficult than ever. By engaging the natives to take a part 
in their mutual diflenfions, they have taught them the ari: 
of war, and trained them to arms and difeipline. This 
error in politics has opened the eyes of the fovereigns of 
thofe countries, whofe ambition has been excited to eftablifh 


regular troops. Their cavalry marches in better order ; 
and their infantry, which was always conftdered in fo def- 
picable a light, has now acquired tlie firmnefs of our batta¬ 
lions. A numerous and welhmanaged artillery defends 
their camps and proteds their attacks. The armies, com- 
pofed of better troops, and better paid, have been able to 
keep the field longer. 

This change which might have been forefeen, had thye 
Europeans not been blinded by temporary intcreft, may in 
time become fo confiderable, as to raife unfurmountable ob- 
Itacles to the defife they have of extending their conqueil: 
in Indoftan, and poffibly they may loofe thofe they have al¬ 
ready made. Whether ^his will be a misfortune or an ad¬ 
vantage, is what we ftiall next take into confideration. 

When the Europeans fir ft began to trade in that wealthy 
region, they found it divided into a great many fmall ftates, 
fome of which were governed by princes of their own na¬ 
tion, and fome by Patan kings. Their mutual hatred was 
the occafion of continual contefts. Befide the wars that 
were carried on between province and province, there was a 
perpetual one between every fovereign and his fubjeds. |t 
was fomented by the tax-gatherers, who, to ingratiate 
themfelvcs at court, always levied heavier taxes than 
been laid on the people. Thefe barbarians aggravated this 
r #4 Jl N 
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heavy burden by the oppreflions they made the inhabitants 
fuffcr. Their extortions were only another method of fc- 
cunng to themfelves the pofts they enjoyed, in a country 
where he was always in the right who had the inoft to give* 

From this anarchy, and thefe violent proceedings, it was 
imagined, thatr to fettle a fafe and permanent commerce, it 
was neceffary to fupport it by the force of arms; and the 
European factories were accordingly fortified. In proccfs 
of time, jealoufy, which divides the European nations in 
India, as it docs every where elfe, expofed them to more 
confiderable cxpenccs. Each of thefe foreign nations 
thought it neceffary to augment their forces, left they 
(hould be overpowered by their rivals. 

The dominion of the Europeans, however, extended no 
further than their own fortreffes. Goods were brought 
thither from the inland parts with little difficulty, or with 
fuch as was eafily overcome. Even after the conquefts of 
Kouli-Khan had plui^ed the north of Indottan into con- 
fufion, the coaft of Coromandel enjoyed its former tran¬ 
quillity. But the death of Nizam-al Muluc, fubah of the 
decan, kindled a flame which is not yet extinguifhed. 

The difpofal of thefe immenfe fpoils naturally belonged 
to the court of Delhi; but the wcaknefs of that cmirt em¬ 
boldened the children of Nizam to difputc their father's 
treafnre. To fupplant each other, they had recourfe alter¬ 
nately to arms, to treachery, to poifon, and to affaffinations. 
Moll of the adventurers they engaged in their animofities 
and crimes perifhed during thefe horrid tranfaftions. The 
Maraitas alone, a nation who alternately fided with both 
parties, and>often had troops in each, feemed as if they 
would avail themfelves of this anarchy, and invade the fo- 
vereignty of the -decan. The Europeans have pretended 
it was greatly their intereft to oppofe this deep but fccret 
defign, and they allege the following reafons in their de¬ 
fence. 

The Marattas, fay they, arc thieves, both from education 
and from their political principles. They have no regard 
to the law of nations, no notion of natural or civil right, 
and fpread defolation wherever they go. The moft popul¬ 
ous diftridls arc abandoned at the very report of their ap- 
j^roach. In the countries they havefubdued, nothing is to 
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be feed but cotlfufion^ and all the manufadlufrcs are de<- 
ilraycd. 

The Europeans, who were moft“ powerful on the coaft of 
Xlloromandel^ thought fuch neighbours would utterly de- 
ftroy their trade; and they could never venture to fend 
money by their agent? to buy goods in the inland countries, 
as they .would certainly be plundered by thefe banditti. 
The defirc of preventing this evil, which muft ruin their 
fortunes, and deprive them of the benefit of their fettle- 
inents, fuggefted to their agents the idea of a new fyfteriii 

It was afferted, that, in the prefent lituation of IndoT* 
tan, it was impofGble to keep up ufefiil connexions without 
a military eftablilhment; that, at fo great a difiance from 
the mother-country, the expence could not poffibly be de¬ 
frayed out of the mere profits of trade, were they ever fo 
great; that therefore it was abfolutely neceffary to procure 
fufficient poffeffions to anfwer thefe great expences j and 
confequently, that the poffeffions muft be confiderable. 

This argument, probably fuggefted to conceal infatiable 
avarice or boundlefs ambition, and which the paffion for 
conqueft may have bccafioned to be confidered as a very 
ftrong one, may perhaps be a mere illufion. A variety of 
natural, moral, and political, reafons may be urged in oppo- 
fition to it. We fhall only infift upop one, which is found¬ 
ed upon a faX. From the Portiiguefe, who firft attempted 
to aggrandize themfelves in India, to the Englifh, who 
clofe the fatal lift of ufurpers, not one acquifition, however 
important pr trifling, except Ben^l and the fpice iflands, 
hath ever paid the expence of taljhg and. fupporting it. 
The more extenfive the poffeffions have been, the greater 
has been the expence of maintaining them to the ambitious 
power that had, by whatever means, acquired them. 

This is what will always happen. Every nation that has 
obtained a large territory will be defirous of prefervjni jit. 
It will think there is no fafety but in fortified places, and 
will conftantly multiply them. This warlike appearance 
will deter the hufbandmau and the artift, who will not cx- 
peX to enjoy tranquillity. The neighbouring princes will 
grow jealous, and will juftly be afraid of falling a ptey tp a 
trading nation now become a conquering one. In epnie. 
quence of this, they will be deviling means to ruin- an bp- 
preffor, whom they bad admitted into their harbours, wicK 
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iOO Other viiw th»n to increitfe their own trftfures attd 
power. If they find themfelves under a nccelfity of enter¬ 
ing into a treaty, they will, at the inftant of figning, fectet- 
Jy vow the dettrudton of their new ally. Falfchood wffl 
be the bafis of all their agreements ; ^and the longer they 
have been forced to diffemble, the more time tjney will 
have had to prepare the means deftined to deftroy their 
enemy. 

The juft apprehenfion of thefe perfidies will oblige the 
ufurpers to be always upon their guard. If they arc to be 
defended by Europeans, what a confumption of men for the 
mother-country 1 what an expence to raife them, to tranf- 
port them into thefe countries, to maintain and recruit 
them! If, from a principle of economy, they content them- 
felves with the Indian troops, what can be expefted from a 
eonfufed and unprincipled multitude, whofe expeditions al¬ 
ways degenerate into robbery, and conftantly end in a 
fhameful and precipitate flight ? Their principles, whether 
natural or moral, are fo weakened, that even the defence of 
their gods and their own houfeholds could never infpire the 
boldcft among them with any thing beyond a fudden and 
tranfient exertion of intrepidity. It is not probable that 
foreign interefts, ruinous to their country, fhould ever ani¬ 
mate men whofe minds are funk in indolence and corrup¬ 
tion ; is it not mpre probable that they will be ever ready 
to betray a caufe they abhor, and in which they find no 
immediate and lafting advantage ? 

To thefe inconveniencies will be added a fpirit of extor¬ 
tion and plunder, which even in,the times of peace vn’ll 
nearly rclemble the devaftations of war. The agents, in- 
trufted with thofe remote concerns, will be dtfirous of mak¬ 
ing rapid fortunes. The flow and regular profits of trade 
they will not attend to, but will endeavour to promote 
fpeedy revolutions in order to acquire great wealth. They 
wjll have occafioped innumerable evils before they can be 
controuled by authority at the diftance of fix tboufand 
leagues. This authority will have no force againft rnillions; 
or the perfons intrufted w'ilih it will arrive too late to pre¬ 
vent the fall of nu edifice fupported on fo weak a founda¬ 
tion. 

This refult makes it needlcfs to inquire into the nature of 
.the political engagements the Europeans have entered inCi0 
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wkh thjC pfdwers of India. If thefe great acquiihions be 
preUklicial^ treaties made to procure them caniiot be 
rational. If the merchants of Europe be wife, they will 
forego the rage of coiiqucft, and the flattering hopes of 
liolding the balance of Afla. 

The court of Delhi will finallv fink under the weight of 
inteftine divifions, or fortifne will raifc up a prince capable 
of reftoring it. The government will rennam feudal, or 
once more become defpotic. The empire will be divided 
into many independent ftates, or will be fubjed only to cmc 
mafter. Either the Marattas or the moguls will become a 
ruling power; but the Europeans fhould not be concerned 
ii|, thefe revolutions; whatever be the fate of Indoftan, the 
Indians will dill continue their manufadures, our merchants 
will purchafe them, and fell them again to us. 

It would be necdlefs to allege, that the fpirit which has 
always prevailed in thofe countries hag forced us to depart 
from their common rules of trade; that we are in arms upoa 
the coafls; that this pofition unavoidably obliges us to in¬ 
terfere with the affairs of our neighbours ; and that, if 
avoid all intcrcourfd^vith them, fuch a referve will certainly 
prove extremely detrimental to our interells. Thefe fears 
will appear grouadlefs to feofible men, who know that a 
war in tkofe diftant regions muft be ftiil more fatal to the 
Europeans than to the natives; and that the confequence 
will be, that we muft either^ fubdue the whole, which is 
fcarccly poffible, or be for ever expelled from a country 
where it is our advantage to maintain our conne6iion8« 

The love of order and tranquility would even make it 
defirable to extend ihefe pacifle views ; and, far from think¬ 
ing that great pofTcflions are ncceflary, time will probably 
dilcover even the inutility of fortified polls. The Indians 
art; naturally gentle and humane, though crufhed under the 
fevere yoke of defpotifm. The nations who formerly traded 
with them, always commended them for their candour and 
honefly. The Indians are now in a flate of confufion, 
equally alarming to them and to uS« Our ambition has. 
carried difeord into all parts of their country, and our ra» 
pacioufnefs has infpired them with hatred, fear, and con¬ 
tempt for our continent; they look upon us as conquerors, 
ufurpers. and oppreflbrs, fanguinary and avaricious^ motu 
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This is the charadler we have acquired in the Eaft. Our 
examples have incrcafed the number of their national viceS) 
at the fame time that we have taught them to be in guard 
againil ours. 

If in our tranfa^^ions with the Indians we had been guid¬ 
ed by principles of probity; if we had (hewn them, that 
mutual advantage is the bails of commerce ; if we had en¬ 
couraged their cultivation and manufaflurcs, by exchanges 
equally advantageous to both j we (hould infehfibly have 
gained their afFe^lions. If we had fortunately taken care 
to prtferve thcii confidence in our dealings with them, wc 
might have removed their prejudices, and, perhaps, changed 
their form of government.. We fhould have fucceeded fo 
far as to have lived among them, and trained up civilized 
nations around us, who would have prote<^led our fettle- 
inents for our mutual intercfls. Every one of our efta- 
blllhments would have been to each nation in Europe as 
their native country, where they would have found a fure 
protedion. Our fituation in India is the confequcnce of 
our profligacy and of the fatiguinary fyftems we have intro¬ 
duced there. The Indians imagine nothing is due to us, 
becaufe all our adions have (hewn, that we did not think 
otirfelvcs under any ties With refped to them. 

This (late of perpetual contention is difpleaflng to moft 
of tire Afiatic nations, and they ardently wilh for a 
happier change. The difordcr of our affairs muft have in- 
fpired us with the fame fentiments. If we be all in the 
fame difpofitions, and if one common intcreft (hould really 
incline us to peace and harmony, the moft effedtial way to 
attain this defirable end would perhaps be, that all the 
European nations, who trade to India, (hould agree among 
themfelves to preferve a neutrality in thofe remote feas, 
which (hould never be interrupted by the difturbances that 
fo frequently happen on our own continent. If we could 
once confider ourfclves as members of one great common¬ 
wealth, we (hould not Want thofe forces which make us 
odious abroad, and niihbUs at home. But, as our prefejnt 
fpirit of difeord will hot permit us to exped that fuch a 
change can foon take place, it remains only that wc now 
confider, whether Europe ought ft ill to carry on the com¬ 
merce of India by charter companies, or to make it a free 
trade. 
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Ir this qucftion were to he decided Whether Evropo 
upon general principles, it would be eafiljr ‘ ought to lay open 
anfwtred. If wc alk whether, in a date the trade to 
which allows any particular branch of dia» 
trade, every citizen has a right to partake 
of it; the anfwcr is fo plain as to leave no room for dif- 
coffion. It would be unnatural that fubjefls, who (hare 
alike the burden and public cxpence of civil focicty, (hould 
not be alike partakers of the benefits arifmg frotn the 
compad that unites them: they would have caufc to comr 
plain, that they fullain all the inconveniencies of fociety^ 
and arc deprived of the advantages they expeded to receive 
from it. 

On the other hand, political notions are perfedly recon^ 
cilable with thefe ideas of juftice. It is well known that 
freedom is the very foul of commerce, and that nothing clfe 
can bring it to perfedion. It is generally allowed that 
competition awakens induftry, and gives it all the vigour 
it is capable of acquiring. Yet for upwards of a cen^ 
tury, the pradice has conHantly been contradidory to thefe 
principles. 

All the nations of J^urope, that trade to India, carry on 
that commerce by exclufive companies ; and it mull be con* 
fefied, that this pradice is plaufible, becaufe it is hardly 
conceivable that great and enlightened nations fhould have 
been under a miftake for above an hundred years on fo im¬ 
portant a point, and that neither experience nor argument 
fhould have undeceived them. We muft conclude, there¬ 
fore, that cither the advocates for libeity have given too 
great a latitude to their principles, or that the favourers of 
exclufive privilege have too flrcnuoufly afferted the mecdr 
fity of fuch limitations; poffibly, both parties, from too 
great an attachment to their refpedive opinions, have been 
deceived, and are equally difiant from the truth. 

Ever fince this famous quellion has been debated, it has 
always been thought to be a very fimplc one j it has always 
been fuppofed that an India company nwft necefTarily be 
exclufive, and that its exiftence was cffcntially conneded 
with its privilege. Hence the advocates for a free trade 
have afferted that exclufive privileges were odiou;s; and, 
therefore, that there ought to be no company. Their op¬ 
ponents have argued, on the contrary, that the nature of 
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things required a company ; and therefore that there muft 
be an exclusive charter* But if we can make it appear that 
the rcafons urged, againft charters prove nothing againft 
companies in general, and that the circumftanccs which 
may render it neceflary to have an India company, do not 
fupply any argurncrit in favour of a charter ; if we can de- 
monftrate that the nature of things requires, indeed, a 
powerful aflbeiation, a company for the India trade ; but 
that the exclufivc charter is conne6^ed only with particular 
caufes, infomuch that the company may exift without the 
charter; we fhall then have traced the fource of the com¬ 
mon error, and found out the folution of the difficulty. 

Let us inquire what conftitutes the particular nature of 
commercial tranfa£tions. It is the climate, the produce, 
the diftance of places, the form of the government, the ge¬ 
nius and manners of the people who are fubjeft to it. In 
the trade with India, the merchant muft undertake a voy¬ 
age of fix thoufand leagues in fcarch of the commoditiei 
which the country fuppUea: he muft arrive there at a cer¬ 
tain feafon, and wait till another for the proper winds to 
return home. Therefore cverv voyage takes up about two 
yeart, and the proprietors of the vefTels muft wait this time 
for their returns. This is the lirft and a very material cir- 
cumftance. 

/The nature of a goyernment in which there is neither 
fafety nor property will not permit the people to have any 
puiblic marts, or to lay up any ftores. Let us reprefeut to 
ourfclves men who are depreifed and corrupted by defpot- 
ifm, workmen who are unable to undertake any thing of 
themfelves \ and, on the other hand, nature more liber^ in 
her gifts, than power is rapacious, fupplying a ftothful 
people with food fufficient for their wants and their defires \ 
and we fhall wonder that any induftry ftiould be found in 
India. And indeed it may be affirmed, that fcarce any 
inanufadnre would be carried on there, if the workmen 
were not encouraged by ready money, or if the goods were 
not engaged for a year before they are wanted. One third 
of the money is paid at the time the work is ordered, an¬ 
other when it is half done, and the remainder on delivery of 
the goods. From this mode of payment there is a confi- 
derable difference made, both in price and in the quality of 
the goods j but from hence likcwife arifes a neceffity tf 
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having capital ottt a year longer, that la, three years 
infl«i 3 of two. This is an alarming circwmftance for a 
private rtian, efpecially if \vc confidcr the kjgcnefs of the 
capital that ia reqmdte for Aieh undertakings. 

As the charges of navigation and the riiksare very great,, 
they cannot be fupparted without bringing home complete 
cargoes, that is, cargoes of a million or a million and a half - 
of livres [from 41,^6!. 138.4$!. to 62,500!.} at prime coft 
in India. Where fhalt we find merchants, or even men 
pofleiFed of a fufficient capital to enable them to advance 
inch a Aim, to be reimburfed only at the end of three 
years ? Undoubtedly there are very few in Europe; and 
among thofe who might have the power, fcarce any would 
have the will. If we confult experience, we, fhall find that 
men of moderate fortunes only are the perfons who arc in¬ 
clined to run great rilks, in order to make great profits. But - 
when one# a man is polTcfled of an ample fortune, he is inclin« 
cd to enjoy it, and to enjoy it with fecurity. The defire of 
riches cannot indeed be fatisfied by the poflellion of them, 
which, on the contrary, frequently, incrcafes it; but, at the 
fame time, the pofTefiion 0/ wealth furaifhes various meani > 
of gratifying, that dcfire without either trouble or danger. ^ 
This opens to our view the neceffity of entering into affoi* 
ciations, where a number of men will not fcruple to be con¬ 
cerned, becaufc every individual will venture but a fmall 
part of hts fortune, and will rate the meafdre of his proiita 
upon the united (lock of the whole fociety. This neceflity 
will appear ftiU more evident, if we confider how the bull* 
nefs of buying and felling is managed in India, and what 
precautions it requires#. 

To make a previous agreement for a cargo, above fifty 
different agents muff be employed, who arc difperfcd in dit 
ferent parts, at the difiance of three, four,^ and five hun¬ 
dred leagues from each other. When the work is done,^ 
it inuil be examined and meafured \ otherwife the goods 
would fqon. be found faulty, from the want of honelty fit 
the workmen,. who are equally corrupted by the nature of 
their government^ and by the infiueRce of crimes of every, 
kind which the Europeans have fet them the example of " 
for thefe three centuries paft. 

After all thefe details, there are ftill other operations re- 
maming equ^y neceffary. There muft be whitilers, meii^i 
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to beat the Hnens, packers, and bleaching grpundsi which 
muft be fupplied with pools of water lit tor the purpofe* 
It would certainly be very difficult for individuals to attend 
and to obferve all thefe precautions; but even admitting it. 
poilible for induftry to cfFe£l this, yet it could only be done 
as long as each of them could keep up a continued trade, 
and regularly fhip off frefh cargoes. All thefe particulars 
arc not to be executed in a fhort time, and not without 
cftabliflied connexions. Every private man, therefore, 
fhould be able to fit out a fhip annually during three years, 
that is, to difburfe four millions of livres [i 66 , 6661 . 139. 
4 d.] This is evidently impoffible •, and it is plain that fuch 
an undertaking can oaly be carried into execution by a 
fociety. 

But, perhaps, fome commercial houfes will be eftabliflied 
in India, on purpofe to tranfaX this previous bufinefs, and 
to keep cargoes in readinefs for the fliips that arc to be fent 
off to Europe. 

This eftablifhment of trading houfes at fix thoufand 
leagues from the mother-country, with the immenfe (lock 
that would be lequifite to pay the weavers in advance, 
feems to be a vifionary fcheme, inconfiftent with reafon 
and experience. Can it be ferioufly imagined that any 
merchants, who have already acquired a fortune in Europe, 
will tranfmit it to Afia to purchafe a dock of muflins, in 
expeXation of fhips that, perhaps, may never arrive, or, if 
they fliould, may be but few in number, and may uot have 
a fufficient capital to purchafe with ? On the contrary, wc 
fee that every European, who has made a fmall fortune in 
India, is defirous of returning home; and, xnftead of en- 
deavoriring to increafe it by thofe eafy methods that private 
trade and the fervice of the companies offers in that coun¬ 
try, he is rather anxious to come and enjoy it with trAp- 
quillity in his own. 

If other proofs and examples were peceflary, we need 
only attend to what paifes in America. If we could 
fuppofe that commerce, and the hopes of the profits arifing 
from it, were capable of alluring rich Europeans to quit 
their patiVc country, it would certainly be in order to fettle 
in that part of the world which is much nearer than Afia> 
a^nd where they would find the fame laws and manners as in 
Europe. It might naturally be fuppofed that the mccr 
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chants (hould previoufly biiy up the fugars of the plantcnr* 
and readinefs to be delivered to the European 

fhips as foon as they arrive, on receiving other commoditiei 
in exchange, which they would afterwards fcU tp the plant¬ 
ers when they wanted them. But it is quite the contrary. 
The merchants fettled in America are nothmtf more than 
commiffaries or faftors, who tranfaA the exch^es between 
the planters and the Eur^eans; and are fo far from being 
able to carry on any conuderable trade on their own ac¬ 
count, that, when a fhiphas not met with an opportunity of 
difpofing of her lading, it is left in truft, on tne account of 
the owner, in the hands of the commilfary to whom it was 
configned. It is reafonable, therefore, to conclude, that 
what is not pradifed in America would ftill be lefs fo in 
Afia, where a larger ftock would be wanted, and greater 
difficulties muft be encountered. Add to this, that the 
fuppofed cftablifhment of commercial houfes in India would 
not fuperfede the neceffity of forming companies in Europe j 
becaufc it would be equally neceflary to difburfe twelve or 
fifteen hundred thoufand livres [from 50,000!. to 62,5001.1 
for the fitting ^ut of every fhip, which could never return 
into the flock till the third year at fooneft. 

This neceffity being once proved in every poffiblc cafe, 
it is manifell that the trade of India is of fuch a nature, 
that very few merchants, if any, can undertake it upon 
their own capital, or carry it on by themfelves, and without 
the help of a great number of partners. Having demon- 
lb ated the neceffity of thefe focieties, we muft now endea¬ 
vour to prove, that their intereft, and the nature of things, 
would incline them to unite in one and the fame com- 
PW* 

This propofition depends upon two principal reafons; 
the danger of competition in the purchafes and falcs, and 
tbc neceffity of affortments. 

The competition of buyers and fellers reduces the com- 
modities to their juft value. When the competition of 
fellers, is greater than that of buyers, the goods fell for 
lefs than they are worth ; and when there arc more buyers 
than fellers, their price is raifed beyond their ordinary va¬ 
lue. Let us apply this to the India trade. 

When we fuppofc that this trade will extend in propor¬ 
tion to the number of private ihips fent there, we are nott 

N.6.. 
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aware that this multiplicity will only increafe the competi¬ 
tion on the fide of the buyers; whereas it is not in our 
power to increafe it on the fide of the fellers. It is juft 
the fame as if we were to advife a number of traders to bid 
over one another, in order to obtain their goods at a cheap¬ 
er rate. <4^ 

The Indians fcarce make any confumption of the pro- 
^ce either of our lands or manufadures. They have few 
wants, little ambition, and no great (hare of induftry. They 
would readily difpenfe with the gold and filver of Ameri¬ 
ca, which is fo far from procuring them any enjoyments, 
that it only fervcs to fupport the tyranny under which they 
arc opprefled. Thus, as all objedh of exchange have no 
value but in proportion to the wants or the fancy of the 
exchangers, it is evident that in India our commodities are 
worth very little, while thofe we buy there are of great va¬ 
lue. As long as no Indian (hips come into our harbours 
to carry away our (luffs and our metals, we may venture to 
affirm, that thofe people are in no want of us, and will con- 
fequcntly make their own terms in all their dealings with us. 
Hence it follows, that the greater number there arc of 
European merchants who arc concerned in this trade, the 
more the produce of India will rife, and our own fink, in 
w^t^e; and that at laft it will be only by immenfe exports 
that we (hall be able to procure any Indian goods. But if, in 
confequcnce of this order of things, each particular fociety 
be obliged to export more money, without bringing home 
more goods, its trade mud be very difadvantageous, and the 
fame competition that began its ruin in Afia will complete 
it in Europe; becaufe the number of fellers being then 
greater, while that of buyers ftill continues the fame, the 
locieties will be obliged to fell at a lower price, aft^ hav¬ 
ing bought at an advanced one. 

The article of affortments is not of lefs confequcnce. By 
affortments is meant the combination of all the feveral forts 
of commodities that the different parts of India produce 5 
a combination which is proportioned to the prefent plenty 
or fcarcity of each kind of commodity in Europe. On 
this chiefly depends the fuccefs and all the profits of the 
trade. But nothing would be more difficult in the pra^icc 
for private focieties than this affortment. How, indeed, 
thefe fmall focietksi vneonneAed with each oxher,t 
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whofe intercft it is to conceal their mutual tranfaAlohs^ 
quire the knowledge that is rcquifitc for this important pturi 
pofe ? How could they diredt fuch a multitude of agents at 
mull be employed ? It is plain that the fupcrcargoes and 
commilTaries, incapable of general ricws, would be all diking 
for the fame fort of goods at the fame time^ in hopes of mak- 
ing a greater profit. This would of courfe enhance the price 
of that article in India, and lower it in Europe^ to iht 
great detriment of the owners, and of the nation in general. 

All thefe confiderations would certainly be perceived by 
the captains of /hips and by the men of projperty, who 
would be folicited to enter into thefe focieties. They 
would be difeouraged by the fear of having a competition 
w’ith other focieties, eitner in the purchafe, the fale; or 
the making up of the a/Tortments. The number of thefe 
focieties would foon be reduced; and trade, in/lead of 
extending, would conftantly decline, and at laft be entirely 
lo/l. 

It would, therefore, be for the intereft of thefe private 
focieties, as we have before obferved, to unite together; 
bccaufe then all their agents, both on the coafts of Coro¬ 
mandel, and on that of Malabar and in Bengal, being 
united and diredled by one confiftent fyftem, would jointly 
labour in the feveral fadlories to colled proper aifortments 
for the cargoes that were to be fent away from the chief 
fadory, fo that the whole /hould make a complete aflbrt- 
ment when brought home, being colleded upon an uniform 
plan, and proportioned according to the orders and inilruo- 
tions fent from Europe. 

But it would be in vain to exped that any fuch union 
could take place without the affiftance of government. In 
fome cafes men require to be encouraged ; and it is chiefly, 
as in the prefent inllance, when they arc afraid of being 
denied that protedion which they ftand in need of, or ap- 
prehenfive that favours may be granted to others which 
may be injurious to them. Government would find it their 
inttre/l to encourage this afiboiation, as it is certainly the 
fureft, if not the only, way to procure, at the moil reafon- 
able prices, the India godds that are wanted fqr home con- 
fumption, and for exportation. This truth will appear 
more ftriking from a very fimple inllance. 

Let us fuppofe ^ merchant, who freights a fhip for It)d& 
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with a confidcrabk (lock. Will he commiffion feveral 
agents at the fame place to buy the goods he wants ? This 
cannot reafonably be fuppofed; becaufe he will be fcniible, 
that, each of them endeavouring to execute his orders with 
as much fccrccy as poflible, they would ncceflarily injure 
one another, and muft confcquently enhance the price of. 
the goods ; fo that he would have a Icfs quantity of the 
commodity for the fame fum, than if he had employed but 
one agent". The application is eafy; government is the 
merchant, and the company is the agent. 

We have now proved only,that in the India trade, the 
nature of things requires that the fubjeds of one country 
(hould unite into one company, both for their own intcrefl: 
and for that of the (late; but.nothing has yet appeared, 
from whence it can be inferred that this company muft be 
an excluftve one. We imagine, on the contrary, that the 
exclufive privilege always granted to thefc companies de¬ 
pends on particular caufes, which have no effential connee* 
tion with this trade. 

When the feveral nations in Europe began to find that 
it was their intereft to take a part in the trade of India, 
which individuals refufed to do, though none were excluded^ 
from it, they found themfelvcs under the necelfity of form* 
ing companies, and giving them every encouragement that 
fo difficult an undertaking required. Capitals were advan¬ 
ced to them ; they were invefted with all the attributes of 
ibvereign power; permitted to fend ambaftadors ; and em¬ 
powered to make peace and war ; a fatal privilege, which,, 
unfortunately for them and for mankind, they have too 
often cxcrcifed. It was found neceflary at the fame time 
to fecure to them the means of indeinni^ing themfelves. 
for the expences of fettlements, which muft be very confi- 
derable. This gave rife to exclufive privileges, which at 
firft were granted for a terra of years ; and afterwards. 
made perpetual, from circumftanccs which we (hall now 
explain. 

The brilliant prerogatives granted to the companies, were, 
in fa£l, fo many impediments to trade. The right of hav¬ 
ing fort reffes, implied the neceffity of building and defend-* 
ing them 5 that of having troops implied the obligation of 
paying and recruiting them. It was the fame with regard 
to the permiffion of fending ambaffadors, and concluding.^ 
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treaties with the lodtan princes. All thefe pri^fleges were 
attended with expenees merely of parade* ht only to 
check the progrefs of trade^ and to intoxicate the agenH 
and faftors fent bv the companies into India, who oa 
their arrival fancied thcmfelvcs fovcrcigns, and aftcd ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Nations, however, found it very convenient to have fome 
kind of fettlements in Afia, which apparently were attend«r 
ed with no coft ; and as it was reafonable, while the com* 
panics bore all the expenccs, that all the profits (hould be 
fccured to them, the privileges have been continued. But 
if the feveral nations, infiead of attending only to this pre¬ 
tended economy, which could be but temporary, had ex¬ 
tended their views to futurity, and conneded all the events 
which mu ft naturally be brought about in the courfe of a 
number of years; they muft have forefecn that the expell¬ 
ees of fovcrcignty, which can nev^r be afeertained, becaufe 
they depend upon numberlefs political contingencies, would 
in time abforb both the profits and the ftock of a trading 
company; that then the public treafury muft be exhaufted, 
to ailift the chartered company ; and that this aftiftance* 
being granted too late, could only remedy the mifehiefs 
that had already happened, without removing the caufe of 
them ; fo that the companies would never rife to any de¬ 
gree of importance. 

But why fhould not ftates at length be undeceived ? Why 
fhould they not take upon themfelves a charge which pro¬ 
bably belongs to them, and the burden of which, after 
having cruftied the companies, muft finally fall upon them ? 
There would then be no further need of an exclufive privi¬ 
lege. The companies which fubfift at prefent, and arc of 
great importance on account of their old connexions and 
eftablifhed credit, would be fupported with the greateft 
care. The appearance of monopoly would vanifh for ever; 
and their freedom might enable them to purfue fome new 
track, which they could not think of while they were en¬ 
cumbered with the charges annexed to the charter. On 
the other hand, commerce, being open to all the members 
of the community, would profper and flourifh by their in- 
duftry,. new dlfcoverles would be attempted, and new cn- 
terprifes formed. The trade, from one part of India to 
aQother, having the certainty of a market in Europe* would 
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became confidertiblc and extcnfive. The companies, atten- 
trve to thefc improvements, would regulate their dealings 
by the fuccefs of private trade j and this emulation, which 
would not be injurious to any individual, would be benefi* 
eia! to the feveral ftates, 

Wc apprehend this fyflem would tend to reconcile all 
interefts, and would be confiftent with all principles. It 
feems to be liable to no reafonable objeftion, either on the 
part of the advocates for the exclufive charter, or of thofe 
who contend for a free trade. 

If the former (hould affert, that the companies, without 
the exclufive charter, would have but a precarious exiftence>i 
and would foon be ruined by private traders; I (hould an- 
fwer them, that they were not fincere, when they affirmed 
that private trade could never fuccecd. For, if it could 
poffibly occafion the ruin of that of the companies, as they 
now pretend, it can only efFedl this by engroffing every 
branch of their trade againft their will, by a fuperiorky of 
powers, and by the afeendant of liberty. Befides, what is^ 
ft that really conftitutes our companies ? It is their (lock, 
their (hips, their fadlories, or their exclufive charter. What 
is it that has always ruined them ? Extravagant cxpences, 
abufes of every kind, vifionary undertakings; in a word,,, 
bad adminiftration, far more deftrudlive than competition. 
But if the diftribution of their powers be made with pru-* 
dence and economy, if the fpirit of property dired their 
operations, there is no obftacle which they cannot furmount,., 
no fuccefs which they may not exped. 

But would not this fuccefs give umbrage to the advocates 
for freedom ? Would they net in their turn urge, that thofe 
rich and powerful companies would alarm private men, and: 
in fdme mcafure deftroy that general and abfokitc freedom > 
which is fo neceffary to trade ^ 

We (hould not be furprifed at this objedion from them ; 
for men, both in their adions and opinions, arc more com¬ 
monly guided by fyftem than by fads. I do not except 
from this error the greateft part of our writers upon reve¬ 
nue. Commercial and civil liberty are the two tutelar 
deities of mankind, which we all reverence as well as they^ 
But, that we may not be inftuenced by mere words, let us 
attend to the idea they are meant to convey. Let us aik 
thofe enthufiafts for liberty, what they would wifb^ whcir- 
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thcr the}r would have the laws enthely abolilh iHofe aU« 
dent companies, that every citizen might freely partake of 
this trade, and ihould equally have the fame means of pro# 
curing the enjoyments of life, and the fame refourccs to 
raife a fortune ? But if fuch laws, with all their appearance 
of liberty, are in fa6l totally cxclufivc, let urnot be induced 
by this falfe reafoning to adopt them. When the ftatc 
allows all its members to carry on a trade that requires a 
large ftock, and which confequently very few are able tb 
undertake^ I would afk, what advantage arifes to the 
people in general from this regulation ? It feems as if one 
meant to laugh at their credulity, in permitting them to 
undertake what they cannot execute. If the companies 
Ihould be totally fupprefled, there will be no India tradei 
or it will be only carried on by a few capital merchants# 

I will go further ftill, and, waving the confideration of 
the exclufivc charter, venture to affirm that the India com¬ 
panies, from the nature of their formation, have given op¬ 
portunities to feveral people to become fharers in their 
trade, who would otherwile never have been concerned in 
it. Let us take a review of the number of perfons, in all* 
ftations, and of all ages, that are proprietors, and partake 
of the profits of the trade, and it muft be owned, that it 
would have been far more circumferibed if it had been in 
private hands ; that the formation of companies has only 
diffufed while it feemed to reilrain it ; and that the mode¬ 
rate price of the fhares mult be a powerful motive to the 
people, to wifh for the prefervation of an eftablilhment, 
which opens to them a track from which they wOuld for 
ever have been excluded by a free trade. 

We believe, indeed, that both companies and private men 
might equally fucceed without injuring one another, or 
creating any mutual jcaloufies. The companies might ftill 
purfue thole great objeds, which, by their nature and ex¬ 
tent, can only be managed by a wealthy and powerful affo- 
ciation. Private men, on the contrary, would confine 
themfelves to fuch objeds as are fcarcely attended to by A 
great company, but might, by proper economy, and the 
combination of many fmall fortunes,, become a fource of 
riches to them. ^ 

Statefmen, who by their talents are called to the'diredioA 
of public affairs, muft determine this point, and redify tlit 
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ideas of ah obfcure citizen^ who may have been milled by 
hfs want of experience. The fyftcm of politics cannot too 
foon nor too deeply be applied to regulate a trade which fo 
efientially concerns the fate of nations, and will probably 
always be an obje£l of the greatcft importance. 

To put an end to all intercourfc between Europe and 
India, that luxury, which has made fuch rapid progrefs in 
our part of the world, fhould be banifhed from every ftate. 
Our effeminacy fhould not create a thoufand wants un¬ 
known to our forefathers. The rivalfhip of trade fhould 
no longer agitate the feveral nations who , vie with each 
. other in amaffuig riches. Such a revolution fhould take 
place in the manners, cufloms, and opinions of men, as is 
never likely to happen. Our actions fhould be regulated 
according to the principles of nature, which we feem to 
have abandoned for ever. 

Such are the laft reflexions fuggefted to us with refpeX to 
the connexions of Europe with Afia t let us noVr turn our 
thoughts to Americat 


BOOK VI. 

EISCOT&RY OF AMERICA. CONQUBSt OF MEXICO $ AND 
SETTLEMENTS OF THE SFANIARDS IN THAT PART OF 
THB NEW WORLD. 


JParallcl of an* A NCI ENT hiftory prefents a magm* 
cient and modem ficent fccne to our view. The luc- 

biflory* ceffive reprefentation of great revolutions, 

heroic manners, and extraordinary events, 
will become more and more interefting, the more uncom¬ 
mon it is to meet with incidents that bear any refcmblance 
to them. The period of founding and of fubverting em¬ 
pires lis pall. The man before whom ** tbe woild was 
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filcnt/* is to more. The fcveral nations of the earth, 
after repeated (hocks, after all the ft niggles between am¬ 
bition and liberty, feem at length totally reconciled with 
the wretched tranquillity of fervitude. Battles arc now 
fought with cannon, for the purpofe of taking a few towns, 
and of gratifying the caprices of a few powerful men ; for¬ 
merly they were fought with the fword, in order to over¬ 
throw and to eftablifti kingdoms, or ..to avenge the natural 
rights of mankind. The hiftory of the world is become in- 
fipid and trifling; and yet men arc not become more 
happy. A regular and conftant fyftem of oppreflion has 
fucceeded to the tumults and ftorms of conqueft ; and 
we behold, with a degree of indifference, the various ranks 
of flaves afl'aflinating each other with their chains, for the 
amufement of their mafters. 

Europe, that part of the globe which has moft influence 
over the reft, feema to have fixed itfelf on a folid and dur¬ 
able foundation^ It is compofed of communities that arc 
almoft equally powerful, enlightened, extenfive, and jealous. 
They will encroach perpetually upon each other; and, iii 
the midft of this continued fluduation, fome will be extend¬ 
ed, others more limited, and the balance will alternately in¬ 
cline to different fidea, without ever being entirely deftroy- 
cd. The fanaticifm of religion, and the fpirit of conqueft, 
thofc two difturbers of the univerfe, operate no longer as 
they have done. That facred lever, wnofe extremity was 
attached to the earth, and whofe centre of motion was in 
heaven, is now broken, or much weakened; and kings be¬ 
gin to idifeover, not for the happinefs of their people, which 
concerns them little, but for their own private intereft, that 
the objedi of the fitft importance is to obtain riches and fe- 
curity. Hence large armies are kept up, frontiers are for-- 
tified, and trade is encouraged. 

A fpirit of barter and exchange hath arifen in Europe, 
that feems to open a vaft feene of fpcculation to individuals, 
but is only confident with peace and tranquillity. A war^' 
among commercial nations, is a conflagration that deftroys 
them all. The time is not far off, when the fauftipn of 
government will extend to the private engagements between* 
lul^ccEis of diff^ent nations ; and when thofc bankruptcies, 
the effeds of which zft felt at immenfe diftances, will be-^ 
come concerns^of |overqixicnt. In thefe mercantile fiat^, 
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the difcovciy of an ifland, the importation of a new com" 
modity, the invention of feme ufeful machine, the conftruc" 
tion of a port, the eftablifhment of a fadlory, the carrying 
off a branch of trade from a rival nation, will all become 
tranfa^lions of the utmoft importance; and the annals of 
nations muft hereafter be written by commercial philofo* 
phers, as they were formerly by hiftorical orators. 

The difeovery of a new world was alone fufficient to 
furniih matter for our curiofity. A vaft continent, entirely 
uncultivated, human nature reduced to the mere animal 
Hate, fields without harvefts, treafurcs without proprietors, 
focieties without policy, and men without manners, what 
an interefting and inftrudlive fpedlacle would thefc have 
formed for a Locke, a BufFon, or a Montefquieu ! What 
could have been fo aflonifhing, fo affedling, as an account;^^ 
of their voyage I But the image of rude unpolifhed naturf 
is already disfigured. We (hall endeavour to colled the 
features of it, though now half effaced, as foon as we have 
deferibed, and delivered up to the execration of pofterity, 
thofe rapacious and cruel chriHians, whom chance unfor« 
tunately conduded to this other hemifphere. 

Ancient remlu^ Spain, which was known in the carlicft 
tionsofSfain, ages under the names of Hefperia and. 

Iberia, was inhabited by people, who, de¬ 
fended on one fide by the fca, and on the other by the 
Pyrenees, enjoyed in peace an agreeable climate and a fruit¬ 
ful country, and who governed themfelves according to 
their own cufloms. The fouthern part of this nation had 
in fomc degree emerged from its llate of barbarifm,' by 
fome trifling connedions it had formed with foreigners; 
but the inhabitants on the coafts of the ocean refembicd all . 
thofe nations which know no other occupation but that of 
the chafe. They were fo much attached to this kind of 
life, that they left the toils of agriculture to their wives; 
the fatigues of which they had encouraged them to fup- 
port by eftablifhing general aflemblies annually, in which 
thofe women, u’ho had moft diftinguifhed themfelves in the 
labpurs of agriculture, received public applaufe. 

Here we have an inflance of the weaker fex being em¬ 
ployed in the moft laborious occupations of life, either 
fevage or civilised ; the young girl, holding in her delicate. 
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hands the inflruments of hufbandiy; and her mptheri perhaps 
with child of a fecond or third infant, bending ^r body over 
the plough, and thrufting the p!ough»(hare or the fpade into 
the bofom of the earth during the moft exccfOvc heats. If 
I am not deceived, this phenomenon will appear to a man 
who reflects, one of the raoft aftonifhing that occurs in the 
fingular annals o£ our fpecics. It would be difficult to find 
a more Itrfking example of what refpe6f for national 
cuftoms can effedf; for there is lefs heroifm in expofing 
one’s life, than devoting it to conftant fatigue. But if fuch 
be the power of men colledlcd together over the minds of 
women, how much greater would that of women, in a col- 
IcAive body, be over the hearts of men ? 

Such was the fituation of Spain, when the Carthaginians 
turned their rapacious views upon a country filled with 
riches, which were unknown to. its inhabitants. Thefe 
merchants, whofe (hips covered the Mediterranean, intro¬ 
duced therafelves as friends, who came to barter feveral 
articles of convenience againft metals that were thought to 
be ufclefs. The temptations of a trade fo advantageous in ap¬ 
pearance, feduced the Spaniards fo powerfully, that they per¬ 
mitted thefe republicans to build upon their coafls houl’es for 
their occalional refidence, magazines for the fecurity of their 
merchandize, and temples for the cxercifc of their religion. 
Thefe eftablifhments infenfibly became fortified places, of 
which this power, whofe policy was fuperior to its military 
availed itfelf to enflave a credulous people, who were 
always divided among themfelvcs, and always irreconcilable 
in their enmities. By bribing fome, and intimidating 
others, Carthage fucceeded in fuhduing Spain, and even ef- 
fe6led this with Spanifh foldiers and SpaniHi wealth. 

When the Carthaginians were become mafters of the 
mott extenfivc and moll valuable part of this fine country, 
they feemed either to be ignorant of the means of eftablifh- 
ing their dominion there, or to negledl them. Inftead of 
continuing to appropriate to themfelves the gold and filver, 
with which the conquered nations were abundantly fiipplicd 
from .their mines, by exchanging commodities of little value 
for thofe metals, they chofe to feize them by force. Nor 
was this fpirit of tyranny confined to the body of the re¬ 
public ; It alfo influenced the generals, the officers, the 
private paen, and even the merchants. The violence pf 
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thefc proceedings threw the conquered provinces into a 
Hate of dcfpair, and excited in thofc which were yet free 
an extreme averfion for fo intolerable a yoke^ In this fitu- 
ation they all of them refolved to accept of afliftance, as 
fatal to them as their misfortunes were oppreflive. Spain 
became a theatre of jealoufy, ambition, and hatred, be¬ 
tween Rome and Carthage. 

The two commonwealths contended with great ohftinacy 
for the empire of this beautiful part of Europe ; and, per¬ 
haps, it would finally have belonged to neither of them, if 
the fipaniards had continued quiet fpeftators of the conteft, 
and left the rival nations time to deftroy each other. But 
they chofe to become adlors in the bloody feene, and thus 
reduced themfelves to be flaves to the Romans ; in which 
ftatc they remained till the fifth century. 

In a fhort time the degeneracy of thofc mailers of the 
world, infpired the favage nations of the north with the cn- 
terprifmg idea of invading the provinces that were ill go¬ 
verned and ill defended. The Suevi, the Alani, the Van¬ 
dals, and the Goths, pafled the Pyrenean mountains. Thefe 
barbarians, being robbers by yirofefiion, were incapable of 
becoming citizens, and made war upon each other. The 
Goths, fuperior in abilities or good fortune, fubdiied the 
reft, and reduced all the kingdoms of Spain into one ; 
which, notwithilanding the dcfc£ls in its conftitution, and 
the unbounded extortions of the Jews, who were the only 
merchants, fupported itfclf till the commencement of the 
eighth century. 

At this period, the Moors, who had fubdued Africa with 
that impetuofity which was the chara6lerillic of all their 
enterprifes, etofled the fea. They found in Spain a king 
deftitute of virtue and abilities; a multitude of courtiers, 
and no ftatefmen ; foldicrs devoid of courage, and generals 
without experience; an cfFcminatc people, holding the go¬ 
vernment in contempt, anddifpofed to change their mafln*; 
and they alfo found rebels, who joined them for the fake of 
plundering, burning, and maflacring all that oppofed them, 
in lefs than three years, the fovereignty of the Chriftians 
was deftroyed, and that of the infidels cftablilhed upon afo- 
lid foundation. 

Spain was indebted to its conquerors for tke firft princi¬ 
ples of taftc, humanity, politenefs, and philofophy j as alfo 
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for introducing into the country fcveral arts, and a confidtr. 
able trade. I'hefe brilliant profpefts were not of long du¬ 
ration. They were foon diiBpated by the niimbcrlcfs feds 
that arofe among the conquerors, and the irreparable fault 
they committed in eftabliihing diilindl fovereigns in all the 
principal towns of their dominions. 

During this time, the Goths, who, to fereen themfeWes 
from the power of the mohammedans, had fought an afy- 
)um in the extremity of the Afturias, were labouring under 
the yoke of anarchy, plunged in a barbarous ftate of ig* 
nor^nce, oppreffed by their fanatical priefts, languifhing 
under inexpreflible poverty, and perpetually haraffed by ci¬ 
vil wars* Under the influence of thefe calamities, far from 
thinking to avail themfclves of the divifions fubfifting 
among their enemies, they were fufficiently happy in being 
forgotten, or in not being known by them. But as foon 
as the crown, which was originally eledive, became here¬ 
ditary in the tenth century ; as foon as the nobility and 
bifhops became incapable of difturbing the ftate ; and that 
the people, raifed from llavery, were admitted to a (hare of 
the government; the national fpirit began to revive. The 
Arabians, attacked on every fide, were fucceftively ft ripped 
of their conquefts ; and at the end of the fifteenth century 
they had but one little kingdom remaining. 

Their fall would have been more rapid, had they engag¬ 
ed with a power that could have united, in one common 
centre, the conquefts it gained over them But the revo¬ 
lution was not affeded in this manner. The mohamme- 
dans were attacked by different chiefs, each of which was. 
at the head of a difttnd ftate. Spain was divided into as 
many kingdoms as it contained provinces; and, it was not 
till after a long lime, feveral fucceffions, wars, arul revolu- 
tions^ that thefe fmall ftates were at laft united in the two 
monarchies of Caftile and Arragon^ At length, the mar¬ 
riage of Ifiibclla with Ferdinand having happily joined all 
the crowns of Spain into one family, they found themfelvcs 
equal to the enterprife of attacking the kingdom of Gra¬ 
nada. . . 

This ftate, which fcarcely occupied one eighth part of the 
peninfula of Spain, had always been in a ftouriftung condi¬ 
tion from the time of the invafion of the Saracens; but its 
profperity had increafed in proportion as the fucceffci of the 
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diriftians had induced a gre^iter number of infidels to take 
refuge there. It coniiiled of three millions of inhabitants. 
Throughout the reft of Europe there were no lands fo well 
cultivated; manufadures fo numerous and improved; fo 
regular and fo extenfive a navigation. The public revenues 
amounted to feven millions of livres [291,666!. 138. 4d.3 
a prodigious fum at a time when gold and filver were very 
fcarce* 

Thefe feveral advantages, far from deterring the mon- 
archs of Caftile and Arragon from invading Granada, were 
the. motives that principally urged them to the enterprife. 
They were obliged to carry on a ten years bloody war, in 
order to fubdue this flourifliing province. The conqueft of 
it was completed by the furrender of the capital in the be¬ 
ginning of January 1492. 

Columbus forms It was in thefe glorious circumftances, 
the dejign of dif that Cliriftophcr Columbus, a man of oh-** 
coveritig Ame^ feure birth, whofe knowledge of aftrono* 
rica» my and navigation was far fuperior to that 

of his cotemporaries, propofed to the 
Spaniards, who were happy at home, to aggrandize them- 
fclves abroad. He was led by a fecret impulfe to imagine 
that another continent certainly exifted, and that he was 
the perfon deftined to difeover it. The idea of anti¬ 
podes, which fuperftition had condemned as heretical and 
impious, and reafon itfelf had treated as chimerical, appear¬ 
ed to this penetrating genius to have its foundation in 
truth. Tills idea, perhaps the greateft that ever entered 
into the human mind, took ftrong pofleflion of his imagin¬ 
ation ; and, having in vain propofed the acquifition of a 
new hemifphere to his native country Genoa, to Portugal, 
where he then refided, and even to England, which he 
might have expedled would readily have concurred in any 
maritime enterprife, he at laft communicated his views and 
his proe^ts to Ifabella. 

The minifters of this princefs, who looked upon the 
fcheme of difeovering a new world as the offspring of a 
difteinpered brain, treated the author of it for fome time 
with thofe airs of contemptuous infolence which men in 
office often put on with thofe who have nothing but genhi# 
to recommend them. But Columbus was not to be difeour- 
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aged by any difficulties ; he poffefTed, as all men do wbo 
engage in extraordinary enterprifes, a degree of enthufi^fm^ 
which renders them fuperior to the cavils of the ignorant^ 
the contempt of the proud, the mean arts of the covetous, 
and the delays of the indolent. At length, by perfeVer- 
ance, fpirit, and courage, joined to the arts of prudence 
and management, he furmounted every obftacic. Having 
obtained three fmall veffcls, and ninety men, he fet fail on 
the third of Auguft 1492, w^th the title of admiral arid 
viceroy of the iflands and territories he ihould difeover, and 
arrived at the Canaries, where it was his intention to caft 
anchor. 

These iflands, fituated at the diftance Columbus fails 
of five hundred miles from the coafts of* JirJl towards 
Spain, and of a hundred miles from the the Canaries. 
continent of Africa, are feven in number. 

They were known to the ancients by the name of the For¬ 
tunate iflands. It was at the moll weftern part of this 
fmall archipelago that the celebrated Ptolemy, who lived in 
the fecond century of the chriftian era, eftabliflied a firll 
meridian ; from whence he computed the longitudes of all 
the places, the geographical pofition of which he deter¬ 
mined. According to the judicious remark of three French 
aftronomers, who have publifhed curious and fo inilru6l- 
ive an account of a voyage in 1771 and 1772, he might 
have chofen Alexandria for this purpofe : but he was ap- 
prehenlive, without doubt, that this prediledion for hiS 
country might be imitated by others, and that fomc confu- 
fion might arife from thefe variations. The plan which this 
philofopher adopted, of taking for his firft meridian that 
which appeared to leave to the eall of it all the part of the 
world then known, was generally approved, and followed 
for feveral centuries. It is only in modern times, that fe- 
veral nations have improperly fubftituted to this meridian, 
that of the capital of their own empire. 

The habit that had been contra<fIed of repeating the name 
of the Fortunate iflands, did not prevent them from being to¬ 
tally negle(£led. Some navigators had certainly reconnoit- 
red anew thefe pagan territories, fince, in 1344, the court 
of Rome gave the property of them to Louis de la Cerda, 
one of the Infants of Caftile. Obftinately thwarted by the 
VollL O 
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head of his family, this prince had never yet been able to 
avail himfelf of this extraordinary liberality, when Bethen- 
court went from Rochelle, on the 6th of May 1402, and 
two months after felzed upon Lancerota. It being impoC- 
libic for him to proceed any farther with the forces he had 
remaining, this adventurer determined to pay homage to 
.^e king of Cailile of all the con^uells he fhould make* 
With the fuccours furniflied him by this monarch, he feiz- 
cd upon Fuerteventura in 1404, upon Gomera in 1405, 
and upon the ifle of Ferro in 1406. Canary, Palma, and 
Teperiffe, did not fubmit till 1483, 1492, and 1496. This 
archipelago, by the name of the Canary iflands, has ever 
fince made part of the Spanifh dominions, and has been go« 
verned by the laws of Caftile. 

The Canaries enjoy the advantage of a fky that is ge¬ 
nerally ferene. The heat is great on the coafts ; but the 
air is agreeably temperate upon the places that are a little 
higher ; and too cold upon fome of the mountains that arc 
coveted with fnow the greateft part of the year. 

All, or nearly all, the fruits and animals of the Old and 
of the New World thrive upon the different kinds of foil in 
thefe iflands. They furnifli oijs, fome filk, a great deal of 
perella *, and a confiderable quantity of fugar, inferior to 
that which comes from America, The corn they fupply is 
moft commonly fufficient for the confumption of the 
country ; and without mentioning liquors of an inferior 
kind, their exports in wine amount annually to ten or 
twelve thoufand pipes of malmfey. 

In 1768, the Canaries reckoned one hundred and fifty- 
five thoufand one hundred and fixty-fix inhabitants, exclu- 
five of five hundred and eight clergy, nine hundred and 
twenty-two monks, and feven hundred and forty.fix nuns. 
Twenty-nine thoufand eight hundred of thefe inhabitants 
yrerc embodied into a regiment. Thefe militia were no¬ 
thing at that period ; but they have fince been a little 
difeiplined, as well as all thp troops in the other Spanifh 
colonies. 

Although the audience, or fuperior tribunal of juflice, 
be in the ifland particularly called Canary, yet the ifland of 
Teneriffe, which is known by its volcanos, and by a moun- 


A fungous fubftance from which a red dye is extraifled. 
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tain which, according to the lateft and heft obfervations^ 
rifes one thoufand nine hundred and four toifcs above the 
level of the fea, is confidered as the capital of the archipe¬ 
lago. It is the moft extenfive, the richeft, and the mod 
populous. It is the refidence of the governor-general, and 
the feat of adminiftration. The traders, who arc almoft all 
Englifh or Americans, make their purchafes in its harbour 
of Sainte Croix, and take in their cargoes there. 

The money which thefe merchants bring to the iflands, 
feldom circulates in them. It is not carried off by the im¬ 
ports, fince they confift only in the monopoly of tobacco, 
and a tax of fix per cent, on all exports and imports : in- 
coufiderable refources, which mud be abforbed by the ex- 
pences of fovereignty. If the Canaries fend annually fif* 
teen or fixteen hundred thoufand livres [from 62,500!. to 
66 , 6661 . 138. 4d.] to the mother-country, it is for the fu- 
perftition of the crufades: it is for one half of the fird 
year’s falarics paid to the crown, by thofe who have obtain¬ 
ed any poft under government; it is for the droit des Imcesp 
fubftituted throughout the whole empire, to the obligation 
formerly impofed upon all titled perfons, of following the 
king to war : it is for one third of the revenue of the 
biflioprics, which, in whatever part of the world they may 
be, belongs to the government: it is for the produce of the 
lands acquired or preferved by fome families refiding in 
Spain : in a word, it is to defray the expences of thofe, 
who, by a reftlcfs difpofition, ambition, or the delire of ac¬ 
quiring knowledge, are prompted to quit the archipelago* 

So confiderable an exportation of fpecie has kept the 
Canaries conftantly exhauded. They would have emergc 4 
from this filuation, had they been fuffered peaceably to en¬ 
joy the liberty which, in 1057, was granted them, of fitting 
out every year for the other hemifphere, five Ihips laden 
with a thoufand tons of provifions or merchandize. Un¬ 
fortunately, the redraints put upon this trade at Cadiz, 
gradually reduced it to the fending of one very fmall vclfcl 
to Caracca. This tyranny is drawing to an end ; and wc 
fhall fpeak of its decline, after we have accompanied Colum¬ 
bus to the great feene upon which his genius and courage 
are going to be difplayed. 

On the fixth of September, the admiral quitted Gomera, 
where his loo feeble vcflels had been repaired, and his pra* 
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▼ifions renewed : he then abandoned the track purfued by 
preceding navigators; and direded his coiirfe weftward, 
in order to get into an unknown ocean. » 

In a little time, the fhips crews, terrified at the idea of 
the immenfe tra^l of fea that feparated them from their na¬ 
tive country, began to exprefs their fears. They murmur¬ 
ed, and the moft violent of the mutineers propofed feveral 
times that they fhould throw the author of their danger 
overboard. His moft zealous adherents were even without 
hope ; and he had now nothing to expe6l either from feve- 
rity or mildnefs. The admiral then fpake to them in the 
following terms : If the hind does not appear in three 

** days time, I give myfclf up to your refentment.*’ The 
fpeech was bold, but not rafti. 

For fome time paft, on founding, he had found a bot¬ 
tom, and from other circumftances, which are feldom de¬ 
ceitful, he had reafon to conclude that he was not far from 
the objecl of his purfuit. 

jirrlval of Co^ The New World was difeovered in the 
iumlw in the month of Odober. Columbus landed on 
New World. one of the Lucayas, or Bahama iflands, 
which he called San-Salvador, and took 
pofleflion of it in the name of Ifabella. No European at 
that time imagined that there could be any injuftice in 
feizing upon a country which was not inhabited by Chrif- 
tiani. 

The iflanders, on feeing the (hips, and a race of men fo 
different from themfelves, were terrified, and ran away. 
The Spaniards caught fome of them, treated them with 
great civility, and difmiffed them loaded with prefents. 

This behaviour entirely diffipated the fears of the whole 
nation: the inhabitants appeared upon the (bore without 
arms. Several of them came on-board. They viewed 
every thing with admiration. Their manners were free and 
open. They brought fruits. They affifted the Spaniards 
in getting on (hore, by taking them upon their (boulders. 
The inhabitants of the neighbouring iflands (hewed the fanoc 
obliging difpofition. The failors, fent by Colurfibus to 
make difeoveries, everywhere, met with the kindeft recep» 
tion. Men, women, and children, were employed in pfo* 
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curing provlfions for them. They filled the hammocks 
where they fiept with the fineft cotton. 

Tell me, reader, whether thefe were civilized people 
landing among favages, or favages among civilized people? 
Of what confequence was it that they were naked 5 that 
they dwelt in the midft of the forells, and lived under 
liuts ; that there was neither a code of laws among them, 
nor civil or criminal juftice, provided they were mild, hu¬ 
mane, beneficent, and pofleffed all the virtues that diftin- 
guifh the human fpecies ? Alas ! people with the fame be¬ 
haviour would have met with the fame reception every- 
where. Let us forget, if it be polTible, the inftant of this 
difeovery, this firft interview between two worlds, or ra¬ 
ther let us rccal it to our memory, only to increafe our dc- 
teftatlon of the one we inhabit. 

But it was gold the Spaniards wanted, and they foon 
found it. Several of the favages wore ornaments made of 
this precious metal, which they prefented to their new 
guefts} who on their pact were more difgufted with the 
naked appearance and fimplicity of thefe people, than 
touched with their kindnefs. They were incapable of dif- 
cerning in them the genuine characters of nature. Surprif- 
cd to find men of a copper colour without beards or hair 
on their bodies, they looked upon them as a race of imper- 
fc6t animals, who were only to be treated with humanity, 
till the necelTary information was obtained in regard to the 
ireighbouring countries, and the feat of the gold mines. 

Having taken a view of fevcral fmall- TJh Spaniard€ 
cr iilands, Columbus landed on the north make their JlrJi 
fide of a large one called by the natives fettlement in jf- 
Haytl; to which he gave the name of merica at St, 
Hifpaniola, and which is now called San Domingo, 
Domingo ; he was condu£led thither by 
feme favages of tlie other iflands, who accompanied him 
without the lead diftruft, and gave him to underiland, that 
it was the great illand which furniihed them with the metal 
the Spaniards were fo eager to acquire. 

The ifland of Hayti, which is two hundred leagues iu 
length, and fixty, and In forae places eighty, in breadth, is 
divided from call to weft by a chain of mountJ^ins, which 
occupy the centre of the Ifland, and arc for the moft part 
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fteep. It was dillributed into five populous kingdoms, the 
inhabitants of which lived in perfect amity. Their kings, 
who were called caciques, were fo much the more abfolute, 
as they were much beloved. The complexion of thefe peo¬ 
ple was much fairer than that of thofe in the other ifiands. 
They painted their bodies. The men went quite naked. 
The women wore a kind of cotton petticoat, which reach¬ 
ed no further than their knees. The girls, as well as the 
men, were naked. Their food was maize, roots, fruit, and 
ftell fifli. As they were temperate, nimble, and adive, but 
not ftrong, they were averfe from labour. They lived free 
from care in a ftate of agreeable indolence. Their time 
was fpent in dancing, diverfion, and fieep. By the accounts 
the Spaniards give of them, they ftiewcd little marks of un- 
derftariding ; and indeed iflanders, who live in a date of fe- 
paration from the reft of mankind, muft of neccffity have 
very confined ideas. Detached focieties arrive at improve¬ 
ment by flow and difficult advances. They derive no ad¬ 
vantages from thofe difeoveries, which time and experience 
throw in the way of other people ; neither do the chances 
of acquiring knowledge occur fo frequently among them. 

The Spaniards themfelves confefs that thefe people were 
humane, void of malice and revenge, and almoft divefted 
of any pafiion whatever. They were ignorant, but (hewed 
no defire of being informed. This indifference, and the 
confidence they repofed in ftrangers, prove that they were 
happy. Their hiftory, and their notions of morality, were 
contained in a colleftion of fongs, which they learnt from 
their infancy ; and they had, in common with all nations, 
feme fables concerning the origin of the human race. 

We know little of their religion, to which they were not 
much attached; and it is probable that in this refpe^^, as 
well as in many others, they have been calumniated by the 
authors of their deftrudion, who pretend that thefe ifland¬ 
ers, whofe manners were fo gentle, paid adoration to a 
number of malevolent beings. The worfhippers of a male¬ 
volent deity can never be good themfelves. But of what 
confequence were their deities or their mode of worfhip i 
Did they queftion the ftrangers upon the fubjeft of their 
religion ? Or, was their belief a motive of curiofity, hatred, 
or contempt for them ? They were the Europeans, who 
condufled themfelves as if they had been advifed by the 
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demon of the idanders; and the tilanders behaved as if they 
had obeyed the Deity of the Europeans. 

They had no law that limited the number of their wives. 
It was common for one of them to have fomc privileges, 
and diftinflions allotted to her^, but thcfe gave her no 
authority over the reft. She was the one whom the huf- 
band loved the beft, and by whom he thought himfelf bell 
beloved. On the death of her hulband, die fometimes 
caufed herfelf to be buried in the fame grave with him. 
This was not a cuftom, a duty, or a point of honour, among 
thcfe people ; but the wife found it impodible to furvivc 
the objcA of her tcndcreft affedlion. This freedom in 
love and marriage, which was authorifed by their laws and 
manners, was by the Spaniards called debauchery, licen- 
tioufncfs, and vice: ai^d to the pretended excedive indulg¬ 
ence of the idanders in this particular, they attributed the 
origin of a difgraceful and deftruAive difeafe, which is ge¬ 
nerally thought to have been unknown in Europe before 
the difeovery of America. 

Thcfe idanders had no other weapon than a bow and ar¬ 
rows made of wood, the point of which being hardened in 
the fire was fometimes armed with lharp ftonesror the bone 
of a filh. The ordinary drefs of the Spaniards was of it- 
felf an impenetrable armour againft arrows of this kind, 
Ihot with little dexterity. Thcfe weapons and fome fmall 
clubs, or rather large flicks, which could feldom give a 
mortal blow were far from making thefe people formid¬ 
able. 

They were diftinguilhed into different claffes, one of 
which had a claim to a kind of nobility ; but we are little 
acquainted cither with the prerogatives annexed to this dif- 
tindion, or with the means of obtaining it. This ignor¬ 
ant and favage people had alfo forcerers among them, who 
have always been either the offspring or parents of fuper- 
ftition. 

Columbus omitted no attention that might engage the 
friendlhip of thefe illanders. But at the fame time he made 
them fenfible, that though he had no inclination to hurt 
them, he did not want the power. The proofs he gave in 
their prefence of the furprifing eflicds of his artillery, con¬ 
vinced them of the truth of what he faid. They looked 
upon the Spaniards as men defeended from heaven; and the 
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prefents they received, were in their eftimation, not mere 
curiofities, but facred things. This error was produftive 
of great advantages ; nor was it removed by any ad of folly 
or cruelty. They gave the favages red caps, glafs beads, 
pins, knives, and bells, and received in return gold and 
provifions. 

Columbus availed himfclf of this harmony to fix upon a 
place for a fettlement, which he defigned ihould be the 
centre of all his future projeds. He creded a fort with 
the affillance of the illandcrs, who cheerfully laboured to 
forge chains for themfelves. He left thirty-nine Caftilians 
in the place ; and having reconnoitered the greatell part of 
the ifland, fet fail for Spain. 

He arrived at Palos, a port of Andalufia, from whence 
he had failed feven months before. He proceeded by land to 
Barcelona, where the court refided.' This journey was a 
triumph. The nobility and the people went to meet him, 
and followed him in crowds to the prefence of Ferdinand 
and Ifabella. He prefented to them fome iflanders, who 
had voluntarily accompanied him. He produced pieces of 
gold, birds, cotton, and many curiofities, which were va¬ 
luable on account of their novelty. Such a variety of un¬ 
common objeds, expofed to the view of a people whofe, va¬ 
nity inflamed by imagination magnified every thing, made 
them fancy that they faw an inexhauftible fource of riches 
for ever flowing into their country. The enthufiafm fpread, 
and reached even to the throne. At the public audience 
the fovereigns gave to Columbus, he was permitted to be 
covered, and to fit as a grandee of Spain. He related his 
voyage to them. They loaded him with carefles, commen¬ 
dations, and honours; and foon after he reimbarked with 
feventeen fail, to make new difeoveries, and to eftablifh 
colonics. 

On his arrival at San Domingo with fifteen hundred men, 
foldiers, artificers, and miflionaries ; with provifions for 
their fubfiflence ; with the feeds of all the plants that were 
thought likely to thrive in this hot and damp climate ; and 
with the domeftic animals of the old hemifphcre, of which 
there was not oi\e in the new one, Columbus found nothing 
but ruins and carcafes upon the fpot where he had left for¬ 
tifications and Spaniards. Thefe plunderers had occafioned 
their own deftrudion by their haughty, licentious, and ty- 
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rannical, behaviour; and he had the addrefs to perfuade 
thofe who had Icfs moderatiou than himfelf, that it was good' 
policy to poftpone their revenge to another time. A fort, 
honoured with the name of Ifabella, was conftru6^ed on the 
borders of the ocean ; and that of Saint Thomas was eredl- 
cd on the mountains of Cibao, where the iflanders gathered 
from the torrents the greateft part of the gold they ufed 
for their ornaments, and where the conquerors intended to 
open mines. 

While thefe works were carrying on, the provifions that 
had been brought from Europe had been either confumed 
or were fpojied. The colony had not received frefh ones 
enough to fupply the deficiency ; and foldiers, or failors, 
had neither had any leifure, knowledge, or inclination 
enough to produce frefli articles of fublillence. It became 
ncceflary to have recourfe to the natives of the country, 
who cultivated but little, were unable to fubfift ftrangers, 
w'ho, though they were the nioft moderate perfons of 
the old hemifphcre, yet ponfumed each of them as 
much as would have been fufficient for feveral Indians. 
Thefe unfortunate people gave up all they had, and flill 
more was required. Thefe continual exadions produced an 
alteration in their charader, which was naturally timid ; and 
all the caciques, except Guacanahari, who had firft received 
the Spaniards in his dominions, refolved to unite their for*, 
ces, in order to break a yoke which w^as becoming every 
day more intolerable. 

Columbus defifted from purfulng his Cruelties com* 
difeoveries, in order to prevent, or put a mitted by the 
flop to this unexpeded danger. Although conquerors at 
two-thirds of his followers had been hur- San Domingo. 
ried to the grave by mifery, by the clim¬ 
ate, and by debauchery ; although ficknefs prevented 
many of thofe who had eicaped thefe terrible fcourges from 
joining him ; and although he could not mufter more than 
two hundVed infantry and twenty horfe to face the enemy, 
yet this extraordinary man was not afrai(fof attacking, in 
1495, in the plains of Vega-Real, an army, which hifto- 
rians in general have computed at one hundred thoufand 
men. The chief precaution taken was to fall upon thefe 
troops in the night-time. 
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The unhappy iflanders were conquered before the action 
began. They confidcred the Spaniards as beings of a fu- 
pcrior order. Their admiration, rcfpe6l, and fear, were 
increafed by the European armour; and the fight of the 
cavalry in particular aftonilhcd them beyond meafure. 
Many of them were fimple enough to believe that the man 
and the horfe were the fame animal, or a kind of deity. 
Had their courage even been proof againft thefe impref- 
fions of terror, they could have made but a faint vefiftance. 
The cannonading, the pikes, and a difeipline to which 
they were ftrangers, muft have eafily difperfed them. They 
fled on all fides. To punifh them for their rebellion,, as it 
was called, every Indian above fourteen years of age was 
fubjefted to a tribute in gold or in cotton, according to the 
diftri<Si he lived in. 

This arrangement of matters, which required afliduous 
labour, appeared the greateft of evils to a people who were 
not ufed to be employed. The defirc of getting rid of 
their oppreffors, became their only paflion. As they en¬ 
tertained no further hope of their being able to fend them 
away by force, the idea occurred to them, in 1496, of ex¬ 
pelling them by famine. In this view, they fowed no more 
maize, they pulled up the caffava roots that were already 
planted, and they themfelves took refuge among the molt 
barren and llecp rocks. 

Defperate refolutions arc feldom attended with fuccefs ; 
accordingly, that which the Indians had taken proved ex¬ 
tremely fatal to them. The gifts of rude and uncultivated 
nature were not fufficient for their fupport, as they had in- 
confidcrately expeded they would be; and their afylum, 
however difficult of accels, was not able to fereen them 
from the purfuits of their incenfed tyrants, who, during 
this total privation of local rcfources, accidentally received 
feme proviflons from the mother-country. Their rage was 
carried to fuch a height, that they trained up dogs to hunt 
and devour thefe unhappy men ; and it has even been faid, 
that fomc of the Caftilians had made a vow to raaflacre 
twelve Indians every day in honour of the twelve apoftles. 
Before this event, the ifland was reckoned to contain a 
million of inhabitants. A third part of this confiderable 
population perifhed on this occaiion, by fatigue, hunger, 
and the fword» 
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Scarce had the remains of thcfe unfortunate people, who 
had efcaped fo many difaftcrs, returned to their habitationa^v 
where calamities of another kind were preparing for them, 
than divifions arofe among their perfecutors. The removal 
of the capital of the colony from the north to the fouth, 
from Ifabella to San I>omingo, might poflibly fumilh a 
pretence for fome complaints: but the diffenfions had their 
chief origin in the paflions raifed to an uncommon degree of 
fermentation under a burning Iky,and not fufficientlyreftrain- 
ed by an authority not properly eilabliihed. When.thebufi- 
nefs was to dethrone fome cacique, to plunder fome dif- 
tri£l, or to exterminate fome village, the commands of Co¬ 
lumbus’s brother, or of his reprefentative, were readily 
obeyed. After the fliaring of the booty, the fpirit of in¬ 
dependence became again the prevailing fpirit: and their 
mutual jealoufies and animofities were only attended to. The 
parties at length took up arms againft each other, and war 
was openly declared. 

During the courfe of tliefe divifions, the admiral was in 
Spain, where he had returned in order to anfwer the a«cu- 
fationa that were inceffantly renewed againft him. The re¬ 
cital of all the great aAions he had performed, and the cx- 
pofition of all the ufeful things he meant to carry into ex¬ 
ecution, eafily regained him the confidence of Ifabella,. 
Ferdinand himfelf began to be a little reconciled to the idea 
of diftant voyages. The plan of a regular form of govern¬ 
ment was traced, which was firft to be tried at San Do¬ 
mingo, and afterwards adopted, with fuch alterations aa 
experience (hould have ftiewn to be neceflary, in the fcvcral 
fettlements, which in procefs of time might be founded in 
the other hemifphere. Men, fliilled in tiie working of the 
mines, were carefully felei^ed ; and the government took, 
upon itfclf to pay and to maintain them for feveral year'^ 

The people thought differently, from their fovereigns. 
Time, which brings on refiedion when the firft tranfports' 
of enthufiafm are paffed, had extinguifticd the defirc origi¬ 
nally fo ardent, of going to the New World. Its gold was 
no longer an objedl or temptation : on the contrsary, the 
livid complexions of all thofe who returned home ; the fe- 
vere and difgraceful diftempers with which moft of thetm 
were afflided ; the accounts of the unwholefomenefs of the 
climate, of the numbers who had loft their lives, and the- 
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h«rd(hjps they had undergone from the fcarcity of prdvi- 
fipns; an unwillutgnefs to be under the command of a fo¬ 
reigner, the fcverity of whofe difcipline was generally cen- 
fured 5 and, perhaps, the jealoufy that was entertained of 
his growing reputation; all thefc reafons contributed to 
produce an infuperable prejudice againft San Domingo in 
the fubje^ls of the crown of Caftile, the only Spaniards 
who, till the year 1593> were allowed to embark for that 
idand. 

It was abfolutcly neceflary, however, to procure colons 
ids ; the admiral therefore propofed to have rccourfe to 
the prifons, and to refeue criminals from death and infamy, 
for the purpofe of aggrandizing their country, of which 
they were the refufe and the difgrace. This proj.eft would 
have been attended with fewer inconveniencies in fuch co¬ 
lonies as, having gained a more folid eftablilhment, might, 
by the force of their laws, have reftrained or correded li¬ 
centious and profligate individuals ; but infant dates require 
founders of a difrerent charadcr from a fet of rogues. 
America will, perhaps, never get rid of the remains of that 
alloy which debafed the hrd colonics that were tranfported 
thither from Europe ; and Columbus himftlf was foon con¬ 
vinced of the injudicious advice he had given. 

Had this entcrprifing feaman carried out with him men 
of the common damp, he might, during the voyage, have 
iiifpircd them with honed principles at lead, if not with 
high notions of honour. Thefe perfons on their arrival 
would have condituted a majority, and, by fetting the ex¬ 
ample of obedience, would neceflarily have brought back 
to order thofe who hSd deviated from it. Such a harmony 
would have been produdive of the mod falutary effeds, 
and have edablidied the colony on the mod folid founda- 
tio;*. The Indians w^ould have been treated in a better 
manner, the mines worked to greater advantage, and thi 
taxes more eafily levied. The mother-country, animated 
by this fuccefs to greater exertions, might have formed new 
fcttlements, which would have augmented the glory, the 
wealth, and the power, of Spain. Thefe important events, 
which might have been brought forward in a few years, 
were rendered abortive by this hady idea. 

The malefadors who accompanied Columbus, in con- 
jundion with the plunderers that infefted San Domingo, 
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formed one of the moft unnatural kinds of fociety that had 
ever appeared upon the globe. Their mutual coalition 
enabled them boldly to fctall authority at defiance ; and the 
impofiibility of fubduing them, made it necefiai^ to have 
recourfe to attempts to bring them over. Several were 
tried in vain. At length, in 1499, it was fuggefted, that 
to the lands which every Spaniard received, a greater or 
Icfs number of iflanders (hould be annexed, wbofe time and 
labour were to be devoted to matters dettitute of humanity 
and prudence. This ad of wcaknefs rettored apparent 
tranquillity to the colony, but without conciliating to the 
admiral the affedion of thofe who profited by it. The com¬ 
plaints made againft him were even more conftant, more 
urgent, more general, and more attended to than they had 
been before. 

This extraordinary man purchafed upon, very hard terms 
the fame which his genius and induttry had procured him. 
His life exhibited a perpetual contraft of elevation and de- 
preffion. He was not only continually expofed to the ca¬ 
bals, calumnies, and ingratitude of individuals 5 but was 
alfo obliged te fubmit to the caprices of a haughty and tur¬ 
bulent court, which by turns rewarded or punifhed, redu¬ 
ced him to the neceflity of making the moft humiliating 
jullifications, and rettored him to its confidence. 

The prejudice, entertained by the Spanifh miniftry againft 
the author of the greateft difeovery ever made, operated fo 
far, that an arbitrator was fent to the New World, to decide 
between Columbus and his foldiers. Bovadilla, the moft 
ambitious, felf-interefted, unjuft, and violent, man that had 
yet gone over to America, arrived at San Domingo in 
1500 ; deprived the admiral of his property, his honours, 
and his command, and fent him to Europe in irons. The 
fovereigns were warned, by public indignation, that the 
world expeded the immediate punittiment of fo daring a 
crime, and the reparation of fo great an outrage. In order 
tp conciliate propriety with their prejudices, Ferdinand and 
Ifabella recalled, with real or feigned refentment, the agent 
who had fo cruelly abufed the power with which they had 
intruded him : but they did not reftore to his poft the de¬ 
plorable vidim of his incomprehenfiblc villany. Columbus, 
rather than languifh in indolence, or live in a ftate of humi¬ 
liation, determined to undertake a fourth voyage as an ad- 
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venturer, into regionf which might almoft be faid to have 
been created by himfelf. After this effort, which neither 
the malice of mankind, nor the caprice of the elements, 
tendered ufelefs, he ended in 1506, at Valladolid, his bril¬ 
liant career, which the recent death of Ifabella had depriv¬ 
ed him of every hope of its ever being fortunate. Although 
he was no more than fifty-nine years of age, yet his bodily 
ilrength was much weakened: but the faculties of hia^ 
mind had not loft any of their energy. 

Such was the end of this uncommon man, who, to the 
aftonifhmcnt of Europe, added a fourth part to the earth, 
or rather half a world to this globe, which had been fo long 
defolate, and fo little known* It might reafonably have 
been expedfed, that public gratitude would have given the 
name of this intrepid Teaman to the new hemifphere, the 
lirft difcqvcry of which was owing to his enterprifing ge¬ 
nius. This was the leaft homage of refpe6l that could be 
paid to his memory ; but cither through envy, inattention, 
or the caprice of fortune even in the diftribution of fame, 
this honour was referved for Amcricus Vefpucius, a Flo¬ 
rentine, who did nothing more than follow the footfteps of 
a man whofe name ought to ftand foremoft in the lift of 
great charadlers. Thus the very era, which added Ame¬ 
rica to the known world, was diftinguiftied by an inftance 
of injuftice, that may be confidered as a fatal prelnde to 
thofe feenes of violence of which this unhappy country 
was afterwards to be the theatre. 

His misfortunes had commenced with the difcoveiy. 
Columbus, notwithftanding his humanity and his talents,, 
increafed them himfelf by fixing Americans upon the lands 
which he diftributed to his foldiers- This plan, which he 
had purfued merely to remove the embarralTmcnts to which' 
he was expofed from an almoft inceflant fpirit of rebellion, 
was continued and extended by Bovadilla, in the view of 
gaining the affedions of the Spaniards. Ovando, who fuc- 
ceeded him, broke all thefe connedions, as-he had been or¬ 
dered to do. Reft was the firft enjoyment of thefe feeble 
beings, wha had been condemned by force to labburs,^ 
which were neither confiftent with the nature of their food, 
with their conftitution, nor with their cuftoms. They then 
wandered about as chance direded their fteps, or fat them- 
felves down and did nothing. The confequence of thisJn**- 
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dolence was a famine, which was fatal both to them and 
their opprefTors. It might have been poffible to brin^ about 
fome fortunate alteration in circumllances with mildnefs, 
prudent regulations, and a great fhare of patience. But thefc 
How and moderate meafurcs were not fuitablc to conquerors, 
who were eager to acquire, and earneft to enjoyThey de¬ 
manded, with a degree of warmth infeparable from a con¬ 
cern of importance, that all the Indians fhould be diHri- 
buted among them, in order to be employed in working of 
the mines, in the cultivation of corn, or in any other kind 
of labour of which they might be thought capable. Reli¬ 
gion and political views were the two pretences made ufc of 
to paUiate this dreadful fyilem. It was urged, that fo long 
as thefe favages were tolerated in their fuperl^itions, they 
would never embrace Chridianity ; and would always be in 
a difpofition to revolt, unlcfs their difperfion fhould put it 
out of their power to make any attempt. The court, after 
feveral difeuflions, refolved to adopt an arrangement, fo 
contrary to every found principle. The whole ifland was 
divided into a greater number of diftrids; which the Spa¬ 
niards obtained of greater or lefs extent, in proportion to 
their rank, intereft, or birth. The Indians attached to 
thefe precarious pofleffions, were (laves, whom the law was 
always bound to protedl, though it never did it cffedlually 
either at San Domingo, or in the other parts of this new 
world, where this horrid plan has iince been generally efta- 
blifhed. 

Some commotions were the immediate confequence of 
this arrangement: but they were put a flop to by treachery 
or by the effufion of blood. When flavery was completely 
eftablifhed, the produce of the mines became more certain. 
At firft one half belonged to the crown. This claim was 
afterwards reduced to one third, and at length limited to a 
fifth part. 

The treafures brought from San Domingo excited the 
avarice even of thofc who would not venture to crofs the 
fcas. The grandees, the favourites, and thofe who had 
employments in the llate, obtained fome of this property, 
which procured them riches without care, without dilburfc- 
ments, and without anxiety. They committed the care of 
them to agents who were to make their own fortunes, 
while they increafed thofe of their principals. In lefs than 
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fix years time, fixty thoafand American families were re¬ 
duced to fourteen thoufand ; and the continent and the ad¬ 
jacent iflands were ranfacked for favages to fupply their 
place. 

They were indiferiminately chained together like hearts. 
Thofe who iank under their burdens were compelled to rife 
by fevere blows. No inteicourfe parted between the fexes 
except by rtealth. The men perilhcd in the mines ; and 
the women in the fields, which they cultivated with their 
weak hands. Their conftitutions, already exhaufted with 
exceflive labour, were ftill further impaired by an unwhole- 
fome and fcanty diet.. The mothers expired with hunger 
and fatigue, prefling their dead or dying infants to their 
brearts, rtirivelled and contra^^ed for want of a proper fup¬ 
ply of milk. The fathers either poifoned themfclvcs, or 
hanged themfelves on thofe very trees on which they had 
jurt before feen their wives or their children expire. The 
whole race became extind. Let me be allowed to paufe 
here for a moment. My eyes overflow with tears, and I- 
can no longer*difeern what I am writing. 

Before thefe feenes of horror had 
completed the ruin of the firft countries 
difeovered by the Spaniards in the New 
World, fome adventurers of that nation 
had formed fettlements of lefs importance 
at Jamaica, at Porto Rico, and at Cuba. 
Vclafquez, who founded the laft of thefe, was defirous that 
his colony fhould fhare with that of San Domingo the ad¬ 
vantage of making difeoveries on the continent; and he 
found moft of the perfons, whom an adive and infatiable 
avidity had led into his ifland, very well difpofed to fecond 
his views. A hundred and ten perfons embarked, on the 
eighth of February 15171 on board three fmall veflels at 
Saint Jago ; failed weftward, and landed fucceflively at 
Yucatan, and at Campeachy. They were received as. ene¬ 
mies upon both thefe coarts; many of them perirtied in the 
contefts they were engaged in, and the reft regained, in the 
utmoft coniurton, the port from whence they had fet out 
a few months before with fuch flattering expedlations. 
Their return was marked by the death of Cordova,- the 
commander of the expedition, who expired of his wounds. 


Voyages which 
led the Spa¬ 
niards to the 
knowledge of 
Mexico* 
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Till this period, the new hcmifpher^ had prefented no¬ 
thing to the Spaniards but naked and wandering favages, 
without any occupation or form of government* This was 
the fir ft time they had feen a people dwelling in houfes, 
clothed, formed into a national body, and fufficiently ad¬ 
vanced in the arts to convert precious metals into vafes. 

This difeovery, while it excited apprehenfions of new 
dangers, prefented, at th^ fame time, the alluring profpe^l 
of a rich booty; two hundred and forty Spaniards there¬ 
fore went on-board four (hips fitted out by the chief of the 
colony at his own expence. They began by verifying the 
reports brought by the preceding adventurers ; they then 
continued their voyage as far as the river Paduco, and 
thought they perceived in all parts Hill more evident marks 
of civilization. They often landed. Sometimes they ^re 
very warmly attacked, and fomclimes they were reedped 
with a degree of refpedl bordering upon adoration. They 
found one or two opportunities of exchanging fomc trifles 
of the old hemifphere for the gold of the new one. The 
moft enterprifing of them were of opinion that a fettlement 
fhould be formed upon thefc beautiful regions ; but t4eir 
commander Gryalva, though a<Elive and intrepid, was not 
animated with the foul of a hero, and did not think his 
forces fufficient for fo important an undertaking. He re¬ 
turned to Cuba, where he gave an account, more or lefs 
exaggerated, of all he had feen, and of all he had been 
able to learn, concerning the empire of Mexico. 

The conqueft of this immenfe and opulent region was im¬ 
mediately refolved upon by Velafquez ; but he took fome 
time in deliberating upon the choice of the agent he meant 
to employ on this occafion. He was apprehenfive of in- 
trufting the bufinefs to a man who fliould not have the 
qualities neceflary to infure its fuccefs, or to one who ftiould 
have too much ambition to give the honour of it to him. 
His confidants at length determined his choice in favour of 
Fernando Cortez, the one of his lieutenants whom his ta¬ 
lents moft ftrongly indicated as the fitteft perfon to execute^ 
the projedl, but at the fame time the moft improper to an- 
fwer his pcrfonal views. The aftivity, elevation of mind, 
and boldnefs difplayed by the new commander in preparing 
for an expedition, the difficulties of which he forefees and 
wifties to remove, awaken all the anxiety of a governor na- 
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turally too fufpicious. He was obferved to be employedi 
irrft in private, and afterwards openly, in fuggefting a plan 
for thd* withdrawing of an important commiffion, which he 
reproached himfclf with having inconfideratcly given. But 
this regret was too late. Before the arrangements, con¬ 
trived to keep back the fleet, compofed of eleven fmall vef- 
fels, could be fettled, it had fet fail on the tenth February 
1519, with nine hundred failors, five hundred and eight 
foldiers, fixteen horfe, thirteen muikets, thirty-two crofs- 
bows, a great number of fword* and pikes, four falcons, 
and ten field-pieces. 

Thefc preparatives for invafion, however infufficient they 
may feem to be, had not even been furnilhed by the crown, 
which at that time only lent its name to the new difeoveries 
and fcttlements. The plans of aggrandizement were form- 
ed by private perfo who conduced them according to 
mealures’ cither well or ill concerted, and who carried them 
into execution at their own expcnce. The third of gold, 
and the fpirit of chivalry which Hill fubfifted, were the two 
chief motives that excited the ferment. Thefc two powerful 
incentives hurried at once into the new world men of the 
highcll and of the lowed clafs in focicty ; robbers intent on 
nothing but plunder ; and men of exalted minds, who ima¬ 
gined they were purfuing the road to glory. This is the 
reafon why the veftiges of thefe firfl conquerors were mark¬ 
ed by fo many crimes, aud by fo many extraordinary ac¬ 
tions ; why their cupidity fo atrocious, and their bra¬ 
very fo adonifliing. 

Cortez feemed to be animated w’itb the two paflions of 
riches and of fame. In ^oing to the place of his deftina- 
tion, he attacked the Indians of Tabafeo, beat their troops 
feveral times, compelled them to fue for peace, received 
homage from them, and obliged them to give him provi- 
fions, fome pieces of cotton, and twenty women, who were 
glad to follow him. This readinefs of theirs may be ac¬ 
counted for very naturally. 

In America the men were in general addiAed to that 
fhameful kind of debauchery which fliocks nature, and per¬ 
verts animal indin6l. This depravity has been attributed 
by fome to natural weaknefs, which, however, fhould rather 
feem to be contrary then incentive to it. It may rather be 
aferibed to the heat of the 9limate 5 the contempt the men 
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have for the fofter fex ; the little pleafure that can be cx- 
pencnced in the afms of a woman harafled with labour; 
the inconftancy of tafle; the caprice which exdtcs us in 
every particular to enjoyments that arc lead common ; and 
infpires us with certain inordinate propchfitics to volaptu- 
ouinefs, more cafy to be conceived than explained with de¬ 
cency. Befides, thofc hunting parties, in which the men 
were frequently abfent from the women for whole months, 
contributed alfo to familiarize men more with each other. 
This vice is therefore in thefe countries nothing more than 
tlie confequence of an univerfal and violent pailion, which 
even in civilized nations tramples upon honour, virtue, de¬ 
cency, probity, the ties of confanguinity, and patriotic fenti- 
ment; bcfides, that there are fome adlions to which civiliz¬ 
ed people have with reafon attached moral ideas, that hevCr 
have entered into the minds of favages. 

However this may be, the arrival of the Europeans 
raifed new ideas in the American women. They threw 
themfclves without rclo£iance into the arms of thefe libidin¬ 
ous ftrangers, who had inured themfclves to cruelty, and 
whofe avaricious hands were imbrued in blood. While the 
unfortunate remains of thefe favage nations were endeavour¬ 
ing to feparate themfclves from the fword that purfued 
them by immenfc tradls of deferts, their women, who had 
been hitherto too much neglected, boldly trampling on the 
carcafes of their children and of their murdered hufbands, 
went to feck their deftroyers even in their camp, in order to 
entice them to fhare the ardent tranfports with which they 
were devoured. This furious attachment of the American 
women for the Spaniards, may be reckoned among the 
eaufes that contributed to the conqueft of the New World. 
Thefe women ufually ferved them as guides, frequently 
procured them fubfiftcnce, and fometimes betrayed con- 
ipiracies to them. 

The moft celebrated of thefe women was named Marina. 
Though flie was the daughter of a tolerably powerful 
cacique, ftic had been reduced, by fome fingular events, to 
a ftate of flavery among the Mexicans from her carlieft in¬ 
fancy. She had been brought, by frefh incidents, to Ta- 
bafeo before the arrival of the Spaniards. Struck with 
her figure and her charms, they foon diftinguirtied her from 
the reft. Their general furrendered his heart to her, and 
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at the fame time excited a warm paflion in her bread. In 
the midft of amorous embraces flic readily learnt the Spanifli 
language. Cortez, on his part, foon difcovered the in¬ 
telligent mind and refolutc charader of his mitt refs; and 
not only made her his interpreter, but alfo his advifer. All 
hiftorians agree that flie adfed a confiderable part in every 
cnterprife againft Mexico. 

The Spaniards Montezuma was fovereign of the em- 
land at Mestuo, pire when the Spaniards landed there. 

The monarch was foon informed of the 
arrival of thefe flrangers. Throughout this vaft extent of 
kingdom couriers were placed at different diftances, who 
fpeedily acquainted the court with every thing that happen¬ 
ed in the moft diftant provinces.^ Their difpatchcs were 
compofed of pieces of cotton, upon which were delineated 
the fevcral circumftances of the affairs that required the at¬ 
tention of government. The figures were intermixed with 
hieroglyphic charaders, which fupplltd what the art of the 
painter had not been able to exprefs. 

It was to be expeded, that a prince who had been raifed 
to the throne by his valour, who had extended his empire 
by conqueft, who was in pofTeflion of numerous and 
difeiplined armies, would either fend to attack, or would 
have marched himfelf to difperfe, a handful of adventurers, 
who dared to infett and plunder his dominions. But this 
ftep was negleded ; and the Spaniards, who had always an 
irrefiftable turn to the marvellous, endeavoured to explain, 
by having recourfe to a miracle, a conduct fo evidently op- 
pofite to the charader of the monarch, and incompatible 
with his fituation. The writers of this fuperflitious nation 
liave not fcruplcd to declare to the whole univerfe, that a 
little before the difeovery of the New World, it had been 
foretold to the Mexicans, that an invincible people from 
the Eaft would foon come among them, who would, in a 
memorable and terrible manner, avetige the gods irritated 
by their mofl horrid crimes, and particularly that vice 
which is mott repugnant to nature. This fatal prediAion 
alone, they fay, had fafeinated the underftanding of Mon¬ 
tezuma. By this impofturc, they imagined that they fhould 
gain the double advantage of juflifying their ufurpations, 
and making heaven anfwcrablc for a pait of their cruelties* 
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This abfurd fable has for a long time obtained credit among 
fomeLperfons in both bcmifpheres, and the infatuation is not 
fo furprifing as miglit at firft be imagined. The reafons of 
it will be made evident by a few reflections. 

Ancient revolutions, the period of which is uncertain, 
have fubverted the earth ; and the fcience of aftronomy de- 
monftrates the poffibility of thefe cataftrophes, of which 
the natural and moral hiftory of the world furniflies us with 
a multitude of inconteftible proofs. A great number of 
comets are moving, in all directions, round the fun. The 
motions of their orbits, far from being invariable, ,arc 
evidently changed by the aCtion of the planets. Several of 
thefe bodies have pafled near the earth, and may poffibly 
have ftruck againft it. This event is not likely to happen 
in the courfe of one year, or even of one century : but the 
probability of it incteafes fo much from the number of the 
earth’s revolutions, that it may almoft be aflerted, that this 
planet has not always efcaped the fliock of the different 
comets that have traverfed its orbit. 

Such a circumftance muft have occafioned inexpreflible 
ravages upon the furface of the globe. The rotatory axis be¬ 
ing altered, the feas would abandon their former pofition to 
precipitate themfelves towards the new equator; the great- 
eft part of the animals would either be drowned by the de¬ 
luge, or deftroyed by the violent fhock given to the earth 
bjr the comet; and whole fpecies muft have been anni¬ 
hilated ; fuch are the difafters which a comet muft have 
produced. 

Independent of this general caufe of devaftation, earth¬ 
quakes, volcanoes, and a variety of other unknown caufes, 
which ad on the internal parts of the globe, as well as on 
its furface, muft have changed the refpedive pofition of its 
parts, and confequently the fituation of the poles upon 
which it rotates. The waters of the fea, difplaced by thefe 
changes, muft have quitted one traCl of land to occupy 
another, and muft have caufed thofe inundations and 
fucceflive deluges which have in all parts left vifible marks 
of ruin and devaftation, or lafting memorials of their fatal 
cffeCls in the annals or traditions of mankind. 

This perpetual ftruggle of one element with another; of 
the earth ingulfing the waters in her internal cavities j and 
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of the fea encroaching upon, and fwallowing up, large 
tracts of land ; this eternal con tell fubfjiling between two 
elements apparently incompatible, but in reality infepar- 
able from each other, expofes the inhabitants of the globe 
to evident dangers, and fills them with apprehenfions con- 
cerning their fate. The lively recolledlion of paft, na¬ 
turally infpircs a dread of future changes. Hence the 
univerfal traditions concerning deluges in the earlier ages, 
and the expedation of the future conflagration of the 
world. The violent agitations which Have been felt in 
every part of the globe, earthquakes occafioned by inunda¬ 
tions, or volcanoes produced by thofe convulfions, excite 
and ke^ up terror in the minds of men. This terror has 
been dinufed, and received the fandion of every fyftem of 
fuperftition ; and it is obferved to operate moll llrongly in 
countries, fuch as America, where the veftiges of thefe 
revolutions of the globe are moll remarkable and moll 
recent. 

Man, once polTelTed with fear, confiders a Angle calamity 
as the parent of a thoufand others. Earth and heaven feem 
equally to confpire his ruin; he imagines that he views 
death both above and beneath him : he looks upon events, 
which accidentally happen at the fame junfture, as con- 
nc6lcd in the nature and order of things; and, as every 
tranfadion on this globe mull neceflarily appear under the 
afpe^l of fome conllellation, the liars are accufed of having 
a lharc in every calamity, the caufc of which is unknown ; 
and the human mind, which has ever been bewildered in its 
inquiries concerning the origin of evil, has been led to fup- 
pole, that certain limilar fituations of the planets, however 
common, have an immediate and neceffary influence on 
all revolutions happening at the time, or foon after fuc- 
cceding. 

Political events, in particular, on account of their great¬ 
er importance to mankind, have ever been confidered as 
more immediately depending on the motion of the liars. 
Hence have arifen falfe predidions, and the terrors they 
have infpired ; terrors .which have always dillurbcd the 
earth, and of which ignorance is the caufe, at the fame 
lime that it regulates the degree of them. 

Though Montezuma, as well as many other perfons, 
might poflibly have been alFcfted with this difeafe of the 
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human mmd, there is no circumftance that can induce us t0 
impute this prevailing weaknefs to him. His political con- 
dudt, however, was not the wifer on this account. Since 
this prince had been upon the throne, he had no longer 
difplayed any of thofe talents that had placed him upon it. 
Sunk in a ftatc of effeminacy and indolence, he defpifed his 
fubje6ls, and oppreffed his tributaries. His mind was fo 
debafed and corrupted, that even the arrival of the Spaniard# 
could not roufe him into a6lion. He walfed in negocia^ 
tions the time he fhould have employed in combat, and 
wifhed to fend away, laden with prefents, cneniies he ought 
to have deftroyed. Cortez, to whom this fupinenefs was very 
convenient, omitted nothing that might contribute to en* 
courage it, and always treated with him on the moft friend¬ 
ly terms. He declared, that he was fent merely with or¬ 
ders to hold a conference with the powerful emperor of 
Mexico, on the part of the greateft monarch of the Eaft. 
Whenever he was preffed to re-embark, he always reprefent- 
cd, that no ambaffador had ever been difmiffed without being 
admitted to an audience. At length the deputies, finding him 
inflexible, were obliged, according to their inflnK^ions, to 
have recourfe to menaces, and fpoke in high terms of the 
opulence and ftrength of their country. Cortez then, 
turning to his foldiers, told them : “ This is exactly what 
we wilhed to meet with, great dangers and great wealth.” 
He had then completed all his preparatives, and gained 
every information that was neceffary. Refolved therefore 
to conquer or to perifh, he fet fire to all his fhips, and 
directed his march towards the capital of the empire. 

In his way he met with the republic of Tlafcala, which 
had ever been at enmity vvith the Mexicans, who wanted 
to make it fubje(Et to their empire. Cortez, not doubting 
but that they would favour his projefts, demanded per^ 
miflion to pafs through their country, and propofed an 
alliance. A people, who had prohibited themfelves from 
holding almoll any kind of intercourfe with their neigh¬ 
bours, and whom this unfociable principle had accuftomed 
to a general miftruft, could not be favourably inclined to 
ftrangers, whofe manner was imperious, and who had fig- 
nalized their arrival by infults offered to the gods of the 
country. Accordingly they rejected, without hehtation, 
the two propofals that were made to them. The fuiprifing 
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accounts given of the Spaniards aftoniflicd the inhabitants 
of TlafcaJl, but did not dffmay them. They fought four 
or five battles ; in one of which the Spanifh troops were 
broken. Cortez v^as obliged to intrench himfelf; and the 
Indians, who wanted nothing but arms to make them vi^o* 
rious, rufhed to death upon his breaft-works. 

Another circumftance, which contributed not a little to 
the defeat of the Tlafcalans, was a certain point of honour, 
dictated by the feelings of common humanity, adopted by 
the Greeks at the fiege of Troy, and by fome people among 
the Gauls, and eftablifhed among feveral nations. This 
was the dread and difgrace, of lufFering the dead or the 
wounded to be carried off by the enemy. An attention to 
this point occafioned a continual confufion in their ranks, 
and abated the vigour of their attacks. 

A political conftitution, which could not be expelled to 
have been found in the New World, had been eftablifhed in 
this region. The country was divided into feveral dif- 
trids, over which princes prefided with the title of caciques. 
They led their fiibjeds to war, levied taxes, and adminiftcr- 
cd juftice; but it was neceflary that their laws and edi^ls 
fhould have the fanc^aon of the fenate of Tlafcala, in which 
the fupreme authority refided. This body was compofed 
of citizens, chofen out of each diftrifeft by an aifembly of 
the people. 

The morals of the Tlafcalans were extremely rigid. 
Falfehood, filial ingratitude, and fodomy, were piinifhed 
with death. Theft, adultery, and drunkennefs, were ab* 
horred ; and the perfons guilty of thefe crimes were banifli- 
cd. Polygamy was tolerated by law. Their climate led 
to it, and the government encouraged it. 

Military merit here, as in all uncivilized dates, or fuch 
as afpire to conqueft, was in the higheft eftimation. In 
their warlike expeditions they carried In their quivers two 
arrows, on which were engraved the figures of two of their 
ancient heroes. They began the -engagement by difeharg- 
ing one of thofe arrows, which it was a point of honefur to 
recover. In their towns they wore a drefs, which they 
laid afide when they went to battle. They were celebrated 
for fimplicity and fincerity in their public treaties, and for 
the veneration they paid to old men. 

Their country, though uneven, of no great extent, and 
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only moderately fertile, was dill very populous, tolerably* 
well cultivated, and the inhabitants were tiappy. 

Such were the people whom the Spaniards difdained to 
acknowledge to be of the fame fpecics with themfelves. 
One of the qualities of the Tlafcalans, which excited their 
contempt the mod, was the love of liberty. They fancied 
that thefe people had no form of government, becaufe it 
was not veded in a fingle perfon ; no police, becaufe it dif¬ 
fered from that of Madrid ; no virtues, becaufe they were 
not of the fame religious perfuafion ; and no underdanding, 
becaufe they did not adopt the fame opinions. 

Perhaps, no people have ever been fo firmly attached tq 
their national prejudices, as the Spaniards were at that 
time, and as they dill continue to be. By thefe prejudices 
all their fentiments were diflated, their judgments influenced, 
and their charaders formed. The drong and ardent ge¬ 
nius they derived from nature ferved only to affid them in 
inventing fophifms to confirm them in their errors. Never 
was the perverfion of human reafon maintained in a more 
dogmatical, determined, obdinatc, and fubtile, manner : nor 
was their attachment to their cudoms lefs drong than to 
their prejudices. They thought no people in the world were 
intelligent, enlightened, and virtuous, except themfelves. 
This national pride, carried to an excefs of infatuation be¬ 
yond example, would have inclined them to confider Athens 
in the fame contemptuous light as they Tlafcala. They 
would have treated the Chinefe as l^utes, and have every¬ 
where left marks of outrage, oppremon, and devedation. 

This haughty and imperious turn of mind did not, how* 
ever, prevent the Spaniards from making an alliance 
with the Tlafcalans, who furnidied them with fix thoufand 
troops to condiud their march, and aflid them in their cn- 
terprife. 

With this reinforcement, Cortez ad- The SpaniarJs, 
vanced towards Mexico, through a fertile after having in^ 
country, well watered, and covered with traduced them- 
woods, cultivated fields, villages, and gar- felves into the ca- 
dens. The foil produced a variety of pltal of the cm- 
plants unknown in Europe. Birds of the pire^ are obliged 
brighted plumage, and animals of a new to evacuate it. 
ipecies, appeared in great abundance. 

Fol. II. P 
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Nature differed from herfelf only in affuming a more agree¬ 
able and richer drefs. The temperature of the air, and the 
continual, though tolerable heat, preferved the earth in a 
conllant verdure and feftility. On the fame fpot were feen 
trees covered with blofibmp, and others with delicious fruits ; 
and the corn that was fown in one field was reaped in 
another. 

The Spaniards feomed to be infenfible to the beaini<"S of 
fo new a feene. They faw that gold was the corrunon or¬ 
nament of the hr)u!es and temples ; that the arms, furni¬ 
ture, and perfons, of the Mexicans were adorned whfj the 
fame metal. This alor.e attradlcd their notice, like Mam¬ 
mon, whom Milton deferibes as • forgetting the divinity in 
heaven ilfclf, and having Ids eyes always fixed upon its 
golden porclics. 

Mo>]i(Zuma\s wavering difpofition, and, perhaps, the 
fear of ii.'ining his former glory prevented him from march¬ 
ing a5. idiiiL the bpar.iards at their arrival, and from joining 
the 'riafcalans, who had behaved with greater tnmr'.ge 
th?.n be had done ; and, ladly, from attacking coiiqnmors 
who were latigued with their own vic^ilones. He had con¬ 
tented hiinh if with rudeavouring to divert Cottez from 
his 01 fign of v.Titing his capital, and refolred at lad to 
iiit rod lice him into it himfclf. Tliirty kings cr princes 
were fubje^l to !\li, dominion, many of whom were able to 
biing a numcioiis aimy into the field. He poffelTed con- 
fiderabic riches, and Ins power was abfoliUe. It appears 
that his fiibji,as weie intelligent and induiulous. They 
-were aTo a warlike people, and had high notions of 
honour. 

Had the emperor of Mexico known how to avail himfclf 
of thefe advantages, the iceptre r^-dd never have been 
wreded out of hands. But this pruice, forgetting what he 
ov ed to himfclf and to his llation, did not fhew the leaf!: 
fign of courage or ability. When lie might have crufhed 
the Spaniards with his whole foicCs notwitliftanding their 
fu['eriority in difeipline and arm* , he rather chofe to have 
recoil. fe to perfidy. 

While fe loaded them with prefents, careffes, and every 
token of refpe£l at Mexico, he gave orders to attack Vera 
Cruz, a colony the Spaniards had cllablifhed upon the fpot 
wlicre il. :7 landed, with a view of fccuring their retreat, 
and of being furnifiied with fupplies. Cortez acquainted 
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his co.npanipns witli the news, and faid to them, ‘‘ It is 
“ abloluLely neccfl'ary to furprile tlicfe barbarians with fomc 
“ extraordinary exploit; T am refolvcd to ftize the eii per- 

or, and make myreit' mailer of hfs perl'on.^^ This delign 
being approved, he inlla.itly marrjicd with his oilictrs to 
Montezuma’s palace, and told limi he mull i iiher foi’ow 
him, 01- die. The prince, wliofe puliHaiiimity ould only 
be equalled by the ralhnefs of his enemies, religiicd himfclf 
into their hands. He was obliged to conient to the punffh- 
snent of the generals, who had ailed only in ohcdicpce to 
his orders ; and completed his difgracc, by fubmittiiig to 
do hcmiage to the king of Spain. 

In the midll of thefc fuccefles, intelligence was received, 
that Narvaez had jiilt ai rived from Cuba w'ith eight hun¬ 
dred infantry, rouricore cavalry, and twelve pieces of can¬ 
non, in order to take the command of the army, and to 
punifli the refradlory. Thcfe forces had been fent by 
Velalqucz, who was diffatisfied that a few adventurers, fent 
out under his aufpices, fliould have negleiled all iiitercourfe 
with him, declared themfclves independent of his aiuliovity, 
and fent deputies into Europe, to obtain the co/ilirmation 
of thofe powers they liad arrogated to themklves. Al¬ 
though Cortez had no more than two hundred and fifty 
men, he marched up to his rival, engaged, and took him 
prifoncr. He obliged the var.quiOied to lay downi their 
arms, but aftcrwartjs rcllored them, and prcpoled that they 
fliould follow him. He gained their affedions by his con¬ 
fidence and magnanimity ; and thele loldiers eriliilcd under 
his llandurd. He iiillantly marched back with them to 
Mexico, where he had not been able to leave more than 
llfty Spaniards, who with the Tlafcalans clolely guarded 
the cnipcror. 

Commotions were excited among the nobility of Mexico, 
vdiofc indignation w'as raifed at the captivity of their 
prince; and the indifereet zeal of the Spaniards having 
prompted them to dilhirb a public feilival, celebrated in 
honour of the deities of the country, by deflroying their 
altars, and making a maflacre of the w^udhippers and priefts, 
the people had been provoked to take up arms- 

The Mexicans had a number of barbarous fuperftitions; 
and their priefts were monfters, who made the moft fcandal- 
0U8 abufe of that abominable worfhip, which the had im- 

P 2 
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pofed upon the credulity of the people. They acknow¬ 
ledged, like all other civilized nations, a Supreme Being, 
and a future flate of rewards and puniniments ; but thcfc 
fublime dodrines were difgraccd by a mixture of abfurdi- 
ties, which deftroyed their credibility. 

The religious fyftem of the Mexicans taught them to 
cxpe 6 l the final catafirophe of the world at the conclufion 
of every century ; and that year was dittingoifiied through¬ 
out the whole empire by every mark of grief and confter- 
nation. 

The Mexicans invoked inferior powers in the fame man¬ 
ner as other nations have invoked genii, camis, manitous, 
angels, and fetiches. The lowed of this clafs of deities 
had all their temples, images, funftions, and diftindl autho¬ 
rity afligned them, with the power of working miracles. 

T'he Mexicans had alfo their holy water to fprinkle the 
people ; and the emperor drank of it. Pilgrimages, pro- 
ceffions, and donations to the priefts, were efteemed ads of 
piety : and they were no ftrangers to expiations, penances, 
mortifications, and abftinence. They had fome fuperfti- 
tious obfervances peculiar to themfelves. A flave was an¬ 
nually cholVn, and fiiut up in the temple ; to him they paid 
adoration, offered incenfe, invoked him as a diety, and 
concluded the feene by putting him to death with great 
lolemnity. 

Another piece of fuperdition, of wj^ich no traces arc to 
be found in any other country, was this : on certain days 
the pried made a datue of pade, which they fent to the 
oven to be baked ; they then placed it upon an altar, where 
it became a divinity. Upon this day innumerable crowds 
of people flocked to tlie temple. The priefts cut the fta- 
tuc in pieces, and didributed of it to all the perfons in the 
affembly, who ate it, and thought they were fandlified by 
fwallowing their god. 

It was certainly more eligible to eat gods than men : and 
■vet the Mexicans facrificed their prifoners of war in the 
temple of the god of battles. The prieds, it is faid, after¬ 
wards ate them, and fent portions to the emperor, and the 
principal lords of the realm. When peace had laded fome 
time, the prieds took care to have it infinuated to the em¬ 
peror, that the gods were hungry; and war was commenced 
with no other view than to make prifoners. 

Such a fydem of religion was, in every view, odious and 
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terrible; and all its ceremonies were of a difmal and fan- 
guiiiary end. It kept mankind perpetually in awe, was 
calculated to make a people cruel, and to give the priefts 
an unlimited authority. 

Thefe barbarous abfurdities, though tliey might juftly 
excite the deteflation of the Spaniards, could not juflify 
tlieir attempts to fupprefs them by the greateft cruelties. 
I'hey could not juilify them in attacking and murdering 'a 
people ahembled in the principal temple of the capital; 
or in airafllnating the nobles in older to feize upon their 
poffclTions. 

On his return to Mexico, Cortez found the Spaniards 
bcfiegcd on tlie fpot where he had left them. It was a 
I'pacc of fufficient extent to contain the Spaniards and their 
allies, and furrounded with a thick wall, upon which 
were placed towers at different diftances. The artillery 
had been difpofed in the heft manner poffible j and the fer- 
vice had been always executed with as much regularity and 
vigilance as in a beffeged place, or in the moff expofed 
camp. The general was not able to make his way into 
this kind of fortrefs, till after he had encountered many 
difficulties; and when he had at length got into it, the 
dangers ft ill continued. Such was the obftinate fury of the 
natives of the country, that they expofed themfelves to the 
riik of penetrating through the cmbrafurcs of the cannon, 
into the afylum which they wiflitd to force. 

In order to relieve themfelves from fo defparate a fitua- 
tion, the Spaniards had recourfe to fallics: which were 
fuccefsful, without being decifive. The Mexicans gave 
proofs of extraordinary courage. They cheerfully devoted 
themfelves to certain death. Naked and ill-armed, they 
were feen to throw themfelves into the ranks of the Spani¬ 
ards, with a view of making their arms ufelcfs, or wrefting 
them out of their hands. They were all ready to perifh, 
in order to refeue their country from the yoke of thefe 
foreign ufurpers. 

The molt bloody engag€nr»tnt was fought upon an emin¬ 
ence which the Americans had feized, and from whence 
they overwhelmed all that prefented themfelves with fhowers 
of arrows, more or lefs dettru<flive. The party charged 
with diflodging them, was three times repulfed. Cortez 
was irritated by this refiftaace, and though much wounded, 
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refolved to take t}ie attack upon himfelf. Scarce had he 
got pofTcfiion of this important port, than two young Mexi¬ 
cans threw down their arms, and came over to him as de- 
ferters. Placing ofie knee on the ground in a fuppliant 
porture, they fprang upon him with extreme quicknefs, and 
feized him in hopes of making him perifli by dragging him 
away along with them. Cortez, either by his flrength 
or dexterity, difengaged himfelf from them; and the 
two Mexicans died the vidims of this noble but fruitlefs 
enterprife. 

This, and many other exploits, which ihewed equal 
courage, made the Spaniards dcfirous of coming to terms 
of accommodation. At length Montezuma, Hill a prifon- 
cr, confented to become the inrtrument of his people's 
llavery ; and, in all the pomp of the throne, he made his 
appearance upon the wall, to perfuade his fubjefls to dif- 
eontinue hoftilities. Their refentment convinced him that 
Ills reign was at an end, and he was mortally wounded by 
the fhower of arrows they difeharged at him. 

Idiis tragical event was followed by a new arrangement 
of things. The Mexicans at length perceived, that their 
plan of defence and their plan cf attack were equally de- 
fcclivc; and refolved to do nothing more than intercept the 
provifions, and reduce by famine an enemy, whom the fiipc- 
riority of their difcipline and of their arms rendered in¬ 
vincible. Cortez no fooner perceived this change of mea- 
fures, than he thought of fecuring a retreat among the 
Tlafcalans. 

The execution of this projecl required great difpatch, 
impenetrable fccrecy, and well-concertcd meafures. The 
march was begun in the middle of the night; the army was 
filently filing off along a bank, when the rearguard was 
attacked by a numerous body', and the flanks by canoes dif- 
trlbuted on each fide of the caufeway. If the Mexicans, 
who had a greater number of troops than they could bring 
into adlion, had taken the precaution to place fi}ine at the 
extremity of tlie bridges whioh they had prudently broken, 
all the Spaniards'’, and their allies, would have perilhed in 
this bloody engcio^emeiit. Foitunatcly for tncin, the ene¬ 
my knew not how to avail himfelf of all his advantages ; 
and they at lengih reached the holders of the lake, after 
liavlng undergone a Vs'iilely of Incredible dangers and fa¬ 
tigues. The conlufion they were In ilill e::pofed them to 
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a total defeat, when they were relieved from this danger by 
a frcfli error of the enemy. 

No fooner had the morning dawn difeovered to the Mexi¬ 
cans the field of battle, of which they were mailers, than 
they perceived among the flain, a fon and two daughters of 
Montezuma, whom the Spaniards were carrying off with 
fome other prifoners. This fight chilled them with horror, 
'j'hc idea of having maffacred the children, after having fa- 
crificed the father, was too violent for men, enfeebled and 
enervated by a habit of blind obedience, to be able to bear. 
They were afraid of adding impiety to regicide; and em¬ 
ployed in idle funeral rites the time they owed to the pre- 
fervation of their country. 

During this interval, the beaten army, which had loft its 
artillery, ammunition, and baggage, with five or fix hundred 
Spaniards, and two thoufand Tlafcalans, and which had 
fcarce a foldier remaining that was not wounded, was re 
fuming its march. The enemy foon purfued, haralTed, and 
at length furrounded it in the valley of Otumba. The can¬ 
nonade, and the firing of the fmall arms, the pikes and 
fworde, did not prevent the Indians, all naked as they were, 
from advancing and charging their enemies with great fur). 
Courage was juft upon the point of yielding to numbers, 
when Cortez himfelf determined the fortune of the day. 
He hud been informed, that in this part of the new world 
the fate of the battle depended upon the royal ftandard. 
Thefe colours, tike form of w'hich was remarkable, and 
which were never brought into the field but on the moll 
important occafions, were at no great diftance from him. 
He immediately ruftied forward, with the braveft of his 
companions, to take them from the enemy. One of them 
feized and carried them into the Spanifti ranks. The Mexi¬ 
cans immediately loft all courage ; aud throwing down 
their arms, betook themfclves to iiight. Cortez purfued 
his march, and arrived in the country of Tlafcala without 
oppofitioii. 

CoRTiiZ did not relinqulfii either the The Spaniards 
defign or tha hopes of fubduing the em- employ other 
piiv of Mexico ; but he adojitcd a new means for fub^ 
plan, and propoled to make one part of dulng Mexico 
the inhabitants afijft him in the reduction •with Juccefs,,^. 

P4 
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of the other. The form of tb^ Mexican government, the 
dirpofition of the people, and the fituation of the city, fa¬ 
voured hisprojedl and facilitated the execution of it. 

The empire was elediive, and certain princes or caciques 
were the electors. They ufually chofc one of their own bo¬ 
dy. He was obliged to take an oath, that, fo long as he 
filled the throne, the rains fhould fall in due feafon, the ri¬ 
vers caufe no inundations, the fields be exempt from fterili- 
ty, and that mankind fhould not be deftroyed by the malig¬ 
nant effeds of a contagious air. This euftom may have 
had fome reference to a thcocratical government, the traces 
of which are fiill to be found almoll among all nations in the 
world. It might likewife probably be the intention of this 
whimfical oath, to intimate to the new fovcrcign, that, as 
the misfortunes of a ftate almoft always arife from wrong 
mcafures of adminifiration, his government ought to be 
condudled with fuch moderation and wifdom, that public 
calamities might never be confidered as the confequences of 
his imprudence, or as the jufi: punifhment of his licentiouf- 
nefs. According to the admirable tenor of their laws, 
merit w’as the only title to the crown : but fuperfiition had 
given the priefts a confiderable influence in their eledfions. 
On his acccfllon to the throne, the emperor was obliged to 
make war, and to offer the prifoners to the gods. This 
prince, though elective, had an abfolute authority, as there 
were no written laws; and be was at liberty to make what 
alterations he chofe in the old cufioms. Almofl all the 
forms of juftice, and ceremonies of the court, had the fanc- 
tion of religion. The fame crimes that are punifhed in all 
other places were punifhable by the laws ; but the criminals 
were often faved by the interpofition of the priefis. There 
were two laws which had a tendency to deffroy the innocent, 
and to make the Mexicans bend under the aouble yoke of 
tyranny and fuperftition. By thefe laws, perfons offending 
againft the fandity of religion, or the majeffy of the prince, 
were condemned to death. It is eafy to difeern how much 
laws of fo little precifion might afford opportunities of gra¬ 
tifying private revenge, or oi promoting the interefted views 
of priefts and courtiers. 

The fteps by wliich private men obtained the rank of Mo¬ 
bility, and the nobility rofe to pofts of honour, were bra¬ 
very, piety, and pcrfevcrancc. In the temples a more pain-. 
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ful noviciate was preferibed than in the army ; and the no¬ 
bles, who had undergone fuch hardfhips to obtain their dif- 
tin^lions, fubmltted to the meaneft employments in the pa¬ 
lace of the emperors. 

Among the great numbers of vaffals in Mexico, Cortez 
concluded there might be fome who would be ready to 
drake off the yoke and join the Spaniards. He had re¬ 
marked that the Mexicans were holdcn in great deteftation 
by the petty Hates that were fubjeft to the empire, and that 
the emperors exercifed their authority with extreme feve- 
rity. He had likewife obferved, that the provinces in ge¬ 
neral difliked the religion of the metropolis, and that even^ 
in Mexico the nobility and perfons of fortune, whofe in- 
tercourfc v.^ith fociety had abated the force of their preju¬ 
dices, and foftened their popular manners, had loll their 
attachment to this inode of religion ; and that many of the 
nobility were difguHed at the low fervices exacted of them 
by their mafters. 

After Cortez had been filently deliberating upon his 
great proje(fts, and bringing them to maturity, during fix 
months, lie marched out of his retreat, attended by five 
hundred and ninety Spaniards, ten thoufand Tlafcalans, and 
fome other Indians, bringing along with them forty horfes, 
and ciglit or nine field pieces. His march towards the cen¬ 
tre of tlie Mexican dominions was eafy and rapid. The 
petty nations, wdiich might have retarded or embarrafled it,, 
were all cafily lub<lued, or voluntarily furrendered them- 
ftlves to him. Many of the diilri£ls in the neighbourhood 
of the capital of the empire w'ere alfo forced to yield to 
liim, or fubmltted of themfelves. 

Succefies calculated to aitonilh even the moft prefump- 
tuous, ought naturally to have attached every individual to 
the intrepid and prefeient commander, whofe work they 
were ; but this was not the cafe. -Among hia Spaniili 
troops, there were rather a confiderable number, who had 
kept up too lively a recolledlion of the dangers which they 
had efcaped with fo much difficulty ; and who were become ■ 
traitor?, from the dread of thofe they had ftill to encoun-- 
ter. They agreed among themfelves to alTaffinate their ge-- 
neral, and to give the command to a perfon who would 
abandon projects which appeared to them extravagant; and. 
would take, prudent meafurcs for their prefervatioa.. The * 

1*5 
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treafon was juft upon the point of being carried into execu¬ 
tion, when remorfe induced one of the confpirators to 
throw himfelf at the feet of Cortez. Immediately this bold 
man, the rtfources of whole genius were more and more 
unfolded by unexpc(fted events, caiifed Villafagna, the 
principal agent in this dark plot, to be ariefted, tried, and 
fentenced, but not till he had extorted from liim an accur¬ 
ate lift of his accomplices. The bufincls was to diflipatc 
the anxiety which fuch a difeovery might occafion. I’his 
was effeded, by giving out that the villain had torn a pa¬ 
per, which contained, no doubt, cither the plan of the 
confpiracy, or the names of the confpirators; and that he 
had carried his fecret with him to the grave, notwithftand- 
ing the feverlty of the torments employed to extort it from 
him. 

In the meanwhile, the general, in order not to give his 
troops time to reflcd too much upon what had happened, 
haftened to the attack of Mexico, the grand object of his 
ambition, and the ultimate end of the hopes of the army : 
the projed was attended wdth great difficulty. 

Mountains, which for the moft part were a thoufand feet 
high, furrounded a plain of about forty leagues. The 
greater part of this immenfc fpace was occupied by lakes 
which communicated with*each otlier. At the nortiiern 
extremity of the greateft of thefe, in the midll of a few 
Imall iflands, had been built the moft confiderable city that 
cxidedin the New World, before the Europeans had difeo- 
vered it. Three caufeways, of different lengths, but all 
f)f them broad, and conftruded with folidity, led up to it. 
The inhabitants of the fliores, too diftant from thefe great 
roads, came up to them in their canoes. 

Cortez made himfelf mailer of the navigation, by means 
ef fome fmall veffels, the materials of which had been pre¬ 
pared at Tlafcala ; and he ordered the dykes to be attacked 
by Sandoval, by Alvarado, and by Olid, to each of whom 
he didribiued an equal number of guns, of Spaniffi tooops, 
and of Indian auxiliaries. 

Every thing had been difpofed for a long time to make 
an obftinate rtfiftance. The means of defence had been 
prepared by Quellavaca, who had fucceeded his brother 
Monteauma j but who had periffied of the fmall-pox, 
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brought into thefe regions by a (lave belonging to Narvaez; 
and when the fiege began, the reins of the empire were 
guid'.cl by Gnatimozin. 

The adunis of this young prince were all heroic, and all 
prudent, rhe ilre of his look, the elevation of his difeourfe, 
and the brilliancy of his courage, made every imprefiion he 
wilhed upon his people. He difputed the ground foot by 
foot, and never abandoned a fiugle inch of it, till it was 
iirewed with the carcafes of his foldiers, and Itained with 
the blood ol his enemies. Fifty thoiifand men, who had 
hall died from all parts of the empire to defend tl^ir inaf- 
ter and their gods, had perifhed by the fword or by lire ; 
famine occafioned daily inexprefiiblc ravages ; to th.ele nu- 
meroirs calamities contagious dilcafes had been added, and 
yet, all thefe circumllances had not been capable of {baking 
the firmnefs of his foul, even for one Tingle inllant. The 
beiiegers, after a number of dcltrudivc battles and heavy 
lodes, had at length reached the centre of the place, which, 
however, he did not yet think of giving up. He was at lalt 
prevailed upon to quit thefe ruins, which could no longer be 
defended, in order to repair to the provinces, and to carry 
on the war there. In the view of tacilitating this retreat, 
fome overtures of peace were made to Ce rtez ^ but this no¬ 
ble artifice had not the fuccefs that it dclerved ; and the ca¬ 
noe, in which this generous and unfortunate monarch had 
embarked was taken by a brigantine. An officer of the 
Spanidi revenue, fufpediug that he had treafurcs concealed, 
ordered him to be extended upon red-hoc coals to extort a 
confefiion. His favourite, who underwent the fame tor-< 
tnre, complaining to him of his ludcrings, the emperor 
faid, “ am I upon a bed of rofes An expreffion equal 
to any of thofe which hiltory has recorded as wortliy th« 
admiration of mankind ; an expreflion which the Mexicans 
would repeat to their children, if ever the pen'od flionld ar¬ 
rive, in which the Spaniards fliall expiate the ciuclties they 
have exercifed, and that race of dcltroyers fliall be plunged 
into the fea, or drowned in their own blood. Thefe people 
might, perhaps, have preferved the a^lions of their martyrs, 
and the hiftory of their perfecutions. In thefe it will be 
recorded, that Guatimozin was dragged half dead from the 
flames, and that thiee years after he was publicly hanged, 
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under pretence of his having confpired againft his tyrants 
and executioners. 

l^ea we are to After ten weeks of a brifk and regu« 
form of Mexico lar attack, with the afliftance of fixty or 
before it fubmiu a hundred thoufand Indian allies, and by * 
ted to S/)ain» the fuperiority of their difcipline, their 
arms, and their (hipping, the Spaniards 
at length made themfelvcs ma'ftcrs of Mexico ; and if we 
may credit the accounts they give, it was a magnificent 
city. There were thirty thoufand houfes, an immenfc 
number of inhabitants, and fome fuperb edifices within its 
walls. The fovereign's palace, built of marble and jafper, 
was of prodigious extent. It was ornamented with baths, 
ftatues, and fountains; and was full of pidures, which, 
though made only of feathers, were finely coloured, bril¬ 
liant, and natural. Moft of the great, as well as the em¬ 
peror, had menageries filled with all the animals of the new 
continent. Their gardens were fpread wkh plants of every 
fpecies. Every produdion of the foil and climate that was 
fcarce and brilliant, was an objcifl of luxury to an opulent 
nation, where nature was beautiful ami the arts imperfedl. 
The temples wer*e numerous, and in general magnificent; 
but they were Rained with blood, and lined with the heads 
of the unhappy victims that had been facrificed in them. 

One of the greateil beauties of this dazzling city, was a 
fquarc, which was ufually filled with a hundred thoufand 
perfons, overfpread with tents and (hops, where the mer¬ 
chants difplayed all the riches of .the country, and all the 
works of induftry wrought by the Mexicans. Birds of all 
colours, brilliant fhells, a profufion of ftowers, and various 
pieces of workraanfivip in gold and enamel, gave thefe 
markets a more beautiful and fplendid appearance to the 
eye than it is poflible to meet with in the richeft fairs of 
Europe. 

One hundred thoufand canoes were conftantly pafTing 
and repafiSng between the city and the borders of tlie lakes; 
which were ornamented with fifty cities, and with a multi¬ 
tude of towns and villages. 

The reft of the empire, as far as the refpedive fituations 
would allow, prefented the fame fpedacle ; but with the 
difference that is always obferved between the capital and 
tlic provinces. This nation, the antiquity of which was 
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not very remote, which had no communication with en¬ 
lightened people, which knew not the ufe of iron, and had 
not the advantage of writing, which was ignorant of thofc 
arts by which we have the advantage of being acquainted 
with others, and of pradihng them, and which was fitu- 
ated in a climate where the faculties of man arc not called 
forth by want; this nation, we are told, had rifen to this 
degree of eminence by its genius alone. 

This is a pompous defcrijJtion, given in an inftant of va¬ 
nity by a conqueror naturally addided to exaggeration, or 
deceived by the great fuperiority which a well-regulated 
Hate had over the favage regions that had yet been laid 
wafte in the new Ifcmifphere ; and the falfity of it may 
eafily be made evident to every man’s capacity. It is, not, 
however, merely by contrafting the prefent ftatc of Mex¬ 
ico with that in which its conquerors pretend to have found 
it, that this can be effeded. The deplorable effeds of a 
deftrudive tyranny, and of a long feries of oppreffion, are 
fufficiently known. But let us call to mind the ravages 
which the barbarians, ilTuing from the north, formerly 
committed among the Gauls and in Italy. When this tor¬ 
rent had paffed away, did there not remain upon the earth 
great monuments which attelled, and do ftill atteft, the 
power of the people that had been fubdued ? And does the 
region we are now confidering, prefent us with fuch mag- 
nilicent ruins \ We mull therefore take it for granted, that 
the public and private edifices, fo pompoufly deferibed, 
were nothing more than irregular maffes of ftone heaped 
upon one another ; that the celebrated Mexico was nothing 
more than a little town, compofed of a multitude of ruftic 
liucs, irregularly dlfperfed over a large fpace of ground ; 
and that the other places, the grandeur and beauty of which 
it has been cuftomary to extol, were ftill inferior to thisfirft 
of the cities. 

The labours of men have always been proportioned to 
their ftrength, and to the inftruments they have made ufc 
of. Without the fcience of mechanics, and the invention 
of its machines, there can be no great monuments cxifting. 
Without a quadrant or a telefcope, there can be no great pro- 
grefs made in aftronomy, no prccifion in obfervations. With* 
out iron, there can be no hammers, no pincers, no anvils, 
no forges, no faws, no axes, no hatchets, no work in metal 
that can deferve to be looked at \ no mafonry, no carpenters* 
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or joiners’worki no architcdnre, no engraving, no fculp- 
ture. With all thefe helps, w'hat time does it not take 
our workmen to feparate from the qtiarry, raife and carry 
away a block of Hone ? What time to cut irUo a Iqiiare ? 
And how could this be effected without the relources we 
have ? 'I'he favage would have been a man of great iindcr- 
ftanding, who, upon feeing for the firll time, one of our 
large buihli.ig^^ would have admired it, not as t!ie vvtu-k of 
our llreiigtli and indiiitry,' buf as an extraordinary pheno- 
tnemm of nature, 'which of iierielf should have laifed thofe 
columns, bored thofe windows, iixed thofe entablatures, 
and prepaied io wc'nJerfnl a retreat. It woiud have been 
to him the moil beautiful cavern that^he mountains would 
have ever pufented his view. 

Let us itrip Mexico of all that has been bellowed upon 
It by fabulous accounts, and \vc ihall hnd that this coun¬ 
try, though far fuperior to the favage regions winch the 
Spaniards had yet difeovered in lire New World, was Hill no¬ 
thing in coinparifoa of the civilized nations ot the old con¬ 
tinent. 

The empire was fubjcCl to a defpotirm as cruel as it was 
ni-conccrtcd. Fear, the great fpring of arbitrary gov( rn- 
ments, was fiibllituted to morality and principles. The 
chief of the ilate was gradually beco:t>e a kind of divinity, 
which the moll prefumptuoiis d’d not dare to h/ok up to ; 
and of whofe actions the moll imprudent would not have 
ventured to form a judgment. We may readily conceive in 
what manner citizens purcliafe every day, liy tlie faerifice 
of their liberty, the pieafiires and convein'cncies of life to 
which they have been accullomed from their infancy ; but 
that people, to whom lude nntuvt offered greater happiuefs 
than that which they enjoyed under the focial compact that 
united them, ihould quietly remain in a Hate of (laveiy, 
without once thinking tliat there was notliiiig more than a 
mountain or a river to crofs, in order to be free ; this is a 
circumHance tint would be incor. prehenhhle, if we knew 
not how mueh tin. habit of fuperililion degrades the hum:in 
race in all parts. 

Several of the provinces, which might be confidered as 
conHitutJiig a part of this valt dominion, governed them- 
felves by their primary laws, and according to their ancient 
maxims. Tributaries merely of the empire, they coiiti- 
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nued ilill under the controul of their caciques. The oblr 
gallons impofed upon tlicfe great vafTals, was to cover or 
to enlarge the frontiers of the Hate, whenever they were 
ordered ; to contribute continually to the public charges, 
originally, according to a fet led rate; but latterly, ac¬ 
cording to the neccirities, rapacity, or caprices of the 
defpot. 

'riie adminidration of the countries, more immediately 
dependent on tiie throne, w^s intruded to fome of the great, 
who were afliltcd in tneir fundions by nobles of an inferior 
order. Thcfe oiriccis enjoyed, at firll, a degree of dignity 
and importance : but they were nothing more than the in- 
druments of tyranny, iince arbitrary power had raiftd itfelf 
upon the ruins of a government wliich might have been 
called feudal. 

To each of thcfe offices, a portion of land, of greater or 
lefs extent, was attached. Thofe who directed the coun¬ 
cils, who commanded the armies, or whom their employ¬ 
ments detained at court, enjoyed the fame advantage. Per- 
fons in office changed their dwelling with their occupation, 
and lod it as foon as they returned into private life. 

There were fome poffeffions more entire, and which 
might be alienated or tranfmitted to poderity. I'hefe w'ere 
few in num.ber; and mud have belonged to citizens of the 
mod didinguilhed clafs. 

The people had nothing but commons, the extent of 
which was regulated by the number of inhabitjints. In 
fome of them the labouis were carried on in a community, 
and the harveds were depofited in the public granaries, to 
be didributed as they were wanted ; in others, the cultiva¬ 
tors divided the fields between them, and tilled them for 
their own private ufe ; but the territory was not allowed to 
be difpoft’d of in any of them. 

Several didriids, more or lefs extenfivc, were covered 
with a kind of bondfinen attached to the glebe, paffing 
from one proprietor to another, and not being able to 
claim any thing more than the coarfeft and mod fcanty fub- 
fillence. 

The men dill more degraded, were the domeftic 
flaves. Their life was efltemed fo contemptible, that, ac¬ 
cording to the accounts of Herrera, one might deprive 
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them of it, without fear of being ever profecuted by the 
law. 

All the orders of the ftate contributed to the fupport of 
government. In all focieties that are a little advanced, 
taxes are paid in fpecie. The Mexicans were ignorant of 
this common meafure of every kind of value, though gold 
and filver were in their pofTeflion. They had indeed begun 
to fufpedl the utility of an univerfal mode of exchange, and 
they already employed the feeds of the cocoa in foine trif¬ 
ling details of commerce : but the ufe of thefc was much 
limited, and could not be extended to the difeharge of the 
taxes^ The debts due to the treafury were therefore all 
paid in kind. 

As all the agents of the public fervice received their fa» 
larics in provifions, a part of what was allotted to them 
was kept back as their contribution. 

The lands attached to ofSces, as well as thofe that were 
pofleffed in property, gave to the ftate a part of their pro¬ 
duce. 

Befide the obligation impofed upon all communities to 
cultivate a certain extent of foil for the crown, they were 
alfo obliged to cede to it a third part of their harvells. 

Hunters, filhermen, potters, painters, and all workmen 
without diftindion, gave up the fame portion of their 
induftry every month. 

Even the beggars were taxed with certain fixed contri¬ 
butions, which they were obliged to pay from their labour, 
or from the alms they received. 

Agriculture, at Mexico, was very much confined; 
thougn it was the only occupation of the majority of the 
inhabitants. Their cares were reftrained to the cultivation 
of maze and cocoa, and there was even but a finall quan¬ 
tity of thofe prod unions gathered. Had it been otherwife, 
the firft Spaniards would not fo frequently have been in. 
want of fubfiftence. The imperftd ftate of this lirft of the 
arts might be owing to fevcral caufes. Thefe people had 
a ftrong propenfity to idlenefa. The inftruments they made 
ufe of were faulty. They had not tamed any animal that, 
could affifl: them in their labours. Their fields were rava¬ 
ged by fallow deer, or by wandering people. They were 
inceffantly opprtffcd by government. In a word, their na-? 
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tural conftitution was particularly weak, which arofe part¬ 
ly from unwhokfomc and iftfiifficient food. 

The table of the rich, of the nobles, and of men in of¬ 
fice, befide the produce of the chafe, and of fifhing, was 
fupplied with turkeys, ducks, and rabbits, the only animals^ 
except little dogs, which the inhabitants of thefe countries 
had been able to tame. But the provifions of the common 
people confided only of maze, prepared in different man¬ 
ners ; of cocoa, diluted in warm water, and feafoned with 
honey and pimento } and of the herbs of the fields which 
were not too hard, or had no bad fmcll. Their drink con- 
fifted of fome liquors that could not intoxicate. With re- 
fpeft to firong liquors, they were fo ftridtly prohibited, that 
a permiflion from government was ncceflary to be obtained 
for ufing them ; and it was only granted to old or fick per- 
Tons. At fome folcmnitics, and in public labours only, 
every one had a quantity given him proportioned to his age. 
Drunkennefs was confidered as the mott odious of all vices* 
Perfons convi(^led of it, were publicly fhaved, and their houfe 
was pulled down. If they were in any public office, they 
were deprived of it, and declared incapable of ever holding 
any poll under government. 

The Mexicans were almoil generally naked. Their bo¬ 
dies were painted ; and their heads (haded with plumes. 
Some bones, or fmall pieces of gold, according to the rank 
of the perfons, were faftened to their nofes and cars. The 
only clothing the women had, was a kind of (hift which 
came down to the knees, and was open at the bread. Their 
chief ornament confided in the arrangement of their hair. 
Perfons of fuperior rank, and even the emperor himfclf, 
were only didinguifiicd from the commonalty, by a kind of 
cloak compbfed of a fquare piece of cotton fadened on the 
right (boulder. 

The palace of the prince, and thofe of the nobles, though 
rather extcnfive, and built of done, had no conveniences, no 
elegance, nor even any windows. The people dwelt in 
huts made of earth, and covered with branches of trees. 
They were prohibited from railing them above the ground 
floor. Several families were frequently heaped together un¬ 
der the fame roof. 

The furniture was worthy of the dwellings. In mod: of 
them, there was no other carpeting but mats, no other bed 
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than draw, no feat but a layer of palm leaves, no utenfils 
except ea»then-ware. Cloths and carpets of cotton, 
wrought with move or lefs care, and employed for various 
purpofes, were the chief dillimflions between the houfes of 
the rich and thofc of the common people. 

If the arts 6f primary neceffity were in fo imperfedl a 
date at Mexico, we muft conclude that thofe of ornament 
were Hill more fo. 'I he form and workmanfliip of the few 
vafes and jewels of gold and diver that have been brought 
to us, is equally barbarous. The fame coarfenefs prevails 
in thofe pidurcs, of which the drd Spaniards fpoke with fo 
much admiration, and which were compofed of feathers of 
all colours, Thcfe paintings are no longer exiding, or are 
at lead very fcarce ; but engravings have been made from 
them. The artid is infinitely below his fu'bjed, whether 
he reprefeuts plants, animals, or men. There is no light, 
nor fhade, nor defign, nor accuracy in his work. Neither 
had archiledure made any greater progrefs in this country. 
Throughout the whole extent of the empire, there is no an¬ 
cient monument to be found, that hath any kind of majedy 
in it; nor are there even any ruins which renew the idea of 
former greatnefs. Tlie only things Mexico had to boad 
of, were the caufeways that led up to the capital, and the 
aqiiediids which brought the water for drinking from a very 
condderable didancc. 

The fciences were dill lefs advanced than the arts ; and 
this is the natural condquence of the ordinary progrefs of 
the human mind, it is fcarce poflible that a people, whofe 
civilization was not of ancient date, and who could not 
have received any indrudioii from their neighbours, diould 
have the lead extenfivc degree of knowledge. All that can 
t)e concluded from tlieic religious and political inllitutions 
is, that they had made fomc little progrefs in adronomy. 
But how many ages would it have required to enligliten 
them, dnee they were deprived of the aflillance of writing, 
and lincw’ they were dill far didant from this powerful, and 
perhaps only mode of acquiring knowledge, as it appears 
from the iu-perfedion of their hieroglyplucs. 

Thcfe’were pidures traced out upon the barks of trees, 
upon the ficus of failovv deer, or upon pieces of cotton ; 
and deitmed to prdervt the memory of the law^s, the tenets, 
and the revolutions of the empire. The number, the co^ 
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lour, and tht attitude of the figures, were all varied accord¬ 
ing to the objefts that were meant to be exprefled. Al¬ 
though thefe imperfect figns could not be fuppofed to 
have that dillindt charadler which precludes every reafonable 
doubt, yet vi’e may imagine, that when allifted by the tra- 
diiions of focieties and families, they might convey feme in¬ 
formation refped^ing pad events. The indiflerence of the 
conquerors for every thing that had no reference to their 
infatiable avidity, made them neglcdf to inquire for the key 
of thefe important depofits. Soon after, their monks look¬ 
ed upon them as monuments of idolatry ; and Zummeraga, 
the firft bifliop of Mexico, condemned all that could be 
eolledted of them to the flames. The little that efcaped 
from this fanatical conflagration, and which has been pre- 
ferved in one or the other hemifphere, has not contributed 
to difpel the darknefs into which the negligence of the firil 
Spaniards had plunged us. 

The era of the foundation of the empire is even unknown. 
The Cafliliaii hiitorians, indeed, tell us, that before the 
tenth century, this vail fpace was inhabited only by fomc 
wandering hordes that were entirely favage. They tell 
us, that about this period, foine tribes iffuing from the north 
and north well, occupied parts of the territories, and intro¬ 
duced milder manners. They tell us, that three hundred 
years after, a people Hill more advanced in civilization, and 
coming from the neighbourhood of California, fettled on 
the borders of the lakes and built Mexico there. They 
tell us, that this lail nation, fo fuperior to the others, had, 
for a long period, nothing but chiefs, whom they raifed to 
the government, or deprived them of it, as they found it 
fuitable to their iiuerclls. They tell us, that the authority, 
which till then had been divided and revocable, was con¬ 
centrated in a Angle perfon, and became permanent, one 
hundred and thirty, or one hundred and ninety-feven years 
before the arrival of the Spaniards. They tell us, that the 
nine monarchs, who fucceilively afeended the throne, gave 
the domains of the Hate an exteulioii which they had not 
had under the former government. But what degree of 
credit can we realoiiably grant to annals fo confufed and 
c'onlradidlory, and filled with the moll abfurd fables that 
have ever been propofed to the credulity of mankind ? In 
order to believe that a fociety whofe dominion was fo ex- 
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tenfive, whofe inftitutions were fo numerous, and whofc 
foi*m of worfhip was fo regular, had fo modern an origin as 
it hath been faid, we fhould have other tefkimonies befidc 
thofe of the fierce foldier, who had neither the ncceffary ta¬ 
lents nor the will to examine into any thing; we fhould have 
other vouchers befide thofe fanatic prlefis, who were intent 
upon nothing clfe but ereding their own form of worfhip 
upon the ruin of the fuperllilions they found eftablifhed there. 
What fhould we know of China, if the Portuguefe had been 
able to fet it in flames, to fubvert or deftroy it, as they have 
done the Brazils ? Should wc at this day Ipcak of the anti¬ 
quity of the Chinefe books, of their laws, and their man¬ 
ners ? When fome philofophcrs fliall have been allowed to 
penetrate into Mexico, to fearch for, and to decipher the 
ruins of their hiflory, and that thefe learned men fhall 
neither be monks nor Spaniards, but either Englifh or 
French, who fhall have full liberty, and all proper means 
for the difeovery of truth ; then perhaps, we may gain 
foms information concerning the hiftory of this country, if 
barbarifm hath not completely defiroyed all the monuments 
that could afiift in invefligating it. 

Thefe inquiries could not, however, lead to an exadl 
knowledge of the ancient population of the empire, which, 
according to the reports of the conquerors, was immenfe. 
The country places were covered with inhabitants; the 
towns were crowded with citizens, and the armies were 
very numerous. Abfurd narrators! have we not been 
affured by you that it was a rifing (late; that it was con¬ 
tinually diiiurbed with obftinate wars; that all prifoners 
were cither maffacred upon the field of batilo, or facrificed 
to the gods In the temples ; that at the death of every em» 
peror, of every cacique, and of every great man, a number 
of vi6lims, proportioned to their dignity, Were facrificed on 
their tombs; that from a prevailing depraved inclination 
the women were negledled ; that the mothers fuckled their 
children for four or five years, and that they became barren at 
an early period ; that the people groaned inceflantly, and in 
all parts, under the oppreflions of the treafiiry ; that the 
provinces were covered with corrupted waters and vafl 
forefts; and that the Spanifli adventurers had more to fuffer 
from dearth, than from the length of marches, or the darts 
of the enemy ? 
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How (hall we reconcile fa^s certified by fo many wit- 
iieffes, with that excelfive population fo folemnly attefted in 
your proud annals ? Before found philofophy had attentive¬ 
ly confidered your ftrange contradii^lions; and when the 
odium you had drawn upon yourfelves infured an implicit 
faith in your abfurd exaggerations, the univerfe, which faw 
no more than a defert in Mexico, was perfuaded that you 
had precipitated numberlefs generations into the graye. 
Undoubtedly, your ferocious foldiers did too often ftain 
themfelves with innocent blood ; undoubtedly, your fanatic 
miflionaries did not oppofe thefe barbarities as they ought 
to have done ; undoubtedly, a rcftlefs tyranny, and an in- 
fatiable avarice, carried off from this unfortunate part of 
the world many of its feeble children : but ftill your cruel¬ 
ties were lefs than the nations have rcafon to fuppofe, from 
the accounts given by the hillorians of your ravages. And 
it is I whom you look upon as the detradler of your cha- 
ra£ler, who, while I accufe you of ignorance and impofture, 
become, as much as poflible, your apologift. 

Would ye rather choofc that the number of your aflaffi- 
nations fhould be exaggerated, than that your ftupidity and 
contradiiflions fhould be unmallced ? In this place, I call 
heaven to witnefs, I have been attentive only to cleanfe you 
from the blood with which you feem to make it your glory 
to be covered ; and in every other part where I have fpoken 
of you, my only defign hath been to fuggeft means of re- 
lloring your nation to its former fplendour, and of alleviat¬ 
ing the deftiny of thofe wretched people that are fubjedl to ~ 
your empire. If you difeover in me any fccret hatred, or 
any motive of felf-intereft, I give myfelf up to your con¬ 
tempt. Have I treated the other deftroyers of the New 
World, even the French, my own countrymen, with more 
caution ? Why, therefore, fhould you be the only people 
who are offended ? Becaufe you have nothing but pride re¬ 
maining. Become powerful again, and you will become lefs 
captious; and truth, while it makes you blufh, will ceafe 
to anger you. 

Whatever was the population of Mexico, the taking of 
the capital occafioned the fubjeftion of the whole Hate ; 
which was not fo extenfive as it bath been generally fup- 
pofed to be. Upon the South fea, the empire began only 
at Nicaragua, and ended at Acapulco: and even part of 
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the coafts watered by this ocean, had never been fubdued. 
Upon the North fea, there was fcarce any thing that inter- 
feded it from the river of Tabafco to that of Panuco : but 
in the inland parts, Tlafcala, Tepcaca, Mechoacan, Chiapa, 
and fome otlier Icfs confiderable diftrids, had prcferved 
thL’i* independence. 'Fheii freedom was taken from them 
in lefs th in a year by the conqueror, who found it fufficient 
to fend ten, fifteen, or twenty horfe, to preclude all refift- 
ance ; and before the end of the year 1522, the provinces, 
which had rtjedcd the laws of the Mexicans, and rendered 
the communication between their pofleffions difficult or im- 
pradticable, conflituted all a part of the Spanifh dominion. 
In procels of time, it acquired immenfe additions on the 
northern fide. Thefe would even have been more confider¬ 
able, and particularly more ufeful, had it not been for the 
incredible barbarities that accompanied or followed the ac- 
quifition of them. 

As foon as the Caflilians had made themfelves mafters of 
Mexico, they divided the befl lands among themfelves ; 
they reduced to flavery the people who had cleared them, 
and condemned them to labours incompatible with the na¬ 
ture of their conftitution, and repugnant to their habits. 
This fyftem of general oppreffion excited confiderable in- 
furredions. Thefe arofc without a concurrence of mea- 
fures, without a cliief to direct them, and without a plan ; 
they .were the effedl of defpair alone *, and ended to the dif- 
advantage of the too unfortunate Indians. An irritated 
conqueror, with fire and fword in hand, paffed with extreme 
rapidity from one extremity of the empire to the other, and 
left in all parts memorable traces of vengeance, the details 
of which would make the mod: bloody-minded men fhiid- 
der. There was a barbarous emulation between the officer 
and the foldier, which fhould facrificc mod viclims ; and 
even the commander himfelf, perhaps, furpaffed his troops 
and lieutenants in ferocity. 

Cortez, however, did not reap the advantages he might 
cxpc6l from fo many ads of inhumanity. It began to be 
a maxim of policy in the court of Madrid, not to leave fuch 
of her fubjeds as had fignalized themfelves by fome im¬ 
portant difeovery, time enough to fettle themfelves in their 
authority, from the apprehenfion, well or ill founded, that 
they might think of rendering thcmrelves independent of 
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the crown. If the conqueror of Mexico did not give a 
rea'on for adopting fuch a fyftem, lie was at leaff one of the 
firft vidims of it. The unlimited powers he had at firft 
enjoyed, wert daily curtailed j and in procefs of time, they 
were fo exceedingly retrained, that he preferred a private 
fituation to the vain appearances of an authority accompanied 
with the gieateft difgull. This Spaniard was defpotic and 
cruel ; and his fucceflTes arc lai nifhed by the injullicc of hii 
pir.v (ffs. He was an affaflin covered with innocent blood : 
hue lii. vices were of tlic Lirnc«, and of his nation, and his 
virtue^ were his owm Let us place this man among the 
ancients. Le t c, give him anotliei country, another rduca- 
tion, another turn of mind, other manners, and a different 
reliyiom I.a iis put him at the head of the fleet that ad- 
van( ed agalnfl Xerxes; or reckon him among the Spartans 
at the Straits of ThcnnopyliC ; or fuppofe him to be one of 
thrJe generous Batavians who freed thcmfelves from the 
tyranny of their countrymen, and Cortez will appear a great 
man. His qualities will become heroic, and his memory 
will he irreproachable. Had Ctefar been born in the 
fifteenth century, and commanded at Mexico, he would 
have been a worfe man than Cortez. To find an excufc 
for the faults that have been laid to his charge, wemufta/k 
ourfelves what better expedations we could have formed of 
a man, who treads for the firll time upon unknown regions, 
and whole firft obje6t is to provide for his own fafety ? 
It would be liighly iinjuft to confound him witli the 
peaceable founder, who is acquainted with the country, 
and regulates the meafures, the fpace, and the time, at 
plea fu re. 

Since Mexico had been fiibjeded to External and in^ 
the Caftilians, this immenfe country was ternaltroubles with 
no longer expofed to invafion. Its which Mexico has 
provinces were not ravaged by any becfi agicated Jince 
neighbouring or diftant enemy. The it has become a 
peace it enjoyed was not difturbed from Spanifh pojfejfton, 
without, except by pirates. In the 
South fea, the enterprifes of thefe robbers were confined to 
the taking of a few (hips: but in tlie North fea, they pillag¬ 
ed Campeachy once, and Vera Cruz twice; and they fre¬ 
quently fpread devaftation upon coafts lefs known, Icfs 
opulent, and not fo well defended. 
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While the navigation and the fliores of this wealthy re¬ 
gion were a prey to the pirates, and to the fquadrons of 
the nations difgufted at the ambition of Spain, or merely 
jealous of its fuperiority, the Chichemecas difturbed the in¬ 
terior part of the empire. If we give credit to Herrera 
and Torquemada, thefe were the people who occupied the 
beft parts of the country before the arrival of the Mexicans. 
To avoid the yoke deftined for them by the conqueror, 
they took refuge in caverns and mountains, where their na¬ 
tural ferocity increafed, and where they led entirely the life 
of beads. The new revolution which had juft changed the 
ftate of the former country, did not incline them to milder 
manners; and what they faw or learnt of the charadler of 
the Spaniards, infpired them with implacable hatred again ft 
a nation fo proud and fo oppreffive. This pafllon, always ter¬ 
rible among favages, manifefted itfelf by the ravages they 
committed in all the fettlements formed in their neighbour¬ 
hood, and by the cruelties they excrcifcd upon thofe who 
attempted to open the mines. In vain had forts and gar- 
rifo.ns been ftationed upon the frontiers, to contain or lup- 
prefs them; their rage continued inceflantly till the ycai 
1592. At this period. Captain Caldena perfuaded them to 
put an end to their hoftilitics. In the view of rendering 
thefe pacific fentiments durable, the government made them 
build dwellings, colle<fted them into feveral villages, and 
fent among them four hundred Tlafcalan families, who were 
commiffioned to inftru6l them in fome arts, and to teach 
agriculture to a people who had hitherto been clothed only 
with the fkins of beafts, and had lived entirely by hunting, 
or upon the fpontaneous produdions of nature. It was 
long before thefe prudent meafures fucceeded. The Chi- 
chemecas refufed for a long time td receive the inftru(^lions 
the government had undertaken to give them, and even re- 
jedled every kind of intercourfe with benevolent and Ame¬ 
rican teachers. It was not till the year 1608, that Spain 
was freed from the care of clotliing and feeding them. 

Eighteen years after, a moft violent conteft happened be¬ 
tween th#* civil and ccckfiaftical power at Mexico. A man 
convidfed of a multitude of crimes, fought impunity for all 
his enormities at the foot of the altars. |The viceroy Gelvcs 
caufed him to be dragged from thcncc. This adl of ne- 
ceftary juftice was conftrued into an outrage againft the di- 
4 
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vinity. Tlie thundex of excommunication was immediately 
fent forth ; and the people rofe. The regular and tccular 
clergy took up arms. I’he palace of the commander was 
burnt; his guards, friends, and partizans were put to the 
fword. He himfelf was put in irons and fent to Euiope, 
with feventy gentlemen who had not been afraid to efpoufe 
his caufe. The archbifhop, who was the author of ail thefe 
calamities, anct whofe vengeance was not yet fatisfied, pur- 
fued his vidlim, with the wlfli and defire of facrificing liim. 
The court, after having hefitated for fome time, decided at 
length in favour of fanatlcifm. The defender uf tlie rights 
of the throne, and of order, was condemned to total ob¬ 
livion ; and his fucceflbr was authorifed folemnly to confe- 
crate all the notions of fuperftition, and particularly the fu- 
perilition of afylums. 

The word afylum taken in its full extent, might fignify 
any place, privilege or diftindlion, that protedfs a criminal 
from the impartial exerdfe oT juft ice. For what is the 
claim that weakens and fufpends the authority of the law ? 
An afylum. WJiat is the place of confinement that with¬ 
draws the guilty from the prifoo common to all malcfad^ors ? 
An afylum. What is a retreat where the creditor Cannot 
go and feize upon his fraudulent debtor ? An afylum. 
What is a diftridf where one may exercife all the fundfions 
of fociety without authority, and in a countiy where all the 
reft of the citizens cannot obtain that privilege without a 
premium ? An afylum. What is a tribunal to which one 
may appeal from a definitive fcntence pronounced by ano¬ 
ther, which is fuppofed to be the laft refort of the law ? 
An afylum. What is an exclufive privilege, for whatever 
motive it may have been folicked and obtained ? An afylum. 
In an empire where thf'citizens partaking unequally of the 
advantages of fociety, do not ftiare the burdens of it in pro¬ 
portion to thefe advantages, what are the different dif- 
tindtions that relieve fome at the expence of others ? They 
are afylums. 

The afylums of the tyrant, of the prieft, of the ftatefman, 
of the nobleman, of the contradtor, and of the mei chant, 
are well known ; and I could name thofe of almoft all the 
ranks of fociety. What portion is there indeed of fociety 
that hath not a protedlion for a certain number of malverfa* 
tions, which it may commit with impunity. 

FoL //. Q_ 
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The mod dangerous of afylums, however, is not that in¬ 
to which a man may make his efcape, but that which he 
carries about with him, that which accompanies and invefts 
the guilty perfon, which ferves him as a Ihield, and which 
forms between him and me an enclofure in the centre of 
which he {lands, and from whence he may infult me, while 
punirtiment cannot reach him. Such are the ecclefiadical 
habit and character. Both the one and the other were for¬ 
merly a fort of afylum, where the impunity of the mod 
flagitious crimes was almoil affured. Is this privilege en¬ 
tirely aboliflied ? We have frequently feen monks and priefts 
thrown into prifon ; but wc fcarce have ever feen any of 
them taken out from thence to be conveyed to the public 
place of execution. 

What I becaufe a man is obliged by his profeffion to 
have a peculiar fan6lity of manners, (hall he obtain privi¬ 
leges, and be treated with a commiferation that (hall be re¬ 
fused to the criminal who is not bound by the fame obliga¬ 
tions ? If it be urgedt that there is a refpe£l due to his 
funflions, to his cloth, and to his charaftcr; we (hall an- 
fwer, that juftice is equally and without dillindion due to 
every citiaen. If the fword of the law be not moved in- 
difcriminately in every direftion; if it fhould be unfteady; 
or if it fhould be railed or lowered in favour of any one it 
may meet with in its paffage, that fociety is not well regu¬ 
lated. There exifls in it, under another name, and under 
another form, a deteftable privilege, a protedion denied to 
fome and referved for others. 

But thefe kinds of afylum, though generally contrary 
to the profperity of focieties, (hall not here engage our at¬ 
tention. Wc fhall only fpeak of thofe which temples or 
places of divine worfhip have afforded, and ftill continue to 
afford, in feveral parts of the globe. 

Thefe places of refuge were known to the ancients. In 
Greece, when that country w’as ftill but half civilized, it 
was thought that tyranny could not be reftrained otherwife 
than by religion. The ftatues of Hercules, of Thefeus, 
and of Pirlthous, feemed well calculated to infpire villains 
with terror, when they had no longer the vengeance of thefe 
heroes to dread. But as Toon as the afylum, inftituted in 
favour of innocence, ferved only for the prefervation of the 
guilty, and was made fubfervient cither to the interefts or 
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vanity of thofc who granted the prote6lion, thefe places of 
retreat were abolifhed. . 

Other people, in imitation of the Greeks, cftabliftied 
afylums. But the citizen ufed to put himfelf under the 
proteAion of the gods, merely to avoid the armed hand 
that purfued him. There, lie called upon the law, and 
fummoned the people to his affiftance. His fellow-citizens, 
together with the magiftrate, drew near, and the man was 
examined before them. If it was found that he had abufed 
the afylum, he received a double puniOiment; one for the 
crime he had committed, the other for having profaned the 
place in which he had taken refuge. 

When Romulus wanted to people his city, hemiade an 
afylum of it; and fome temples, in the times of the repub¬ 
lic, were devoted to this purpofe. After the death of 
Julius Caefar, the triumvirate made an afylum of his chapel. 
In after ages, the fervihty of the people frequently ereded 
the datues of tyrants into places of refuge. From thence 
it was that the flave infulted his mailer ; and that the dif- 
turber of public tranquillity ftirred up the populace agalnll 
good men. 

This horrible inftitution of barbarifm and paganifm oc- 
cafioned inexpreflible evils ; when chrillianity, afeending 
the throne of the empire, did not fcruple to adopt and 
even to extend it. The confequences of this ccclefialtl- 
cal policy were foon feverely felt. The laws loft their 
authority, and the order of fociety was fubverted. Tlie 
magiftrate then attacked thefe afylums with courage; 
the prieft defended them with obftinacy. A warm conteft 
was carried on for many centuries with great animofity. 
The party that prevailed under the reign of a firm prince, 
was depreffed under that of a fupcrftitious one. Sometimes 
this afylum was general, and fometimes was under reftric- 
tions. It was annihilated at one period, and reftored at 
another. 

In an inftitution fo evidently contrary to natural equity, 
to civil law, to the fan6tlty of religion, to the fpirit of the 
gofpel, and to the good order of fociety, the circumftances 
that Ihould naturally tend moll to aftonilh us are, its dura¬ 
tion, the diverfity of the objeclsof the edifls of the emper¬ 
ors, the contradi<flion of the canons, and the obftinacy of 
feveral bi/hops ; but more .cfpecially the extravagant abfur- 
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dity of the lawyers, in determining, with precifion, the ex¬ 
tent of the afylum, according to the fize or title of the re- 
fpeftive churches. If it was a great chuich, the afylum was 
to extend to a certain number of feet beyond its circum¬ 
ference ; if a fmall church, it was to be lefs extenfive, and 
Hill lefs if it was a chapel: the protedion was the fame, 
whether the church were confecrated or not. 

It is very extraordinary, that in a long fucceffion of ge* 
ncrations, not one monarch, not one ecclefiaftic, not one 
magiftrate, not even one Angle man Ihoiild have reminded 
his cotemporarics of the bright days of chriftianity. For¬ 
merly, he might have faid to them, the Anner was detained 
for 7ear8 at the gate of the temple, where he expiated his 
fault, expofed to the injuries of the air, in the prefence 
of all his brethren, and of all the citizens. He was not al¬ 
lowed to enter the church, except by degrees; nor to ap¬ 
proach the fanduary, but in proportion as his penance 
drew near to an end. And in our days, a villain, an extor¬ 
tioner, a thief, and an affaffin covered with blood, not only 
finds the gates of our temples open to him, but alfo meets 
with protedlion, impunity, food, and fecurity. 

But if the aflaAin had plunged his dagger into the breaft 
of a citizen, even upon the fteps of the altar, what muft be 
done in that cafe ? Shall the place of the bloody feene be¬ 
come his afylum ? This would certainly be a privilege very 
convenient for criminals. Why Aiould they murder in the 
ftreets, in the houfes, or upon the highways, where they 
may be feized ? Aiould they not rather choofe to aflfaAinate 
in the churches ? There never was a more difgufting in- 
ftance of the contempt of the laws, and of the ambition of 
the clergy, than this immunity granted by the churches. 
It .was reierved to fuperftition to make the Supreme Being, 
in this world, the protestor of the fame crimes which he 
puniAies in another with eternal fufferings. Let us hope 
that the extremity of the evil will point out more fenAbly 
the neceAity of the remedy. 

This fortunate revolution will be brought about later at 
other places than at Mexico, where the people are plunged 
in a Hate of Hill more profound ignorance than in the other 
regions fubie<Ei to Caftilc. In 1732, the confpiring ele¬ 
ments fwallowcd up one of the richeft Aeets that had ever 
been dlfpatched from this opulent part of the New World# 
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Univerfaldefpair prevailed in the twdhcmifpheres. Amongfi 
a people plunged in fuperftition, all events are miraculous; 
and the anger of heaven was gencfally conhdered at the 
foie caufe of this great difafter, which might very poffibly 
have been brought about by the inexperience of the pilot, 
or by other caufes equally natural. An auto da fe appear¬ 
ed to be the fureft method of recovering the divine favour j 
and thirty-eight wretched people periflied in the flames, the 
vidims of fo deplorable an infatuation. 

Methiiiks I am prefent at this horrible expiation. I be¬ 
hold it, and exclaim ; “ flop, execrable monfters! What con- 
“ nedion is there between the calamity you have experien- 
“ ced and the pretended or real crime of thofe whom you 
detain in your prifons ? If they entertain opinions which 
render them odious to the Almighty, it belongs to him 
‘‘ to crufli them with his thunder. He hath borne with 
“ them for a great number of years, and Hill continues to 
bear with them, and yet you torment them. If it were 
« his will to condemn them to eternal punifliments on the 
‘‘ terrible day of his vengeance, does it belong to you to 
accelerate their chaftifement! Why fliouM you deprive 
<< them of the inftant of repentance, which perhaps awaits 
them, in the decline of life, in the hour of danger, or 
the period of lickncfs ? But infamous wretches as ye are, 
difTolutc priefts, and libidinous monks, were not your 
crimes fufficient to ftir up the anger of heaven ? Correi^t 
“ yourfelves ; proftrate yourfelves at the foot of the altars, 
cover yourfelves with fackcloth and alhes ; implore the 
mercy of the Moft High, rather than employ yourfelves 
in leading to the ftake a number of inrmcent perfons, 
“ whofe death, far from wiping away your crimes, will 
“ only increafe the number of them, by thirty-eight more, 
“ for wliich you will never be**forgiven. To appeafe the 
“ Deity, ye burn mankind ! Are ye \yorfhippers of Mo- 
loch But ye hear me not j and the unfortunate vid- 
ims of your fuperftitious cruelty are already call into the 
flames. 

Soon after this, the New Mexico, which was bordering' 
and dependent upon the Old, was afflicted with a calamity 
of another kind. This vafl: region, fituated, for the moli 
part, under the temperate zone, was for a time unknown 
to the ravagers of America. The miflionary Riiys firft pe- 
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nctrated into it in 1580. He was foon after followed by 
the captain Efpajo, and,laftly,by John d'Onahe ; who by a 
ferics of labours begun' in 1599, and terminated in 1611, 
fucceeded in opening fome mines, in multiplying cattle and 
means of fiibfiftence, and in fettling firmly the SpaniHi do¬ 
minion. The order he had eftablifhed was dilluibed in 
1652 by civil commotions. In the courfe of thefe animo- 
fities, Rofas the commandant was affallinated ; and his 
friends, who attempted to avenge his death, perifhed after 
him. Thefe a 61 s of violence continued till the tardy ar-» 
Vival of Pagnalofle. This intrepid and fcverc commander 
had almoft ftifled the rebellion, when, in a tranfport of juft 
indignation, he gave a blow to a turbulent monk, whp was 
fpeaking to him in an infoknt manner, and even daied to 
threaten him. The priefts, who were mafters of the coun¬ 
try, immediately ferzed upon his perfon. He was excom¬ 
municated, delivered up to the inquifition, and fcntenccd 
to confiderable fines. In vain did he urge the court to 
avenge the royal authority infultcd in his perfon; the in¬ 
fluence of his enemies prevailed over his felicitations. 
Their rage and their power made him even apprehend a 
more fatal deftiny; and in order to avoid their daggers, and 
to withdraw himfclf from their intrigues, he took refuge in 
England, abandoning the reins of government to whoever 
would or could get hold of them. His flight plunged the 
province into frefh misfortunes; and it was not till after 
ten years of anarchy and carnage, that every thing was 
brought again into order and fubjcdlion. 

Can any thing be more abfurd than this authority of the 
monks in America ? They are a fet of men without know¬ 
ledge and without principles: their independence tramples 
upon their inftitutions, and makes them regardlefs of their 
vows; their condudf is fcandalous, their houfes are fo many 
places of evil refort, and their tribunals of penance fo many 
trading (hops. From thence it is, that for a piece of mo¬ 
ney they quiet the confcience of the villain ; from thence 
it is, that they infinuate corruption into innocent minds, 
and that they feduce women and girls into debauchery: 
they are a fet of fimonifts, who make a public traffic of 
holy things. The chriftianity they teach, is defiled with 
all forts of abfurdities. Greedy of inheritancy, they de¬ 
fraud, rob, and perjure themfelves. They degrade the ma- 
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gifttates, and thwart them in their operations. There arc 
no crimes which they cannot commit with impunity. They 
infpire the people with a fpirit of rebellion. They are fo 
many encouragers of fuperilition, and the caufe of all the 
troubles that have agitated thefe diftant regions. As long 
as they cxid there they wiD keep up anarchy, from the con¬ 
fidence, as blind as it is unlimited, which they have obtain¬ 
ed of the people, and from the pufiilanimity with which 
they have I'nlpirod the rVpolitaiies of the authority, whom 
they (hfpofe of at pleafuA b> tneir intrigues. Let us there¬ 
fore raquire of v/hat r cat utility they are. Are they in- 
fcrmerK ? A wife admiaiilratlon hath no need of them. 
Arc Ibey to be matutged :ts a counterpoife to the power of 
the vi( eroy ? This i« an idle apprehenfion. Are they tri- 
butcu ies of ilie great ? This is an an evil that muft be put 
a ii(jp to. Under whatever afpc(?l we confider matters, 
the monks are a fet of wretches, who fcandahze and difturb 
Mexico too much to be allowed to remain there any 
longer. 

Subjedlion and order were again difturbed, and more ge¬ 
nerally fo in 1593, by a law which forbade the Indians the 
ufe of ftrong liquors. This prohibitioa could not have for 
its obje£f the liquors of Europe, which were neceflarily too 
high priced ever to be ufed by men living in a conftant 
ftatc of oppreffion, and inceflantly ftripped of their pro- 
perty. It was only from the palm wine that the govern¬ 
ment endeavoured to wean them. • 

This liquor is drawn from a plant known at Mexico by 
the name of maguey, and refembling the aloes in its form. 
Its leaves, colledled about the neck of the root, are thick, 
pulpous, almoft ftraight, feveral feet in length, hollowed in 
the form of a gutter, thorny on the back, and terminated 
by a very (harp point. The item, which rifes out of this 
tuft, afeends to twice its height, and bears upon its branch¬ 
ing top yellowifli flowers. Their calix, with fix divifions, 
is charged with an equal number of llamina. It adheres at 
the bottom to the piltil, which, together with it, becomes 
a capfula with, three cells lilled with feeds. The maguey 
grows in every part of Mexico, and is eafily multiplied 
from flips. Hedges are made of it. Its feveral parts have 
each of them their utility. The roots are employed for 
cordage \ the Items furnifti wood ; the points of the leaves 
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fcrve for nails, or needles ; and even the leaves themfelvea 
are fit for thatching the roofs *, and a thread is produced 
from them fit for the manufadture of various looms. 

But the moft efteemed produce of the maguey is a fweet 
and clear water, which is colledled by means of a hole made 
with an inftrument in the middle of the tuft, after the 
fhoots and the inward leaves are removed* This hole, 
which is three or four inches deep, is filled and emptied 
every day ; and the liquor continues running in this manner 
for a whole year, fometimes even for eighteen months* 
This liquor, when infpiffated, forms a real fugar; but when 
mixed with fpring water, and laid by in vafes, it acquires, 
after hating fermented four or five days, the fharpnefs of 
cyder, and almoft the fame kind of tafte. If orange or 
lemon peel be added to it, it becomes intoxicating. This 
property renders it flill more agreeable to the Mexicans, 
who not being able to confole themfclves for the lofs of 
their liberty, endeavour to forget the humiliating (late of 
their flavery. Accordingly, the attention of the Indians is 
continually turned towards the houfes where this liquor is 
diftributed. They pafs whole days and weeks there ; they 
leave the fubfiftcncc of their families in them, and very fre¬ 
quently the few clothes they have. 

The Spanifh miniftry, informed of thefe exceffes, wifhed 
to put a uop to them 5 but did not fet about it in a proper 
manner. Inflead of bringing back the people to good 
morals by paternal cares, and by the moll effcdlual mode 
of inftruAion, they had recourfe to the fatal expedient of 
prohibitions. The minds of men grew heated, feditlons 
were multiplied, and adls of violence repeated, from one 
extremity .of the empire to the other. The government 
was obliged to give way; and withdrew thefe prohibitive 
ads ; but to indemnify itfelf for the facrificc of its autho¬ 
rity, taxes were laid upon this liquor, which bring in an¬ 
nually to the treafury eleven or twelve thoufand livres from 
458I. 6s. 8d. to 500I. 

Five and tw^enty or thirty years after this, a new feene 
of a particular kind w’as opened at Mexico. In this im¬ 
portant polTeflion, the police w'as fo much negleded, that 
all the roads were ftized upon by a numerous band of rob¬ 
bers. No citizen could venture to go out of his houfe 
without a palTport from the chiefs of thefe banditti. Whe- 
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ther from careleffnefs, weaknefs, or corruption, the magi- 
llrate took no meafures to put an end to fo great a cala¬ 
mity. At length, the court of Madrid, roufed by the 
clamours of a whole nation, committed the care of the 
public fecurity to Velafques. This equitable,'firm, and 
ftri6l man, independent of the tribunals and the viceroy, 
fucceeded at length in re-eftablifhing order, and fixing it 
upon fo firm a bafis, that it hath never fince been fiiaken. 

A war undertaken againft the people of Cinaloa, 
Sonora, and New Navarre, hath been the laft remarkable 
event that hath dilturbed the empire. Thcfe provinces, 
fituated between Old and New Mexico, did not make a 
part of Montezuma^s dominions. It was not till 1540, 
that the devaltators of the New World penetrated into 
them, under the command of Vafques Coronado. They 
found there fome petty nations, who, upon the borders of 
the fea, lived by lilhing, and in the inland parts upon the 
produce of the chafe; and who, when thefe means of fub- 
llfience failed them, had no other refource than in the fpon- 
tancous prodiidions of nature. In thcfe difirids, neither 
clothing nor huts were in ufe. Branches df trees to fiiade 
them from the heats of a burning fun ; and reeds tied to¬ 
gether to fiiclter them from the torrents of rain : thefe were 
the only contrivances thought of by the inhabitants to 
guard againft the inclemency of the feafons. During the 
fevered frofts they flept in the open air, round the fires 
which they had kindled. 

I'his country, in appearance fo poor, contained mines, 
which fome Spaniards undertook to work. They were 
found to yield plentifully ; and yet the greedy proprietors 
of them did not enrich themfelves. As it was neceflary to 
bring from Vera Crux, upon the back of mules, through 
a difficult and dangerous road of fix or feven hundred 
leagues, the quickfilver, the fluffs, and mod of the arti¬ 
cles requited for fubfiftence and for the labours, all thefe 
objeds, when they arrivied at the fpot, had increafed fo 
much in value, that the mod fortunate undertaking fcarce 
furnifhed a fufheieney to pay for them. 

It became neceflary to abandon the whole, pr to take 
other meafures ; the lall of thcfe fchemes was refolved upon. 
The jefuit Ferdinand Confang vvas commifliohed, in 1746, 
to reconnoitre the gulf of California, which borders thefe 
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immenfe regions. After this navigation, condu<^eci with 
flcill, the court of Madrid becannie acquainted with the 
roafts of the continent, with the harbours that nature has 
formed there, with the fandy and arid places that arc not 
fufceptible of cultivation, and with the rivers, which, by 
the fertility they diffufe along their borders, invite to the 
eftablidiing of colonies in thofe parts. Nothing, in future, 
could prevent the fltips that failed out of Acapulco, from 
entering the Vermeil fea ; from conveying with cafe into 
the neighbouring provinces, miflionaries, troops, miners, 
provifions, merchandife, and every thing that was wanted 
for the colonies, and from returning laden with metals. 

In the meanwhile, it was indifpenfably neceflary previouf- 
ly to gain over the natives of the country by a£ls of huma¬ 
nity, or to fubdue them by force of arms. But how was it 
pollible to conciliate men who were to be ufed as beafts of 
burden, or to be buried alive within the bowels of the 
earth ? Accordingly, the government refolved upon force ; 
and vvar was deferred only from the incapacity in an ex- 
haufted treafuir to bear the cxpence of it. At length, in 
1768, a credit of twelve hundred thoufand livres [50,000!.] 
was found, and Hoftilities commenced. Some hordes of fa- 
vages fubmitted after a trifling refiftance. This was not the 
cafe with the Aplachians, the moll warlike of thefe nations, 
and the moll eager for independence. They were purfued 
without intermiliion for three years, with a view of exter¬ 
minating them. Great God ! w^hat an idea ! To extermi¬ 
nate men ! Could we fay otherwife of wolves ? Extermi¬ 
nate them, and for what ? Becaiife they were a high-n-iind- 
cd people, and were fenfible of the natural right they had 
to liberty 5 becaufe they difdained to be Haves. And yet 
we call ourfelves civilized people, and chrillians. 

.The dillance of both the ancient and new conquefts 
from the centre of authority, gave reafon to think that 
they would be in a languid Hate, till they Ihould be furnilh- 
ed with an independent adminiftratlon. A particular com¬ 
mander was therefore given to them, who, with a title Icfs 
pompous than that of viceroy of New Spain, enjoyed the 
fame prerogatives. 

State of Mexico We mud now examine to what de^ce 
binder Spain, of profperity Mexico hath rifen, notwith- 
llanding the enormous lolTes it has expe- 
o 
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rienced from foreign enemies, and notwithftanding the do- 
meftic troubles with which it hath fo frequently been agi¬ 
tated. 

The largcft of the Cordeleirias mountains, after having 
croffed all South America, becomes lower and narrower in 
the ifthmus of Panama ; continues in the fame form through 
the provinces of Cofta Rieca, Nicaragua, and Guatimala; 
fpreads itfelf and rifes again throughout the reft of Mexico, 
but without ever approaching to that prodigious height 
which it hath in Peru. This alteration is more particularly 
remarkable towards the South fca. The fhores here are 
extremely deep, and no bottom is to be found except very 
near the land ; while in the Northern fea, it is found at a* 
great diftance from the continent. Accordingly, the roads 
arc as good and as frequent in the firft of thefe feas, as they 
are fcarce and bad in the other. 

The climate of a region fituated almoft entirely in the 
torrid zone, is alternately damp and hot. Thefe variations 
are imwe perceptible and more common in the low, raarfhy, 
woody, and uncultivated diftridls of the eaft, than in thofe 
parts of the empire, which beneficent nature hath treated 
more favourably. 

The quality of the foil is alfo very different. Sometimes 
it is barren, fometimes fertile, according as it is mountain- 
ous, level, or funk under the waters. 

No fooner were the Spaniards mafters of this opulent and 
immenfe country, than they haftened to build cities upon 
it, in thofe places which appeared to them beft calculated 
for the maintenance of their authority, and in thofe which 
promifed them greater advantages from their conqueft. 
Such of the Europeans as chofe to fix there, obtained a 
fufficient extent of territory; but they were obliged to 
fearch for planters, whom the law did not alltw them. 

Another arrangement of things was obferved in the 
country places. They were moft of them diftributed to the 
conquerors in reward of their blood or their fervices. The 
extent of thefe domains, which were only granted for two 
or three generations, was proportioned to rank and favour. 
A greater or lefs number of Mexicans were attached to 
them as vaffals. Cortez had three and twenty thoufand of 
them in the provinces of Mexico, TIafcala, Mechoacan, 
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and Oaxaca, but with this diftinAion, that they were to be¬ 
long to his family in perpetuity. Oppreflion muft have 
been lefs fevere in thefe hereditary poffeflions than in the 
reft of the empire, fince in 1746 fifteen thoufand nine hun¬ 
dred and forty Indians were ft ill reckoned there, with 
eighteen hundred Spaniards, meftecs, or mulattoes, and 
jixteen hundred negro flaves. 

The country had none of the" animals neceflary for the 
fubfiftence of its new inhabitants, for ploughing the lands 
and for the other wants infeparable from a mixed fociety. 
Thefe things were all brought from the iflands already fub- 
jedled to Caftile, which had tbemfelves lately received them 
from our hemifphere. The animals propagated with incre¬ 
dible rapidity. But they all of them degenerated ; and 
how indeed was it poflible, that they Ihould not have ex¬ 
perienced very evident alterations, when they were weak¬ 
ened by crofting the feas, deprived of their ordinary food, 
and given up to the hands of perfons who w^ere incapable 
of rearing and taking care of them ? The flieep were the 
inoft materially affeded. Mendoza had fome rams brought 
from Spain in order to renew the degenerated race ; and 
fince that period, the fleeces have been found of a fufizeient 
good quality to fupply materials for confiderable manufac¬ 
tures. 

The multiplication of the cattle brought on a great In- 
creafe in the cultures. To the maize, w’hich had always 
been the principal food of the Mexicans, the grains of our 
countries were added. At firft they did not thrive. The 
feeds of them, thrown at hazard among the briars, did not 
at firft yield any thing but thick and barren weeds. A ve¬ 
getation too rapid, and too vigorous, did not allow them 
time to ripen, nor even to form themfelves; but this fu- 
perabundance of juices gradually diminifhed j and at length 
moft of our feeds, vegetables, and fruits, were feen to 
profper. If the vine and the olive tree were not natural¬ 
ized in this part of the New World, this was owing to the 
prohibition of government, which intended to leave a mart 
open for the produdiions of the mother country. Perhaps 
the foil and the climate would themfelves have reje<fted 
thefe precious plants ; at leaft w^e have an authority for 
thinking fo, when we fee that the experiments which the 
jefuits and the heirs of Cortez were allowed to try, ^out 
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the year 1706, were not fuccefsful, and that thofe which 
have been liiice made, have not been much more lb. 

Cotton, tobacco, cocoa, fugar, and fome other produc¬ 
tions, were in general profperous : but for want of hands 
or induilry, thefe articles were confined to an inland circu¬ 
lation. There is nothing but jalap, vanilla, indigo, and co¬ 
chineal, which conflitutes the trade of New Spain with' 
other nations. 

Jalap is one of the purgatives of moft Of the culture 
frequent ufe in medicine. It derives its of jalap* 
name from the town of Xalapa, in the en¬ 
virons of which it grows plentifully. Its root, which is the 
only part in ufe, is tuberofe, large, lengthened out into the 
form of a French turnip, white on the inlide, and full of a 
milky juice. The plant which it produces, hath been for 
a long time unknown. At prefent, we are informed, that 
it is a fpecies of convolvulus, refembling in its appearance 
that of our hedges. Its Hem is climbing, angular, and 
covered with a flight down. Its leaves, alternately difpof* 
cd, are rather large, downy on the upper fide, and wrink¬ 
led on the under, and marked with feven coftae : they arc 
fometimes entire and cordiform, fometimes divided into fe- 
veral lobes, more or lefs diftind. I’he flowers, which grow 
in cluflcrs along the ftem, have a calix, acorn-like at its 
bafe, deeply divided into five parts, and accompanied with 
two flow cry leaves. The corolla, which is large and cam- 
prniform, whitifli on the outfide, and of a dark purple 
within, fupports five white ftamina of unequal length. The 
german, which is placed in the middle, and furmounted 
with a Angle ftyle, becomes, as it ripens, a round capful3> 
inclofing in a Angle cell four feeds of a red colour, and very 
hairy. 

This plant is not only found in the neighbourhood of 
Xalapa, but alfo among the fands of Vera Crux. It iseafily 
cultivated. The weight of the roots is from tvvelve to 
twenty pounds. They are cut into flices, in order to dry 
them. They then acquire a brown colour, and a refinoui 
appearance. The tafte of them is rather acrid, and excites 
a naufea. The bed jalap is clofe, refinous, brown, not 
eafily broken, and inflammable. Ic is given only in fmall 
dofes; bccaufe it is an aftive and violent purgative. Its re- 
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finous cxtra(?t, made with fpirits of wine, is employed for 
the fame purpofes, but with ftill greater caution. There 
are feven thoufand five hundred quintals of this root con- 
fumed annually in Europe, which coft 972,000 livres 
[40,5411. 13s. 4d.] 

Of the culture The vanilla is a plant which, like the 
of the vanilla, ivy, grows to the trees it meets with, co¬ 
vers them almoft entirely, and raifes itfelf 
by their aid. Its ftem, of the thicknefs of the little finger, 
is greenifh, flcfliy, almofl cylindrical, knotty at intervals, 
and farmentofe, as that of the vine. Each knot is furnifli- 
cd with an alternate leaf, rather thick, of an oval fhape, 
eight inches long and three broad. It alfo pumes 
forth roots, which, penetrating the barks of the trees, ex¬ 
tracts a fufficient degree of noiirifiiment from them to fup • 
port the plant for fome time in vigour, when by accident 
the bottom of the ftem happens to be damaged, or even fe- 
parated from the principal root. This ftem, when grown 
to a certain height, branches out, fpreads fideways, and is 
covered with clufters of flowers, rather large, white on the 
infide, and greenifh without. Five of the divifions of their 
calix are long, narrow, and undulated. The fixth, which is 
more internal, appears in the form of a horn. The piftil, 
which they crown, fupports a Angle ftamina. It becomes, 
as it ripens, a fleftiy fruit, formed like a pod, of feven or 
eight inches long, which opens into three valves loaded with 
fmall feeds. 

This plant grows naturally in unefiltivated lands that arc 
always damp, fometimes under water, and covered with 
large trees; from whence it may be inferred, that fuch a 
kind of foil is the fitteft for its cultivation. In order to mul¬ 
tiply it, it is fufficient to plant at the foot of the trees fome 
branches or twigs, which take root and rife up in a fhort 
time. Some cultivators, in order to preferve their plants 
from rotting, prefer the faftening of them to trees, even at 
the height of a foot from the ground. Thefe plants foori 
throw out filaments, which defeending in a ftraight line, 
penetrate into the earth, and form roots there. 

The feafon for gathering the pods begins towards the 
end of September, and lafts about three months. The aro¬ 
matic that is peculiar to them cannot be obtained without 
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preparation. This preparation confifts in threading fevcral 
pods, and dipping them for a moment in a caldron of boil¬ 
ing water to whiten them. They are afterwards fufpended 
in a place expofed to the open air and to ,the rays of the 
fun. A thick and plentiful liquor then diftils from their 
extremity^, the exit of which is facilitated by a flight pref- 
fiire, repeated*two or three times in the courfe of the day. 
In order to retard, the drying, which ought to go on flowly, 
they are rubbed over at fcveral different times with oil, 
which preferves their fupplenefs, and keeps them from in- 
fe^ls. They are alfo tied round with a cotton thread to 
prevent them from opening. When they arc fufliciently 
dried, they are rubbed in hands anointed with oil, and they 
are put into a pot that is varnilhed, in order to keep them 
frefh. 

This is all that is known of the vanilla, which is parti¬ 
cularly appropriated to perfume chocolate ; the ufe of which 
has pafled from the Mexicans to the Spaniards, and from 
them to other nations; and even this information, which 
we have obtained concerning it, is entirely modern, and 
owing to a French naturalift. It is not poffible, that the 
matters of this part of the New World, notwithttanding 
the indifference they have hitherto (hewn for the hittory of 
nature, Ihould not have better information upon this mat¬ 
ter. If they have not communicated it, it is becaufe they 
have been defirous of referving this production excluflvely 
to themfelves, although only fifty quintals of it are annu¬ 
ally brought to Europe, where they arc not fold for more 
than 431,568 livres [17,982!.] The time will come when 
this matter (hall be brought to light, and then the vanilla 
will be as generally known as the indigo is at prefent. 

' The indigo tree is a ttraight and rar- Of the culture 
ther bu(hy ^ant. From its root arifes a of the indigo 
ligneous brittle ttem, of the height of two tree. 
feet, branching from the beginning, white 
on the infide, and covered with a greyifh bark. The leaves 
arc alternate, compofed of feveral fmall leaves difpofed in 
two rows along a common cotta, which is'terminated by a 
Angle foliolum, and furnitticd at its bails with two fmall 
membranes which are called ftipulae. At the extremity of 
each branch arife clutters of reddifh, papilionaceous flowers, 
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ratlr.*r fmiill, and compofed of a number of petals. The 
ftamina, to the number of llx, and the pillil, furmouated 
with a fmgle ilyle, are arranged as they are in moft of the 
herbaceous flowers. The piftil is changed into a fniall 
rounded pod, "’{lightly curved, one inch in length, and a 
line and a half in breadth, full of-cylindrical, fliining, and 
brownifh feeds. 

This plant requires a light foil, v^ell tilled, and never de¬ 
luged with water. For this reafon, fpots are preferred 
whicli arc {loping, becauiethis pofition preferves the indigo 
plant from the flagnation of the rain, which might deftioy 
it, and from inundations, that might cover it with a preju¬ 
dicial flime. Low and flat grounds may alio be employed 
for this culture, if channels and ditches are made to draw 
off the waters, and if care be taken to plant them only af¬ 
ter the rainy feafon, which often uccafions overflowings. 
The feed is fown in little furrows made by the hoe, two or 
three inches in depth, at the diflance of a foot from each 
other, and in as flraight a line as pollible. Continual at¬ 
tention is required to pluck up the weeds, which would 
foon choke the plant, 'Fhough it may be ibwn in all fea- 
fons, the fpring is commonly jjrefcrred', Moiflure caufes 
this plant to {hoot above the furfice in three or four days. 
It is ripe at the.end of two months. When it begins to 
flower, it is cut with pruning-knlves ; and cut again at the 
end of every fix weeks, if the weather be a little rainy. It 
lafts about two years, after which term it degenerates i it 
is then plucked up, and planted afrefh. 

As this plant foon exhauils the foil, becaufe it does not 
abforb a fufficient quantity of air and dew to moiflen the 
earth, It is of advantage to the planter to have a vail fpace 
which may remain covered with trees, till it becomes necef- 
fary to fell them, in order to make room for the Indigo ; 
for trees are to be confideied as fyphons, by means of 
which the earth and air reciprocally communicate to each 
other their fluid and vegetating fabflance ; fyphons, into 
which the vapours and the juices being alternately/Irawn 
up, are kept in equilibriuni. Thus while the fap afeends 
by the roots to the branche?, the leaves draw in the air and 
vapours, which circulating through the fibres of tiie tree 
(defeend again into the earth, and reflore to it in dew what 
klofcs in fap. It is in order to maintain this reciprocal in- 
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Alienee, that when there are no trees to preferve the fields 
in a proper (late for the fowing of indigo, it is cuilomary 
to cover thofe which are exhaufied by this plant with pota¬ 
toes or lianes, the creeping branches of which preferve the 
frefhnefs of the earth, while the leaves, when burnt, renew 
its fertility. 

Indigo is diftinguifhed into feveral fpecics, of which only 
two are cultivated : the true indigo, which is the fort we 
have been fpeakin^ of, and thebaftard indigo, which differs 
from the former, in having a much higher, more w^oody, 
and more durable ftem ; in having its foliola longer and nar¬ 
rower, its pods more curved, and its feeds blacE. Though 
the firfl be fold at a higher price, it is ufually advantageous 
to cultivate the other j becaufe it is not fo frequently re¬ 
newed, is heavier, and yields more leaves, the produce of 
which is, however, lefs, from an unequal quantity. The 
firft will grow in many different foils : the fccond fucceed^i 
beft in thofe which are mod expofed to the rain. Both are 
liable to great accidents in their early date. They are 
fometimes burnt up by the heat of the fun, or choked by a 
web with which they are furrounded by an infcdl peculiar 
to thefc regions. Sometimes the plant becomes dry, and is 
dedroyed by another very common infedl 5 at other times, 
the leaves, which are the valuable part of the plant, are 
devoured in the fpace of twenty-four hours by caterpillars. 
This lad misfortune, which is but too common, hath given 
occafion to the faying, that the planters of indigo went to 
bed rich, and rofe in the morning totally ruined. 

This produdlion ought to be gathered in with great pre¬ 
caution, for fear of making the farina that lies on the leaves, 
and which is very valuable, fall off by fliaking it. When 
gathered, it is thrown into the deeping vat, which is a 
large tub filled with water. Here it undergoes a ferment¬ 
ation, which in tw-enty-four hours at farthed is completed. 
A cock is then turned, to let the water run into the fe- 
cond tub, called the mortar or pounding-tub. The deep- 
ing-vat is then cleaned out, that frefli plants may be tlirown 
in ; and thus the work is continued without interrup- 
(ion. 

The water which hath run into the pounding-tub, is 
found impregnated with a very fubtile earth, which alone 
conditutes the dregs or blue fubdance that is the objedt of 
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this procefs, and which muft be feparated from the ufclcfs 
fait of the plant, bccaufe this makes the dregs fwim on 
the furface. To effed this, the water is forcibly agitated 
with wooden buckets that are fall of holes, and fixed to a 
long handle. This part of the procefs requires the greateft 
precautions. If the agitation be difcontinued too foon, the 
part that is ufed in dying, not being fufficiently feparated 
from the fait, would be loft. If, on the other hand, the 
dye were to be agitated too long after the complete fepar- 
ation, the p^rts would be brought together again, and form 
a new combination ; atid the fait re-a£ling on tlvj dregs 
would excite a fecond fermentation, that would alter the 
dye, ipoil its colour, and make what i;; called burnt indigo. 
Thefe accidents are prevented by a dole attention to the 
lead alterations that the dye undergoes, and by the precau¬ 
tion which the workmen lake to draw out a little ot it from 
time to time in a clean veflel. When they perceive that 
the coloured particles colled by feparating from the reft of 
the liquor, they leave off ftiaking the budgets, in order to 
allow time to the blue dregs to precipitate to the hotcom of 
the tub, where they are left to fettle till the vsatcr it quite 
clear. Holes made in the tub at dilFcrLiit heights, me then 
opened one after another, and this ufelefs water is let out. 

The blue dregs remaining attjvi^ bottom having acquired 
the confiftence of a thick muddy liquid, cocks are then 
opened, wluch draw it off into the fettler. After it is ftill 
more cleared of much fuperfluous water in this third and 
laft tub, it is drained into facks ; from whence^ when wa¬ 
ter no longer filters through the cloth, this matter, now 
become of a thicker confiftence, is put into chefts, where 
it entirely lofes its moifturc. At the end of three months 
the indigo is fit for fale. 

It is ufed in wafliing to give a bluifli colour to linen : 
painters alfo employ it in their water colours ; and dyers 
cannot make fine blue without indigo. The ancients pro¬ 
cured it from the Eail Indies ; in modern times it has been 
tranfplanted into America. The cultivation of it, fuccef- 
fivcly attempted at different places, appears to be fixed at 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Louifiana, San Domingo, and 
Mexico. This laft fort, which is the moft efteemed, is 
known by the name of Guatimala indigo, bccaufe it grows 
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upon the diftriA of that famous city. The manner in 
which it is procured is worthy of remark. 

In thefe beautiful countries, where every eftate is from 
fifteen to twenty leagues in extent, a part of this large 
fpace is annually devoted to the culture of indigo. Fbr 
this purpofe it is fufficient to burn the fhrubs which cover 
the grounds, and carelefsly to pafs the plough once over 
them. This is done in the months of March, a feafon in 
which it very fcldom rains in this delightful climate. A 
man on horfeback then fcatters the feed of the plant, in the 
fame manner as we fow corn in Europe. No one then pays 
any attention to this valuable produdion, till the time of 
gathering it. 

From hence it happens that the indigo grows in fome 
places and not in others ; and that the indigo which docs 
not rife, is frequently choked by the weeds,, from which it 
might have been preferved by pulling them up frequently. 
Accordingly, the Spaniards gather lefs indigo from an ex¬ 
tent of three or four leagues, than othor nations do from 
a few acres of land carefully managed ; and their indigo, 
though much fuperior to any other, is not yet fo perfedl as 
it might be. Europe receives annually fix thoufand quint¬ 
als of it, which coft 7,626,960 livres [3i7>79ol«] 

This profperky would infallibly incrcafe, if the court of 
Madrid were to enable the natives to cultivate indigo on 
their own account. This perfonal intereft, thus fubftituted 
to a foreign one, would render them more adllve and more 
intelligent j and it is probable that the abundance and fu- 
periority of the Mexican indigo, would in time exclude 
that of the other colonies from all the markets. 

The cochineal, to which we owe our Of the culture of 
beautiful fcarlet and purple colours, has the cochineah 
not yet been found anywhere but in Mex¬ 
ico. I had afferted, from the teftimony even of the bell 
writers, that the nature of this colour was not known be¬ 
fore the beginning of this century. Upon fearching into 
the originals, I find, that Acofta, in 1530, and Herrera, 
in 1601, had deferibed it, as well as our modern naturalifts. 
I therefore retra£I, and wilh I could have an opportunity 
of doing the fame with regard to many other things 1 have 
written of the Spaniards. The ignorance of travellers, and 
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the levity with which they co.nfider the produAIons of na¬ 
ture in all its kingdoms, is the reafon that natural hiftory 
is fo full of faliities, which pafs from one work to another, 
and which are tranfmitted from age to age hy authors who 
fucceffively copy each other. We fcarce give ourfelves the 
trouble to examine what we think we are well acquainted 
with ; and thus it is, that after having pro.p'4gated error, 
the teftimonies which delay inquiries prolong the duration 
of it Hill more. Another inconvenience arifing from this 
is, that philofophers lofe time, which is precious, in form- 
iqgj fyftems which impofe upon us, till the pretendled fadls 
upon which they were founded have been fhewn to be 
falfe. 

The cochineal is an infedl of the fize and form of a bug. 
7 ^he two fexes are diftincl as in rnoft other animals. The 
female, fixed upon a point of the plant, almoll from the 
firll inftant of its birth, remains always attached to it by a 
kind of trunk, $iid prefents to the eye only an hemifphe- 
rical Cruft, whichgcovers all the other parts. This cover¬ 
ing is changed twice in twenty*five days, and is fprinklcd 
over with a white and thick duft, which is immifcible with 
water. At this period, which is that of puberty, the malci 
which is much fmaller, and more (lightly made, iflues out 
of a farinaceous tube, by means of wings with which he is 
provided. He flutters over the immoveable females, and 
fixes upon each of them. The fame female is thus vifited 
by feveral males, who perifh foon after fecundation. The 
bulk pf the female vifibly enlarges, till a drop of liquid, 
which efcapes from under her, fiicws that the eggs, which 
are in great number, will foon make their appearance. The 
little infe£ls burft their covering at the time of their birth, 
and foon fpread themfelves over the plant, to choofe a fa¬ 
vourable fpot to fix upon. They particularly endeavour to 
fhelter themfelves from the eaft wind. Accordingly, the 
fhrub upon which they live, when viewed on that fide, ap¬ 
pears quite green, while upon the oppofite fide, which the 
infedls have preferred, it is white. 

This (hrub, which is known by the name of nopal, or 
Indian fig, is about five feet high. Its item is flefhy, large, 
flattened, downy, a little rough, and covered with cluftera 
pf thorns, regularly difpofed upon its furface. It branches 
cut very much, and grows narrow, as well as its branches, 
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at every point of rainification: this gives to each portion 
of the plant thus made narrow, the form of an oval, thick, 
and thorny leaf. It hath no other leaves but thefe. Its 
flovrers, fcattcred over the young ftems, are compofed of a 
fcaly calijt which fupports fcveral petals and ftamina. The 
piftil, fiirmounted with a fm^le ftyle, and concealed at the 
bottom of the calix, grows along with it into a ^Vuit that is 
fit for eating; it refembles a fig, and is full of feeds, fixed 
in a kind of reddifh pulp. 

There are feveral fpeties of nopal. Thofe which have a 
fmooth ftem, with a number of thorns placed too clofc to 
each othft*, are not fit for the breeding of the cochineal. 
Thefe infects thrive well only on that fort which hath few 
thorns, and a downy furface proper to give them a firmer 
footing. Wind and cold rain, as well as too much damp, 
are injurious to the plant. The mode of lopping the trees 
is not advantageous. It is better to replant it every fix 
years, by putting fcveral pieces of the ftems into cavities of 
Ibme depth, difpofed in a quincunx, or a fquare, at the 
diftance of fix or eight feet from each other. A fpot thus 
planted, and diftinguirned by the name of nopalry^ is ufu- 
ally no more than one or two acres in extent, feldom three. 
Each acre produces as much as two quintals of cochineal, 
and one man is fufficient to cultivate it; he mnft weed fre¬ 
quently, but with precaution, in order not to difturb the' 
infedl, which would not furvive if it were difplaccd. The 
cultivator muft alfo take care to get rid of the animals that 
would deftroy the plant; the moft formidable of which is 
ft caterpillar, which makes its way even through the infidc 
of the plant, and attacks the infeft underneath. 

Eighteen months after the plantation, tile nopal is co¬ 
vered with cochineals; but in order to diftribute them more 
regularly over the whole plant, and to prevent them from 
injuring each other, from their proximity, fmall nefts, made 
of the outfide rind of the cocoa, open to the weft, and fill¬ 
ed with twelve or fifteen females ready to 1^ their eggs, 
are fixed to fpines at certain dittances. The little ones 
which come out, fix themfelves on the nopal, and attain to 
their utmoft growth in two months, which is the limited 
duration of their life. They are then gathered ; and this 
operation is renewed every tWo months from Odober t6 
May. The crop may be lefs valuable if it (hould be mixed 
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with another kind of cochineal of a lower price, or if there 
be a great quantity of males, which are in little cftimation, 
becaufe they are lefs, and that they fall off before the time. 
This crop is to be gathered fome days before the laying of 
the eggs, either to prevent the lofs of the eggs, which are 
rich in colour, or to hinder the little ones from fixing upon 
a plant which is already exhaufted, and muft be left to itfelf 
for a few months. Beginning then by the bottom of the 
plant, the cochineals arc fucceffivcly detached with a knife, 
and are made to fall into a bafon placed underneath, one 
of the edges of which being flattened, adapts itfelf cxadtly 
to the plant, which is afterwards cleaned with ^he fame 
knife, or with a cloth* 

Immediately before the rainy feafon comes on, in order 
to prevent the total deftruAion of the cochineals, which 
might be occafioned by the unwholefomenefs of the air, the 
branches of the nopal, loaded with infant infers, are cut 
off. Thefe branches are laid up in the houfes, where they 
maintain their frefhnefs, as all mucilaginous plants do. Here 
the cochineals thrive during the bad feafon. As foon as 
that is paffed, they are placed on the trees, where the vivi¬ 
fying frefhnefs of the air foon makes them propagate. 

iTie wild cochineal, a different fpecies from the fine, or 
mefteque cochineal, we have been fpeaking of, but cultivat¬ 
ed in the fame places, and on the fame plant, does not re¬ 
quire as much care and precaution p it is a more hardy in¬ 
fect, and bears the injuries of the air better. The crop of 
it is confcquently lefs variable in the produce, and may be 
gathered all the year. This infcdl differs from the other, 
inafmuch as it is more voracious, lefs abounding in colour, 
and enveloped in a kind of cotton, which it extends two 
lines all round it. This fpecies multiplies more readily, 
fpreads further and falter without any afliftance ; fo that a 
nopalry is foon covered with them. As its produce is more 
certain, as its price is equivalent to two thirds of that of the 
finer fort, and as it propagates upon all the fpecies of no¬ 
pal, it may be cultivated with fuccefs, but feparately ; be¬ 
caufe, if it were placed near the other, it would flarve, it, 
and the other might alfo be fmothcred under the down. 
This fpecies Is alio found in Peru, upon a very prickly no¬ 
pal, which is extremely common there. 

As foon as the cochineals are gathered, they are plunged 
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m hot water to kill them. There are different ways of 
drying them. The bed is, to cxpofe them to the fun for 
fcveral days, by which means they acquire a red brown co¬ 
lour, which the Spaniards call renegrida. The fccond me¬ 
thod is to put them in an oven, where they aflumc a grey- 
ifli colour Itrcaked with veins of purple, which hath given 
them the name of jafpeada. But the moft imperfect, which 
is what the Indians moft generally praftife, confifts in put¬ 
ting them on plates along with their cakes of maize: in 
which procefs they are frequently burnt, and are called 

Though the cochineal be claflcd in the animal kingdom, 
the fpecies of all others the moft likely to corrupt, yet it 
never fpoils. Without any other care than merely that of 
keeping it in a box, it hath been preferved in all its virtue 
for ages. 

This valuable produAion would probably fucceed in dif¬ 
ferent parts of Mexico : but hitherto fcarcc any befide the 
province of Oaxaca hath ferioufly attended to it. The 
crops have been more plentiful upon a barren foil, which is 
beneficial to the nopal, than upon a foil naturally fertile ; 
they have experienced lefs accidents in an agreeably mild 
expofure, thar^ in places where the heat and cold were more 
fenfibly felt. The Mexicans were acquainted with the co¬ 
chineal before the deftrudlion of their empire. They made 
ufe of it to paint their houfes, and to dye their cotton. We 
read in Herrera, that, as early as the year 1523, the mi- 
niftry fent orders to Cortez to encourage the cultivation of 
it. The conquerors rejeded this kind of labour, as they 
defpifed every others and it was configned entirely to the 
Indians. They are the only perfons who ftill carry it on ; 
though too frequently with funds advanced by the Spa¬ 
niards, upon terms more or lefs ufurious. The produce of 
their induftry is all conveyed to the capital of the province, 
which is likewife named Oaxaca. 

This town, to which there are beautiful roads leading 
up, and where a perpetual fpring prevails, rifes in the midft 
of a fpacious plain, covered with agreeable hamlets and well 
cultivated. The ftreets are wide, run in a ftraight line, and 
confift of houfes that are rather low, but conftrutled in a 
pleafing manner. The fquares, the aqucdudl, and the pub¬ 
lic cdi&es, arc executed in a good taftc. There are lomc 
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inanufa^lures of filk and cotton ; and the merchandize of 
A.fia and of Europe is in general ufc. We have an oppor¬ 
tunity of feeing (cveral travellers, whom particular circum- 
ftances had led to Oaxaca. They have uniformly aflured 
us. that of all the fettlements formed by the Spaniards in 
the New World, this was the one in which the ipirit of fo- 
ciety had made the greatell'progrefs. Thefe feveral ad* 
vantages appear to be the refult of the cochineal trade. 

Exclufive of what is confumed by America and the Phi¬ 
lippines, Europe receives annually four thoiifand quintals of 
fine cochineal, two hundred quintals of granilla, a hundred 
quintals of cochineal duft, and three hundred quintals of 
the wild cochineal, which, when brought into its ports, are 
fold for 610,140 livres [558^755!. i6s. 8d.] 

This rich article hath bee;i hitherto cultivated only for 
the profit of Spain. M. Thierry, a French botanift, in 
defiance of more dangers than can be imagined, hath taken 
it away from Oaxaca itfeif, and tranfplanted it to San Do¬ 
mingo, where he cultivates it with a degree of perfeverance 
worthy of the courage which animated him in obtaining it. 
His firft attempts have fucceeded beyond his expeflafions, 
and there is every reafon to hope that the fequel will an- 
fwer to this fortunate beginning. May this fpecies of cul¬ 
tivation, as well as others, extend itfeif ftill further, and 
engage the attention of other nations ! Are we not all bre¬ 
thren, all children of one common father, and arc we not 
all called to fulfil the fame delliny ? Is it neceiTary that I 
fhould thwart the profperity of my fellow creature, becaufc 
nature hath placed a river or a mountain between him and 
me ? Doth this barrier authorife me t6 hate and to perfe- 
cutc him ? How many calamitie# hath this exclufive predi- 
legion for particular (ocieties brouglit upon 'the globe, and 
how may more will it ftill occafion in future, unlefs found 
philofophy fhould at length enlighten the minds of men, 
too long beguiled by factitious fentiments ? My voice is 
certainly too feeble to diflipate the dcliifion. ButTome wri¬ 
ters, will undoubtedly arife, wbofe rcafoning and eloquence 
win, fooner or later, perfuade future generations, that man¬ 
kind k of greater concern to us than one's country ; or ra¬ 
ther, that the felicity of the onp is intimately conneClcd 
with the happinefs dr the other. 

To the great exportatiottsf wc have been mentioning, wc 
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muft add the following articles that are fent from Mexico : 
ten thdufand three fiundred and fifty quintals of logwood, 
which produce 112,428 livres [4684I. los.] three hundred 
and ten quintals of a fpecies of Brafil wood, whidi produce 
4266 livres [177I. 158.] forty-feven quintals of carmine, 
which produce 81,coo livres [3375I.] fix quintals of tor- 
toife*fliell, which produce 24,300 livres [1012I. los.] for¬ 
ty-fcvCn quintals of aronotto, which produce 21,600 livres 
[900L] thirty quintals of farfaparilla, which produce 4147 
livres [172I. 15s. lod.] forty-four quintals of balfapi, 
which produce 45,920 livres [1913I. 68. 8d*] five quintals 
of dragons’ blood, which produce 270 livres [nl. 58.] 
arid one hundred hides with the hair on, which produce 
1620 livres [67I. ios.3 

But, as if nature had not yet done enough for Spain, in 
granting to her, almoft gracuitoufly, all the treafures of 
the earth, which other nations cannot obtain without the 
hardeft labour, (he hath alfo beftowed upon her, efpecially 
at Mexico, gold and filver, which are the vehicle or repre- 
fentative of every produce. 

* 

Such is the dominion which thefe (bin- Of the working 
ing and fatal metals have over us, that they of the mines. 
have counterbalanced the infamy and exe¬ 
cration which the plunderers of America jufily deferved* 
The names of Mexico, P€ru> and Potofi, no longer make us 
(liudder ; and yet we are men ! Even at this day, when the 
fpirit of juftice and the fentiments of humanity are incult 
cated in all our writings, and are become the invariable rule 
of our judgments ; a navigator, who (hpuld come into our 
ports with a veffel laSen with riches avowedly obtained by 
methods equally barbarous, would land amidft the general 
acclamations of the multitude. Where is then that wif- 
dom, which is fo much, the boaftof the prefent age ? What 
is then that gold, which removes from us the idea of vice, 
and prevents us fVom feeling that fenfe of horror which the 
fiiedding of blood naturally imprefles us with : There arc 
undoubtedly fome advantages annexed to a medium of ex-^ 
change between nations, to an external reprefentation of 
all forts of value, to a common eftimate of all labours. 
But. would not greater advantages have been obtained, if 
nations had continued ia a Hate of tranquillity, detached 

FohlL R 
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from each other, ignorant and hofoitable, than thus to have 
become corrupted with the mdft terocioua of ah paffions ? 

The origin of metals hath not always been well under- 
flood. It was long thought that they were as old as the 
creation. It is now believed, with greater reafon, that 
they are formed fucceflively. In fad, it is impoffiblc to 
doubt, that nature is continually in adion, and that (he ex¬ 
erts herfelf with as much power in the bowels of the earth 
as in the regions of the iky. 

Every metal, according to the chemills, hath for its prin¬ 
ciple an earth which conYlitutes and is peculiar to it. It 
prefents ttfelf to us, fometimes in the form that charader- 
jzes it, and fometimes under various appearances, when it 
requires a degree of habit and Utill to recognize it. In the 
the firft cafe it is called native, in the fecond mineralized, 
ore. 

Metals, whether native or mineralized, are fometimes 
Scattered by fragments in beds of earth that are horizontal 
or inclined. But this is not the place of their origin. 
They have been conveyed thither by great volcanoes, floods, 
and earthquakes, which are continually fubverting our mi- 
ferable planet. They are commonly found, fometimes in 
regular veins, and fometimes in detached malTes, within the 
rocks and mountains where they are formed. 

According to the conjedutes of naturalifts, from thefc 
large caverns which are perpetually heated there arife con¬ 
tinual exhalations. Thefe fulphureous and faline liquois 
ad on the metallic particles, attenuate and divide them, and 
put them in motion within the cavities of the earth. They 
unite again ; and then, becoming too heavy to fupport 
themfelves in the air, they fall, and arc heaped up one upon 
another. If, in their feveral motions, they have not met 
with other bodies, they form pure metals; which they do 
not, if they happen to have been combined with foreign 
d^ubftances. 

Nature, which feems to have intended to conceal thefc 
metals, hath not been able to fecret them from the avidity 
of man. From repeated obfervations, we are led to difeo- 
ver the places where there are mines. They are*>ufually 
found in mountains, where plants grow with difficulty, 
and fobn fade : where trees are fmall and crooked ; where 
the moifture of dews, rains, and even fnows, is foon dried 
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«p; where fulph^rcous and miner^ exhalations arife; where" 
the waters are impregnated with vitriolic falls ; and where 
the fands contain metallic particles. Though each of thefe 
marks, feparately confidered, he ambiguous, it ieldotn hap¬ 
pens, when all of them are united, but that the earth con¬ 
tains fome mine. 

But what are the terms on whiph we extra^ this tvea- 
fare or this poifpn frdm thofc caverns where nature had con¬ 
cealed it ? We muft pierce rocks to an immenfe depth; we 
mull dig fubterraneous channels^ to carry off the waters 
which flow in and menace us on every fide ; we muft con¬ 
vey into immenfe galleries the yfOoA of whole forefts cut 
into props; we muft fupport the vaults of thefe galleries 
againft the enormous weight of the earth which perpetually 
tends to fill them up, and to bury i^ their ruins thofe ava¬ 
ricious and prefumptuous men who conftruded them ; we 
muft dig cfMsals and a(iuedu<%8; we muft invent hydraulic 
machines of aftonilhlng and various powers, and all the fe- 
veral kinds of furnaces; we muft hazard being fuffocated 
or confumed by a vapour which takes fire from the glim¬ 
mering flame of the lamps, without which the work coulfl 
not be carried bn; and we muft at laft perifh by a confump- 
tion, which reduces human life to one half of its duration. 
If we confider how many obfervations, experiments, and 
trials, all thefe works imply, we (hall carry the origin of 
the world far beyond its known antiquity^. To Ihew us the 
gold, iron, copper, tin, and filver, ufed m the earlieft ages, 
is to amufe us with an idle ftory which can only impofe 
upon children. 

When the labour of mineralogy is finilhed, that of met¬ 
allurgy begins. Its objcdl is to feparate metals from each 
other, and to' detach them from the extraneous bodies 
which envelop them. 

In order to feparate the gold from the ftqnes which con¬ 
tain it, it is fumcient to break them in pieces and reduce 
them to powder. The matter thus pulverized is afterwards 
trituratea with quickfilver, which combines itfelf to this 
precious metal, but without forming any union^ either with 
the rock, or fand, or even the earth, vvhich were naixed 
with it. By means of fire, the mercury is afterwards (hf- 
tilled, which, on feparating, leaves the gold at the bottom 
of the veffel in the ftl^c pf a powder;, which is purifled In 
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the coppel. Native filver requires no other prepara¬ 
tions. 

But when filver is combined with other fubftanccs, or 
with metals of a different natuVe, great knowledge and con- 
Aimmatc experience are requifite to purify it. Every cir- 
cumftance authorifes us to think that this art is unknown in 
the New World. It is alfo generally acknowledged, that 
the miners of Germany and Sweden would find, in a mine 
that hath already been worked, more wealth than the Spa¬ 
niard had been able to extra£f from it. They would en¬ 
rich themfelves by mines, which, through want of lltill, 
have been rejedlcd as infufficient to defray the expences of 
working them. 

Before the arrival of the Caftilians, the Mexicans had 
no gold except what the torrents detached from the moun¬ 
tains ; they had ftill lefs filver, becaufe theMohances that 
that might bring it into their hands were infitfflPcly lefs fre¬ 
quent. Thefe metals were not employed by them as a me¬ 
dium of exchange, but only as objedls of ornament, or of 
mere curiofity. They were little attached to them. Ac-- 
cordingly, they lavifhed the fmall quantity they had of 
them upon a foreign people, who made them their idol ; 
and they caft it at the feet of their horfes, who, while 
they were chewing the bit, feemed as if they were feeding 
upon them. But when hoftilities had commenced .between 
the two nations, and in proportion as the animofities in- 
creafed, thefe perfidious treafurcs were partly thrown into 
the lakes and riveis, in order to deprive an implacable ene¬ 
my of them, who feemed to have crofled fo many feas for 
no other purpofe than to obtain the poffcllion of them. It 
was particularly in the capital and its neighbourhood that 
this practice was adopted. After the empire was fubdued, 
the conquerors went all over it, in order to fatisfy their 
ruling paflion. The temples, the palaces, the private houfes, 
and even the meaneft hovels, were ranfacked and pillaged. 
This fource being exhaufted^ it became neceffary to have 
recourfe to the mines. 

Thofc from which the greateft expe^lations could be 
formed, were fituated in countries which had not yet fub- 
mitted to the Mexican yoke. Nuno de Gufman was com- 
miffioned, in 1530, to reduce them to fulne6tion. The ad¬ 
vantages which this commander derived from an ijluftrious 
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name, did not prevent him from furpaffing in barbarity all 
the adventurers who had previoufly deluged the unfortunate 
plains of the New World with blood. Trampling upon 
millions of carcafes, he fucceeded in lefs than two years, 
in ellablifliing a very extenfive dominion, from which the 
audience of Guadalaxara was infiituted. This was always 
the part of New Spain the moft abounding in metals. 
Thefe riches are more efpecially common in New Galicia, 
in New Bifcay, and chiefly in the country of Zacatecas* 
From the midft of thefe arid mountains is drawn the great- 
eft part of thofc eighty millions of livres [3»333»333h 68. 
8d.] which are annually coined in the mints of Mexico. 
The internal circulation, the £aft Indies, the national 
iflands, and the contraband trade, abforb near one half of 
this fpecie. The mother country receives 44,196,047 of 
thefe livres [1,841,501!. 198. 2d.] to which we muft add,, 
five thoufand fix hundred and thirty-four quintals of copper, 
which are fold in Europe for 453,600 livres [18,900!.] 

In the carlieft periods, after the conqueft, all the pay¬ 
ments were made with ingots of filver, and with pieces of 
gold, the weight and value of which had received the fanc- 
tioa of government. The neceflity of having a regular 
kind of coin was foon felt; and towards the y«ar 1542, 
thefe original metals were converted into coins of different 
fizes. Some copper coins were even ftricken, but the In¬ 
dians rejedled them. When they were compelled to receive 
them, they ufed to throw them, with contempt, into the 
lakes and rivers. In lefs than a year’s time, the amount of 
more than a million of this coin difappeared ; and it be¬ 
came neceffary to give up a medium of exchange, which 
difgufted the lower clafs of people. 

Although the breeding of cattle, cultivation, and the 
working of the mines, have not been carried nearly to fuch 
a degree of perfedlion as they would infallibly have been 
by an aftive people, yet the manufaftures are ftill in a worfe 
ftate. Thofe of woollen and cotton are very general; but 
as they are in the hands of the Indians, meftees, and mu- 
lattoes, and that they ferve only for the clothing of the 
middling clafs of people, they are inconceivably imperfed. 
Some better kinds have been rAade only at Quexetaco, 
where tolerably fine woollen cloths are manufadUred. But 
it is particularly in the province of l]afcala that the works 
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are earned on with Ipirit. The pofition of this province 
between Vera Cruz and MexIcO), the mildnefs of the cli¬ 
mate, the beauty of the country, and the fertility of the 
foil, have attra6^ed there moft of the workmen who have 
paf&d from the Old to the New World. Thefe manufac¬ 
tures have produced fucceffively 61 k-lluffs, ribands, gold 
and Hlver, and other laces, and hats, which have been con- 
fumed by fuch of the meftees arid Spaniards as were not 
able to pay for the merchandize brought from Europe. 
X«08 Angles, an extenfive, rich, and populous, town, is the 
centrd of this bufinefs. All the earthen ware, and moll of 
the glades and cryflals that are fold in the empire, come 
from its manufadures. The government hath even fire« 
arms made there. 

What is the rea- The indolence of the people inhabSfrig 
fon that Mexico New Spain, mull be one of the pri^iipal 
hath ftot rifen to califes that have retarded the profperlty of 
greater frafpe* this celebrated region, but it is not the 

n/jf ? only one ; arid the difficulty of corritriuni- 

cation miift have added greatly tothiiwant 
^f aAivity. The circulation of trade is continually (lop¬ 
ped, by all the obftacles that can have been fuggefted by an 
unjuft and rapacious admiuiftration. There are at moft but 
two rivers able to bear even frriall canoed, and neither of 
them poffefles this advantage in all fcafons. There are bwt 
few traces of roads even near the great towns ; iri every 
other part the provifions or merchandize can only be con¬ 
veyed upon the back of mules, and every thing that is brit¬ 
tle upon the heads of the Indians. In moll of the provin¬ 
ces, the price which the traveller is to pay for lodging, for 
botfes, for guides, and for provifions, is regulated by the 
police; and this cuftom, however barbarous it may be 
thought, is Hill preferable to what is pradlifed'in places 
where liberty feems to be more refpeAed. 

Thefe obnacles to public profperity have been ipereafed 
by the fevere yoke under which oppreffive matters held th^ 
Indians, upon whom all the hard labour was impofed. 'This 
evil is become more confiderablc from the diminution of the 
hands employed to ferve the cupidity of the Europeans. 

The firft fteps of the Caftilians at Mexico were marked 
with Wood. The carnage extended itfclf during the memor- 
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able fiege of the city; and it was carried to the higheft 
pitch or excefs, in the expeditions that were undertaken to 
fubdu^ defperate people who had endeavoured to break 
their chains* The introdu^iion of the fmall-pox incrcafed 
the depopulation, which was ftill augmented foon after, by 
the epidemic difeafes of 1545 and 1576, the firft of which 
deprived the empire of eight hundred thoufand inhabitants, 
and the fecond, of two millions, if we choofc to adopt the 
calculations of the credulous and exaggerating Torquema- 
da. It is even demonftrated, that without any accidental 
caufe, the number of the inhabitants hath been infenfibly 
reduced to a very few. According to the regifters of 1600, 
there were five hundred thoufand tributary Indians in the 
diocefe of Mexico; and in I74i> there remained no more 
than one hundred and nineteen thoufand fix hundred and 
eleven. In the diocefe of Los Angles there were two 
hundred and fifty-five thoufand; and there remained no 
more than eighty-eight thoufand two hundred and forty. 
In the diocefe of Oaxaca there were a hundred and fifty 
thoufand ; and there remained no more than forty-four 
thoufand two hundred and twenty-two. We do not know 
the changes that have happened in the diocefes of the fix 
other churches; but it is probable that they have been the. 
fame everywhere. 

'Fhe cuftora which prevailed, and Hill prevails among the 
Spaniards, meftec8,muIattoes, and negroes, frequently to take 
wives from among the Indians, while no one female of thefe 
branches hath ever, or fcarce ever, chofe hufbands from 
among them, hath undoubtedly contributed to the diminu¬ 
tion of this race ; but the elFed of this circumftance muft 
have been rather confined; and if we be not deceived, 
confequences much more extenfive have been produced by 
a fyflcm of permanent tyranny. 

It muft be acknowledged, however, that in proportion- 
as the population of the natives diminiihed, that of the fo¬ 
reigners increafed in a very remarkable degree of progref- 
fion. In 160O) the diocefe of Mexico reckoned no more 
than feven thoufand of thefe families; and in 1741, their 
number was raifed to one hundred and nineteen thoufand^ 
five hundred and eleven. The diocefe of Los Angles reck¬ 
oned only four thoufand, and thefe were railed to thirty 
thoufand fix hundred. The diocefe of Oaxaca computei^ 
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only a thoufand ; and thefe were raifed to feven thoufand 
two hundred and ninety-fix. The ancient inhabitants, 
however, have been but imperfcdly replaced by the new 
ones. The cultivation of the lands,, and the working of the 
mines, were the ordinary occupation of the Indians. The 
Spaniards, the meftees, the mufattoes, and even the blacks, 
have moft of them difdained to* attend to thefe great ob- 
jedsfeveral of them live in a flate of idlenefs. A ftill 
greater n.iimber of them devote a few moments to the arts 
and to, commerce. The reft are employed in the fervice of 
the rich. 

, It is particularly in the capital of the empire that we are 
difgufted with this laft circumftance. The inhabitants of 
Mexico, who for fome time had reafon to doubt, whether 
the Caftilians were a fet of robbers, or a conquering people, 
faw their capital altnoft totally deftroyed by the cruel wars 
that were carried on in it. Cortez foon rebuilt it in a ftyle 
very fiiperior to that in which it appeared before this cata- 
llrophe.. 

The city rifes in the midft of a great lake, the banks of 
which exhibit fortunate fituations, w’hich would be delight¬ 
ful if nature were a little allilled by the efforts of art. Upon 
the lake itfelf, the eye beholds with fatisfadion a number 
of floating iflands. Thefe are rafts formed by weeds inter¬ 
woven with each other, and fufficiently folid to bear thick 
layers of earth, and even dwellings lightly conftruded. 
Some Indians live there, and cultivate a plenty of veget¬ 
ables. Thefe Angular gardens do not always occupy the 
fame Ijpacc. Their fituatioii is changed, when this alter¬ 
ation fuits the poffeflbrs. 

Very' wide banks raifed upon piles lead up to the city. 
Tive or fix. canals convey all the produdfions of the coun¬ 
try to its centre, and in it its moft beautiful parts. A whole- 
fome water, which is derived from a mountain at the dif- 
tance only of five or fix hundred toifes, is diftributed in all 
the houfes, and even to all the different ftories, by means of 
aquedudls very well contrived. 

The air of this city is very temperate ; woollen clothing 
may be worn there all the year. The leaft precautions arc 
fufficient to prevent any inconveniences from the heat. 
Charles V allced a Spaniard, on his arrival from Mexico, 
how long the interval was there between fummer and win- 
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ter ? ** juft as long,’’ replied he with great truth and wit, 
*« as'it takes to pafs out of funfhine into thfe ftiade.”' 

The advantage which this city hath of being the capital 
of New Spain, hath, fucceffively multiplied its inhabitants. 
In 1777, the number of births amounted to five thouland 
nine hundred and fifteen, and that of burials to five thou- 
fand and eleven j from whence we may conclude, that its 
population is not much inferior to two hundred thetifand 
fouls. All the citizens are not opulent, but feveral of 
them are, perhaps, more fo than in any other part of the 
globe. Thefe riches, very rapidly accumulated, foon had 
a remarkable influence. Moft of the materials, which in 
other parts were of iron or copper,. were here made of 
iilver or gold. Thefe brilliant metals were ufed as orna- 
njents for the fervants, for the horfes, for the moft common 
furniture, and employed' for the meaneft purpofes. The 
manners, which always follow the courfc of luxury, were 
raifed to the fame romantic train of magnificence. The 
women, within their houfes, were attended by thoufands 
of (laves, and did not appear in public without a retinue, 
which amongft us is referved for the majefty of the throne. 
To thefe extravagancies the men added ftill greater profu- 
fions, which they laviftied upon the negro women, whom 
they raifed publicly to the rank of their miftrefles. The 
luxury fo inordinate in the common aftions of life, furpafT* 
cd all bounds upon occafion of the lead feftival. The ge¬ 
neral and prevailing, pride was then in commotion, and 
every individual laviftied millions to juftify his own. The 
crimes neceflary to fupport thefe extravagancies were pre- 
vioufly expiated ; for fuperftition declared every man holy 
and juft, who beftowed large fums upon the churches. 

Every circumftance bore the mark of an oftentation hi¬ 
therto unknown in the two hemifpheres ; the inhabitants 
were no longer fatisfied with a decent dwelling, fituated in 
wide and even ftreets. Moft of them required hotels, the 
extent of which was fuperior to either their convenience, or 
their elegance. Public edifices were multiplied, without 
recalling to the mind of any man t,he profperous days of ar- 
chitedlurc, or even of the heft Gothic times. The princi¬ 
pal fquares had all the fame form, the fame regularity, and 
the fame kind of fountain, with ornaments executed with¬ 
out tafte. Trees that were ill chofen, and. of a dirty ap* 
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pearaiice^ deprived th^ walks of the ornaments whicl^^they 
might have reecived from averiues Well dJftributcd, and from 
water-works. Among the fifty-five convents which had 
been founded by a fpirit of credulity worthy of pity, there 
were very few of them which did not create difguft from 
the faults of their conftrudiion. The numbexlefs temples, 
lit which the treafures of the whole globe were heaped up, 
were generally devoid of majefty, and were hot calculated 
to infpire thole >Vho frequented them with ideas and fenti- 
xnents worthy of the Supreme Being, whom they came to 
adore. Aitiong this multiplicity of immenfe buildings, 
there are but two that are worthy of fixing the attention 
of the traveller. One is the palace of the viceroy, where 
the tribunals of jullice are alfo holden, where the coin 
ftricken, and where the quickfilvcr is depofited. The peo¬ 
ple, who are driven to defpair by famine, burnt it in 1692. 
It hath been fince rebuilt upon abetter plan. It is a fquare 
with four towers, and is feven hundred and fifty feet in 
length, and fix hundred and ninety in breadth. The ca¬ 
thedral, begun in 1573* and finifhed in 1667, would equal¬ 
ly do’hotiour to the beft artifts. It is four hundred feet in 
length, by one hundred and ninety-five in breadth, and 
hath coll 9,460,800 livres [394,200!.] Unfortunately, 
thefe edifices are not fo folid as it might be wiflied they 
were. 

We have feen, that Mexico was fiuiated upon a confi- 
derablc lake, divided by a narrow flip of land into two 
parts, the one filled with fweet water, the other with falt^ 
Thefe waters appear equally to flow from a high mountain 
at a fmall diftance from the city, but with this difference, 
that the fait waters muft necefiarily traverfe fome mines- 
W’hich communicate this quality to them. But befide thefe 
regular fprings, there cxift, a little further off, four fmall 
lakes, which in tempeftuous fcafons, fometimes difeharge 
themfelves into the great one with deftrudive violence. 

The ancient inhabitants of this city had always been cx- 
pofed to inundations, which made them purchafe, at a.very 
dear rate, the advantages they acquired from the fituation 
they had chofen to fix the centre of their power upon. Td 
the calamities infeparabic from thefe too frejquent overflow¬ 
ings, the conquerors experienced the additional difappoint- 
tnent of feeing their heavier buildings, though raifed upon 
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piles, fink, iri avety fhort tjmc, from fotir to inches, in 
a foil that had not firmhefa enough to fapport them. ^ 

Attempts were made> at different tiroes, to turnafide 
thefe dreadful torrents: but the directors of thefe great 
works had not fufficient (kill to employ the mo ft effeftual 
means; nor were the fubafeern agents fufficiently zealous 
to fupply, by their efforts, the want of capacity in their 
chiefs, . . , 

The engineer Martines conceived, in 1607, the idea of a 
great canal, which appeared in general preferable to all the 
methods purfued before that period. In order to defray 
the expences of this projedl, the goyemment required the 
hundredth part of the value of l:he houfes, lands, and mcrch^ 
andize ; a fpecies of impoft unknown in the New World- 
Four hundr^ and feventy*onc thoufand one hundred and 
fifty-four Indians were employed, during fix years, at this 
work ; and the undertaking was afterwards judged to be- 
impf amicable. 

The court, wearied with the diverfity of opmionaf and) 
the troubles they occafioned, decreed, in 16^1, that Mex- 
CO fhould be abandoned, and that a new capital fhould be 
creeled on fome other fpot. The fphit of avarice, whiclv 
ebjeded to the lea ft facrifice ; that of libidioufiacfs, which 
was afraid of having its pleafures interrupted; and that of 
indolence, which fhuddered at the idea of trouble ; all the 
paflions, in a word, united ihcmfelves to oblige the minu- 
llry to change their refoliitions; and they prevailed. ^ 

Upwards of a century paffed away before the government-' 
attended to the duty of preventing the misfortunes of which 
the people were inceffanily complaiiiuig. At length their 
attention was roufed. In 1763, it waS iccfolved to cut a * 
mountain, in which fome excavations only had till that 
6i^e been made; and the waters have fince had free 
paffage as the public fccurity required- The coifiijiferdal 
body have undertaken this great work for the fum oF 
/|.,320,ooo livres [180,pool.j They even agreed to pay 
whatever additional expences this labour mig^t attended 
with, and that if there were any favings, they fliduld be ap¬ 
plied to the profit of the treafury. This gcncroBty Jiath 
not been a virtue of mere oftentation. The merchants, 
have expended 1,890,000 livres [78,750!.] in ren^^ring' 
this fervice to their country, 
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Other works are meditated. The projedl of drying up 
the great lake that furrounds Mexico teems to be at a {land j 
and perfons of the art require 8,100,000livres [337>50ol.] 
to complete the new plan in a proper manner. This is a 
large fum. But what is money, when the bufinefs is to 
make the air wholefomc, to preferve the lives of men, or to 
increafe provifions ? What infinite good would the rulers of 
the world do, and how much will they be honoured, when 
the gold which they lavifh in inordinate luxury, upon 
greedy favourites, or in idle caprices, (hall be confecrated 
to the improvement of their empire 1 An airy hofpital, con- 
ftruded with flcill and carefully managed $ the abolition of 
beggary, or the employing of indigent perfons; the pay¬ 
ing off of the national debt; a moderate tax, diftributed 
with equity; the reformation of the laws, by the compofi- 
tion of a clear and fimple code; fuch inftitutions,would 
raife their glory to a higher pitch than magnificent palaces; 
than the conqueft of a province, after a number.of vidtor- 
ks ; than all the bronzes, all the marbles, and all the in* 
feriptions of flattery. 

If the court of Madrid, who have the greateft reafon 
to entertain fuch hopes, fhould do for Mexico what they 
have propofed, they will foon fee this famous city become 
the feat of government, the place of the mint, the rcfidence 
of the moft extenlive proprietors, the centre of all import¬ 
ant affairs; they will behold it foaring to a Hill greater 
height, communicating to the provinces under its depend¬ 
ence the impulfe it (hall have received, giving energy to in- 
djuftry, increafing internal circulation, and, by a neceflary 
confequence, extending and multiplying its foreign con¬ 
nexions. 

Connedions of That which Mexico hath formed with 
Mexico with the the Philippines, is the moft notorious of 
Bhilippms. all thofe it maintains through the channel 
of the South Tea. 

When the court of Madrid, whofe ambition increafed 
with their profperity, had conceived the plan of forming a 
great eftablifhment in Afia, their attention was ferioufly en¬ 
gaged in confidering of expedients to enfure it fuccefs. 
This projeX was neceflarily attended with great difficulties. 
The riches of America fo powerfully attraXed the Spa- 
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nlard^i who confented to a voluntary exilci that it did not 
appear poffible to engage ev^o the moil wretched of them^ 
to fettle at the Philippines, unlefs it were agreed to give 
them a (hare in the treafures of thofe iflands. This facri* 
fice was refolved upon* The riling colony was authorifed 
to fend every year into America India goods, in exchange 
for metals. 

This unreftrained freedom was attended with fuch im¬ 
portant confequcnccs, that the jcaloufy of the mother-coun¬ 
try was excited. Tranquillity was in mmemeafure reftored, 
by reftraining a commerce, which was thought to be, and 
which really was, immenfe. The trade that was to be al¬ 
lowed in future, was divided into twelve thoufand equal 
(hares. Every head of a family was to have one, and per* 
fons in office a number proportioned to their rank. Reli¬ 
gious communities were included in this arrangement, ac¬ 
cording to the extent of their credit, and the opinion that 
was entertained of their utility. 

The veffels which fet out at fir ft from the ifland of Cebu« 
and afterwards from the ifland of Luconia, originally took 
the route of Peru. The length of this voyage was prodi¬ 
gious. Trade-winds were difeovered, which opened a much 
mortcr paffage to Mexico ; this branch of commerce was 
tranfa^led on its coaft, where it was fettled. 

A veffel of about two thoufand ton burthen is difpatched 
every year from the port of Manilla. According to the 
laws at prefent in force, and which have frequently been 
varied, this fhip ought not to carry more than four tbou- 
fand bales of merchandize, and yet it is laden with at leaft 
double that quantity. The expences of building, of fitting 
out, and of the voyage, which are always infinitely more 
confiderable than they ought to be, are fupported by the 
government, which receives no other indemnification than 
75,000 piaftres or 405,000 livres [16,875!.] per velTcl. 

The departure of it is fixed for the month of July. Af¬ 
ter having cleared a multitude of iflands and rocks, which 
are always troublefome, and fometimes dangerous, the gal¬ 
leon fteers northward as far as the thirtieth degree of lati¬ 
tude. There the trade-winds begin to blow, which convey 
it to the place of its deftination. It is generally thought, 
that if it proceeded further, it would meet with ftronger 
and more regular winds, which would haften its courle; 
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bu%»th«€ammAAdetftare forbidden, uhdo* th^heavkft peOaU 
tie«, to go out of the track that hath been marked Out to 
th^. 

Thia is undoubtedly the reafon that hath pretented the 
Spaniards, during the cotirfe of two centuries, from mak* 
ing the lead diteOvery upon an ocean, which would have 
of&t^d fo many objeds of inilrudion and advantage to more 
enlightened and Icfs circumfped nations/ The voyage 
lads fix months, becaufe the vcffel is ovcr.dockcd with men 
and merChandizer and that all thofe that are on*board are 
a fet of timid navigators, who never make but little way 
during the night*time, and often, though without neceffi<» 
ty, make none at all. 

The port of Acapulco, where the vcffel arrives, hath two 
inlets^ feparated from each other by a fmali ifiand : the en» 
trance into them in the day is by means of a fea*breeze, and 
the failing out in the night-time is effefted by a land-breeze.. 
It is defended only by a bad fort, fifty foldiers, forty-twa 
pieces of cannon, and thirty-two of the corps of artillery. 
It is equally extenfive, fafe, and commodious. The bafon 
which forms this beautiful harbour is furrounded by lofty 
mountains, which arc fo dry, that they are even deditute 
of water. Four hundred families of Chinefe, mulattoes, 
and negroes, which compofe three companies of militia, are 
the only perfons accudomed to breathe the air of this place, 
which is burning, heavy, and unwholefome. The number 
of inhabitants in this feeble and miferable colony is coniider- 
ably incrcafed upon the arrival of the galleons, by the mer¬ 
chants from all the provinces of Mexico, who come to ex¬ 
change their diver and their cochineal, forthefpices, muflins,, 
china, printed linens, filks, perfumes, and gold works of 
Afia. 

At this market, the fraud impudently begun in the Old: 
World, is as impudently completed in the New. The da- 
tutes have limited the fale to 2,700,000 livres [i 12,5001.3 
and it exceeds 10,800,000 livres [400,000!.] All the mo¬ 
ney produced by thefe exchanges fiiould give ten per cent, 
to the government: but they are deprived of three fourths: 
of the revenue which they ought to colled from their cuf- 
toms, by falfc entries^ 

After daying here abbut three months, the galleon re- 
fumes its courCc to the Philippine iflands, with a few com- 
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paijicii of mfafttry, defiiiX^ torefcfuft'th^ garrifd!) of Miliil- 
Ja. This veM hath been in its pafTage ttote' 

times by the £ngll(h« It was taken in ^587 ^ Caveridifh, 
in 1769 by 'Rogert, and in 1742 by Aiifon. The Icaft part 
of the riefifes with V(rhichit is laden remains irt the cplony‘>" 
the reft is diftribiited among the nations which had contri¬ 
buted to form its cargo. 

The long paffage which the galleons had tb makci^ had 
made it a defirable thing to have a port ’whefe they might 
refit and take in refrcftimeOts. Such a port was fotfnd ort 
the road from Acapulco to the Philippines, in an archipela¬ 
go known by the name of the Mdrianne iflanda. 

These iflands form a chain which ex- Aefcribthn of 
tends from the 13th to the 22d degree, the Marianne 
Several of them are nothing more than glands. 
rocks: hut there are nine of them which 
are of fome extent. There it is that nature, in all her rich- 
nefs and beauty, difplays a perpetual verdure; abounds in 
flowers of an exquifite odour, in waters as clear as cryftal, 
falling into cafeades ; in trees loaded with flowers and mrits 
at the fame time, and in ptAurefque fituatfons which art 
will never imitate. 

In this archipelago, which is fituated under the torrid' 
zone, the air is pure, the fky ferenei and the climate tem¬ 
perate. 

It was formerly inhabited by numbers of people, the ori-. 
gin of whom nothing remains to indicate. They were un¬ 
doubtedly thrown on thefe coafts by fotne ftortn; but this 
event muft have happened fo lotig ago, that they had for¬ 
gotten their origin, and thought themfelves the only inha¬ 
bitants of the globe. 

Some cuftoms, moft of them fimilar to thofe of the other ‘ 
favages of the South fea, ferve them inftead of a form of 
wormlp, of a code of laws, and of a fyttem of government. 
They paffed their days in perpetual indolence \ and it was 
to the bananas, to the cocoa-nuts, and efpecially to the 
rima, that they owed this misfortune or advantage. 

The rima, mentioned by fome travellers under the name 
of the bread-tree, is not yet well known to the botanifts. “ 
It is a tree, the ftemof which, that is high’and ftrkight, is 
divided towards its top into fevcral branches. Its leaves are 
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alternate, large, firtn, thick, and deeply finuated towarda^ 
their lateral edges. The youngeft of them, before they 
unfold themfelves, are inclofed in a membrane which dries 
up, and when it falls, leaves ^ circular impreflion round the 
Iwm. They yield, as well as the other parts of the tree, a 
very vifeous, milky fluid. From the axilla of the fuperior 
leaves, a fpongy fiibftance is produced, fix inches in length, 
and covered all over with male flowers, very clofe to each 
other. Lower down, other fubftances are found, loaded 
with female flowers, the piflil of which becomes an elon¬ 
gated berry filled with a kernel. Thefe berries, which are 
lupported upon one common axis, are fo clofe to each 
other, that they are confounded, and form, by their affem- 
blage, a very large fruit, ten inches^ in length, and befet 
with thick, fhort, and blunted points. It appears that 
there are two fpecles or varieties of the rima. The fruit of 
one of them is pulpy on the infide, and full of kernels,. 
which are good for eating, and which have the figure and 
tafte of the chefnut. The fruit of the other Ipecies is 
fmaller : it hath no kernels, becaufe thefe come to nothing 
when it is perfedUy ripe. The pulp of^it is foft, fweetifli, 
and unwholefome. But when it is gathered a little before 
it is ripe, it hath the tafte of the artichoke, and is eaten as 
bread^ from whence it hath been called the bread fruit. 
Thofe who wifh to keep it one or more years, cut it into 
flices, and dry it in the oven, or in the fun. 

There are three things which appear worthy of remark 
in the hiftory of the Marianne iflands.^ 

The ufe of fire was totally unknown there. None of 
thofe terrible volcanoes, the deftrudlive traces of which are 
indelibly marked on the face of the globe; none of thofe 
celeftial phenomena which frequently light up devouring 
and uncxpedlcd flames in all climates;, none of thok 
fortunate occurrences, which, by fridlion or collifon, ex- 
tradl brilliant fparks from fuch a number of bodies: no- 
thing, in a word, had given the peaceable inhabitants of 
the Marianne iflands the leaft idea of an element fo familiar 
to other nations. It was ncceflary that the refentment of 
the firft Spaniards that arrived upon thefe favage coafts, 
fhould burn fomc hundreds of their huts, in order to make 
them acquainted with it. 

This ufe pf fire was little calculated'to give them a fa- 
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vourablc idea of it, or to make them wifh to fee it appear 
again. Accordingly, they took it for an animal which 
fixed itfelf to the wood, and fed upon it. Thofc whom 
their ignorance of fo new an objed had induced to come 
near it, having burnt themfelves, their cries infpired the 
reft with terror, fo that they did not dare to look at it but 
at a great difiance. They dreaded the bite of this wild 
beaft, whom they thought capable of wounding them by 
the mere violence of its refpiraiion. They recovered, how¬ 
ever, by degrees from the confiernation with which they 
had been feized: their mifiake was gradually removed, and 
they at length accufiomed themfelves to the ufe of this va¬ 
luable advantage, of which all other known people had been 
in pofTellion from time immemorial. 

Anothcrcircumftancc worthy of attention is the fuperiority 
which the weaker fex had affumed over the ftrorigcr in the 
Marianne iflands. Such was their afeendant, that the wo¬ 
men there enjoyed unlimited power in their families 5 that 
nothing could be parted without their confent, and that 
they had the free difpofal of every thing ; that in no in- 
fiance, even that of infidelity publicly acknowledged, it was 
permitted to be wanting in the attentions that were due to 
them •, that how little loever they themfelves might judge 
their hulbands to be deficient in mildnefs, complallance, and 
fubmiflion, they were at liberty to make a new choice; and 
that if they thought themfelves betrayed, they might pil¬ 
lage the hut, and cut down the trees of the traitor, or make 
their relations, or companions, commit the fame havo . 

But how could fuch ftrange cuftoms have been eftablifii- 
ed, and have taken root ? If we credit ancient or modern 
accounts, the men of this archipelago were black, ugly, 
and deformed ; they had moft of them a difgufting cuta¬ 
neous difeafcj notwithftanding the daily ufe of the bath. 
The women, on the contrary, had a tolerably clear com¬ 
plexion, regular features, an cafy air, fome graces, and a 
tafte for finging and dancing. It is not therefore furprif- 
ing that with all thefe means of plcafing, they fhould have 
acquired an abfolute empire, which cannot be fhaken. It 
is truly extraordinary, that there fhould have been any coun¬ 
tries, and cfpecially favage regions, where a difference fa 
marked hath been found between the two fexes. The una¬ 
nimity of bifiorians upon this point, will probably never 
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filence the doubts that naturally arife m the mind from fo 
improbable an account. 

The united teftimoniea of any number of writers, cannot 
prevail againft a well-known, general, arid conftant, law of 
nature. We know, that in every part, except at the Ma¬ 
rianne iflands, the woman has been found, as ihe ought to 
be, fubje6^ to the man. In order to induce me to believe 
this exception, it muft be fupported by another ; which is, 
that in this region, the women were fuperior to the men, 
not only in underhanding, but even in bodily hrength. If 
I be not afTured of one of thefe fads, 1 (hall deny the 
other; unlefs, however, fome fuperftitious tenet have ren¬ 
dered their perfons facred. For there is nothing which fu- 
pcrftition doth not alter, no cuftom, however monftrous, 
which it doth not eftablKh, no crimes to which it doth not 
lead, lid facrifrees which it doth not obtain. If fuperfti- 
tion, at the Marianne iflands, declares to man, it is the 
will of God that thou (liouldft cringe before woman, he 
will not fail to cringe to her. Beauty, talents, and wit, in 
all countries of the world, whether favage 6r civilized, will 
induce a man to throw himfelf at the feet of a woman ; 
but thefe advantages peculiar to feme women, cannot eftab- 
lifh in any part a general fyftem, of the tyranny of the 
weaker fex over the ftronger. The man commands the wo¬ 
man, even in thofe countries where the W'oman commands 
the nation. The phenomenon, at the Marianne iflands, 
would be in the fyftem of morality, the fame as the equili¬ 
brium of two unequal w'eights, fufpended to levers of equal 
length, would be in the fyilem of philofophy. No kind of 
authority ought to induce us to believe an abfurdity. But 
it may be urged, that the women may have deferved this 
authority on account of fome important fervices, the me¬ 
mory of which may have been loft. Suppofing this lo be 
the cafe, the men would fooo have forgotten the gratitude 
they might have (hewn in the firft inftance. 

The third remarkable thing in the Marianne iflands, was 
a profit or canoe, the Angular form of which hath always 
attraded the attention of mott enlightened navigators. 

Thefe people redded in iflands feparated from each other 
by confiderablc diftances. Although they had neither the 
means not the dcfire of making exchanges, yet they wifhed 
to communicate with each other.. , They fucceeded in this * 
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defign with th€ af&flance of a veifeli entirely fafe> though 
very fmall i a vefTcl fit for every naval evolution, notwith-. 
ilanding the fimplicity of its conftrudion ; and fo eafily tntu 
naged, that three men were fufficient for all the inanoeuv>^ 
res; a vefTel, whieh received the winds fideways,. a circum* 
fiance abfolutely necefiaryin thefe latitudes; which, had the 
unparalleled advantage of going and returning, without ever 
tacking about, and merely by fhifting the fail; a vcfTcl, in 
a wordj fo expeditious, that it ran twelve or fifteen knots iii 
lefs than an hour, and that it fometimes went filler than 
the wind. All connoifTeurs acknowledge, that this profs^ 
which is called on account of its llghtncfs, is the 

moft perfed kind of boat that hath ever been contrived \ 
and the invention of it cannot be difputed with the inhabit¬ 
ants of the Marianne iflands, fince the model of it hath ne¬ 
ver been found in any fea in the world. If it were' reafon- 
ablc to decide Upon the genius of a nation, from one fingle 
diftin£l art, we could not av6id having the greateft opinion 
of thefe favages, who, with* coarfe utenfils, and withoat 
the affiftance of iron, have obtained effe(fl8 at fea, which 
the moft enlightened people have not been able to procure 
to themfelves from a multiplicity of contrivances. But in 
order to determine with judgment on this matter, it would 
require other proofs than a fingle talent, which chance 
may have fupplicd ; and thefe proofs arc not to be found irt 
any hiftory. 

The Marianne iflands were difeovered in 1521 by Magel¬ 
lan. This celebrated navigator called them the Ladronc 
iflands, becaufe their favage inhabitants, who had not the 
Icaft idea of the right of property, which is unknown in a 
ftate of nature, ftole from on-board their (hips fome trifles 
which tempted their curiofity. The Spaniards negledled, 
for a long time, to fix themfelves in this archipelago, where 
there were none of thofe rich mines that excited their cu¬ 
pidity. It was only in 1668, that the fhips which flopped 
there, from time to time, in their pafTage from Mexico to 
the Eatt Indies, landed a few miflionaries on thefe iflands. 
Ten years after this, the court of Madrid thought that 
they did not gain a fufficient number of fubjeds by the 
means of perfuafion ; and they fupported the fermons of 
their miffionarics with a military force. 

Savages, living by themfelves, and guided by a^wild in- 
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to whom the bow and the arrow were even un¬ 
known, and whofe onlv weapon of defence was a large 
'ftick ;, fuch favages could not refill the European arms and 
troops. Neverthelefs, moft of them fuffered themfelves to 
be put to death rather than they would fubmit. A great 
number of them were the vidllms of the difgraceful maladies 
which their inhuman conquerors had introduced among 
them. Thofe who had efcaped all thefe difafters, took the 
defperate refolution of making their wives mifcarry, in or¬ 
der that they might not leave behind them a progeny of 
Haves. The population decreafed, throughout the whole 
archipelego, to fuch a degree, that it became neceflary, 
five-and twenty or thirty years ago, to unite the feeble re-^ 
mains of them in the Angle ifland of Guam. 

This ifland is forty leagues in circumference. Its har¬ 
bour, fituatcd in the weftern part, and defended by a bat¬ 
tery of eight guns, is formed on one fide by a flip of land 
which advances two leagues into the fea, and on the other 
by a (hoal of the fame extent, which furrounds it almoft cir¬ 
cularly. Four fliips may anchor here, (heltered from all 
winds except the weftern, which never blows hard in thefe 
latitudes. 

At the diftance of four leagues from this harbour, upon 
the borders of the fea, and in a fortunate pofition, the 
agreeable town of Agana is fituated. In this chief place 
of the colony, and in twenty-one fmall hamlets fcattcred 
around the ifland, fifteen hundred inhabitants are diftribut- 
ed, the unfortunate remains of a population formerly nu¬ 
merous. 

The interior part of Guam ferves as an afylum and a 
pafturage for the goats, hogs, oxen, and poultry, which the 
Spaniards brought there at the time of the conqueft, and 
which have fince become wild. Thefe animals, which muft 
cither be (hot or caught in a trap, were the principal food 
of the Indians and of their oppreflbrs, when the faefe* of 
things was fuddenly changed. 

An adllve, humane, and enlightened man hath at length 
underftood, that population would not be reftored, but that 
it would even ftill continue decreafing, unlefs he could fuc- 
ceed in introducing agriculture into his ifland. This ele¬ 
vated idea hath induced him to become himfelfa cultivator. 
Stimulated by his example, the natives of the country have 
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cleared thofe lands, the property of which he had promifed 
them. Thefc fields have been covered with rice, cacao, 
maize, fugar, indigo, cotton, fruks, and vegetables 5 the ufe 
of which, they had been fullered to remain ignorant of dur¬ 
ing one or two centuries \ their fuccefs hath increafed their 
docility. Thefe children of rude nature, in whom tyranny 
and fiiperfiition had completed the de;gradation of the hu¬ 
man fpecies, have followed in the w^orklhops fome arts of 
primary neceflity ; and have frequented, without any evi¬ 
dent figns of rcludance, the fchools that have been opened 
for their inftrudion. Their enjoyments have increafed with 
their occupations; and they have at length experienced 
happinefs in one of the fineft countries in the world : fo 
true it is that every thing may be accomplilhed by mild- 
nefs and benevolence, fince thefe virtues are capable of ex- 
tinguilhing refentment even in the mind of a favage. 

This unexpedled revolution hath been brought about by 
M. Tobias; who, in 1772, ftill governed the Marianne 
iflands. May this virtuous and refpedtable Spaniard one 
day obtain what would complete his happinefs, the confo- 
lation of feeing his favourite children forego their paflion 
for the cocoa-tree wine, and tlieir turn for labour increafe ! 

If the Spaniards, from the beginning, had beeri infpired 
with the reafonable views of the prudent Tobias, the Ma¬ 
rianne iflands would have been civilized and cultivated. 
I’his double advantage would h^ve procured to this archi- 
pelego a fecurity which it cannot expe£l from a garrifon of 
an hundred and fifty men, concentrated in Guany 

The conquerors, quiet in their pofTeflions, would then 
have devoted themfelves to their paflion for new difeoveri^s, 
which were at that time the prevailing turn of the natioi>, 
Aflifted by the genius of their new fubjedls for navigation, 
their adivity would have conveyed the ufcful arts, and the 
fpirit of fociety, into the numerous iflands that cover the 
Pacific ocean, and ftill beyond them. The univerfe would 
have been enlarged, as it were, by fuch glorious labours. 
All commercial nations would undoubtedly have derived, in 
procefs of time, fome advantage from connedlions formed 
with thefe regions, which were before unknown : fince it is 
impofiible that one nation fhould enrich itfelf, and that 
others ftiould not partake of its profperity; but the court 
of Madrid would have enjoyed fooner, and more conftautly, 
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• the produfkions of thefe new eftablifhments* If we do not 
miftake^ this arrangement of matters would have been more 
advantageous to Spain, than that which confines the Ma¬ 
rianne iOands to the furnilhing of refrefliments for the gal¬ 
leons returning from Mexico to the Phillipines, as Califor¬ 
nia is deftined to fupply* them to thofe who go from the 
Phiilipines to Mexico. 

indent anJmo* California is properly a long neck of 
^iern Jiate of land, which proceeds from the northern 
California* coafts of America, and runs along between 

call and fouth as far as the torrid zone ; it 
is waihed on each fide by the Pacific ocean. The part that 
is known of this peninfula is three hundred leagues long, 
and ten, twenty, thirty, or forty, broad. 

It is impoifible that, throughout fuch an extent of coun¬ 
try, the nature of the foil and the temperature of the air 
(hould be everywhere the fame. It may be faid, however, 
that, in general, the climate here is dry and exceffively hot; 
the ground bare, ftony, mountainous, fandy, and confe- 
quently barren, and unfit for agriculture and for the breed¬ 
ing of cattle. Amidft the fmall number of trees that are 
found here, the moft ufeful is the pitahaya, the produce of 
which conftitutes the principal food of the Californians. 
This tre? is a fpecies of the cereus peruvianus, which, like 
the reft of the fame clafs, hath no leaves. Its ftems, which 
are ftraight and fluted, have their fides full of prickles, and 
furnifli an immediate fupport to fome whitifii flowers, fimilar 
to thofe of the nopal on which the cochineal lives, but much 
longer. The fruits which fucceed thefe flowers have ine¬ 
qualities upon their furface, which are produced by the re¬ 
maining bafis of the fcales of the calix. They are of the 
fize of a hen’s egg, red on the outfide, and filled in the in- 
fide with a white pulp fit for eating, and fweeter and more 
delicate than the ordinary fig. In the midft of this pulp 
are found fome fmall, black, and Ihining feeds. 

The fea, which is richer than the land, fwarms with moll 
excellent filh of every kind. But the circumftance which 
renders the gulf of California of more importance is the 
pearls, which, in the filhing-feafon, draw there, from the 
levcral provinces of Mexico, a fet of greedy men, who have 
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been fubje£led to the tax of giving the;,i fifth part of their 
fi/hery to government 

The Californians are well made, and very firong. They 
are extremely pufillanimous, inconfiant, indolent, ftupid, 
and even ijifenfiblc. They are children, in whom reafon is 
not yet unfolded. They are more fwarthy than the Mex¬ 
icans. This difference of colour proves that the civilized 
ffate of fociety fubverts or totally changes the order and 
laws of nature, fince we find under the temperate zone a 
favage people, that are blacker than the civilized nations of 
:the torrid zone. 

Before the Europeans had penetrated into California, 
the natives had no form of religion ; and that of their go* 
vernment was fuch as might be expected from their ignor¬ 
ance. .Each nation was an affemblage of levcral cottages, 
more or lefs numerous, that were all mutually confederated 
by alliances, but without any chief. They were ftrangers 
even to filiai obedience, although this fentiment be, if not 
more lively, at leaft more pure, in the ftate of nature than 
^n that of fociety. 

In reality, the helps which a regular fyftem of police af- 
fures to all individuals among civilized nations, the young 
favages expe£l only from their father. It is he who provides 
for their fubfiflence when they are children, and who 
•watches for their fafety. How is it poiTible that they fhonld 
not have recourfe to his benevolence ? How ftiould they not 
avoid, with care, what might deprive them of his fupport ? 

Refped, which is not exa6led, can fcarce be diminifhed 
in children, who confiantly return, impelled by habit ffiil 
more than by want, to the cottage m which they were 
born, and from which they never wander to any diftancc. 
The reparations which education, induftry, and trade, fo 
frequently occafion amongft us, and which cannot but loofen 
the ties of kindred, arc unknown among the favages. They 
remain with the perfon to whom they owe their exiftence, 
as long as he lives. It is not poffible, therefore, that 
they fhould deviate from obedience. They receive no 
imperious orders. There is no being more free than the 
little favage. He is born in a ftate of liberty. He 
goes and comes, walks out and returns, and . even fleeps 
from home, without ever being afked what he hath been 
doing, or what hath been become of him. The idea of ex¬ 
erting family authority, in order to bring him back, if he 
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fhould choofe to difAppcar, would never be fuggcftcd. No¬ 
ting is fo common in cities as bad fathers; bat there ^ 
none to be found amidft.the forefts. The itiore focietie's’ itj- 
crcafe in opulence and luxury, the lefa are the claims of c6ft- 
fanguinity attended to. We may even venture to fay, that 
the feverity, variety, and long continuance,’ of oilr fyftem of 
education ; that all thefe feveral fatigues contHbute to alie¬ 
nate the affeftion of our children for us* Nothing but ex- 
penence can reconcile them to ua. We are obliged to ^aft 
a long time before our cares are returned with gratitude, 
and our reprimands afe forgotten. The favage hath never 
heard any of thefe from the mouth of his parents. He was 
never chaftifed by them. When he knew hoW to ftrike 'thc 
animal on whom he was to feed, he had fcarcc any thing 
more to learn. His pallions being natural, he can fotisfy 
them without dreading the feverity of his parents ; while 
there are numberlefs motives which oblige our parents to 
countera6l our propenfities. Can it be fuppofed that there 
is not one child among us, who, impelled by the defire of 
enjoying fpeedily a large fortune, does not think that hiS' ’ 
father lives too long ? We wifo we could perfuade onrfelves 
that there were not. The heart of the favage, to whom his 
father hath nothing to leave, is a ftranger to this kind of 
parricide. 

In our families, children are apt to think that their aged 
parents talk at random; but it is not the fame in the hut of . 
the favage. There is very little talking in it, and a high 
opinion is entertained of the wifdom of parents. Their in- 
ftruftions fupply the deficiency of obfervation refpefting the 
craft of animals, the woods which contain game, the coafts 
abounding in fifh, and the feafons and times proper for hunt¬ 
ing and fiihing. If the old man fiiould relate any partictii- 
larities of his wars or of his travels ; if he fhpuld rccal the 
memory of the battles he hath been engaged in, or of the 
fnares he hath efcaped ; if he Ihould elevate his mind to 
explain to his children fomc of the moil fimplc phenomena 
of nature ; if, on a ftar-Hght night, ftanding at the 
entrance of foV hut, he ihquld trace out. to them, with'his' 
finger, the courfc of the conftellations that glitter overth^ir 
heads, according to the limited knowledge he hath of them: 
^11 thefe cifcumnanccs will excite their admiration of him. 
Should a ftorm cotoc on, foould any revolution happen 
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upon the earthy in the alr^ or tn the water8» or ihould any 
agreeable or diftrelTing event take place> all the children ex- 
claim, our father foretold it to us; and their fiibmiffion to 
his counfels, as well as their'veneration for his jperfon, isin- 
creafed* When he is drawin|p near to his laft moments, 
anxiety and grief are painted in their countenances, their 
tears flow at his death, and a long*continued filence prevails 
around his bed. He is laid in the earth, and his burial* 
place is facred. Annual honours are paid to his aihes ; 
and, in important or doubtful circumflances, they are fqme- 
times conl^lted. Children, alas! among ourfelves arc de¬ 
voted to fo many diflipations, that their fathers are foou 
forgotten by them. It is not, however, that I prefer a 
favage to a civilized flate. This is a proteflation I have 
made more than once. But the more I refleft upon this 
point, the more it feems to me, that from the mofl rude to 
the moft civilized flate of nature, every thing is nearly 
compenfated, virtues and vices, naturally ^^ood and evil. 
In the forefl, as well as in fociety, the happinefs of one in* 
dividual may be lefs or greater than that of another : but 1 
imagine that nature hath fet certain bounds to the felicity 
of every conflderable portion of the human fpecies, beyond 
which we have nearly as much to lofe as to gain. 

Mexico had no foone^ been pacified, than Cortez con¬ 
ceived the projciSl of adding California to his conquefts. 
He undertook this expedition himfelf, in 1526 ; but it was 
not a fuccefsful one. Thofc which were afterwards under¬ 
taken in rapid fuccellion to each other, during the courfe 
of two centuries, were not more fortunate ; whether the 
expences of them were fupported by individuals or by the 
government: this continuance of adverfc fortune may be 
accounted for. 

The cuftom of taking views, tracing plans, or charts, of 
the places that were vinted, was not then very common. If 
feme adventurer, more intelligent, or more laborious than 
his companions, wrote an account of his voyage, it was 
feldom depofited in the public regifters ; and if it were, it 
was burled in the dufl and forgotten* The printing of it 
would have remedied this inconveniences but the fear of 
making foreigners acquainted with what it was inipoflible 
to conceal from them, occafipned this mode of communi¬ 
cation to be rcjc^led. Thus it was, thgt the people gain- 
VoU IL S 
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ed tn^ntvuie. AbfUridlidet wc<re ^ ^drtfae 

kft ootntnanders who otidertocA thde escp^dhkmi, 
fled bf tiM fame fauhe that had {H^veatcd lb« imoisb of 
th<5 former, ^ f 

The oooqueft of CiJvfomia Had Ivten entirely givcp<ilp» 
when the jefv}ite» ia 169^, IbKcited'pemiiiioe tO'onderta^ 
It, As foon as they bad obtamed the coefeo* o< 

Thent, they began to execute a plan of legi^kcton, w^ch 
they had formed from accurate ideals of nature af the 
foii> the charader of the khid!MtaHts» and the imHueiiQe of 
the climate* llietr proceedings were not diredt^d by fona* 
tkifin. They arrived among th© forages whom they fo- 
tended to civilisse, with c^iriofitiei that might *mafe -th^n j 
wkh com for their food, and with apparel atlcufoted -to 
pleafe them. The hatred thefe people bore to the 6paai(h 
name could r>ot fappoit itfetf againft thefe demonhratiolifa 
of benevolence. They teftified their acknowledgments afS 
TOiich as their want of feivfibility and their inconftatmy 
would permit them* Thefo faults were partly overcome by 
the religious inftkutors, who purfaed tt»eir projedi wkh a 
degree of warmth and affidnity peculiar to thcir fdektJy, 
They made themfelves carpeirters, mafons, wenvem, and 
hufbandmen ; and by thefe means foeceeded in impartiag 
knowledge^ and, in fomc ixneaftwe^ a tafte for the moft ufe- 
M arts, to this favage people, who Have been all foocef* 

' fively formed into one body. In <745, they coiUpofed 
forty-thrcc villages, that were feparated from each other by 
the barreuaefs the foil, and the want of water* 

The inhabitants of tbefe fmall villages fobfift principally 
on corn and pulfe, wbkb they cultivate, «isd on the ^mts 
and domeftic animale of Europe, the brccdii>g *of which is 
an objeft of continual attention. The Indiana Ha^e eadi 
their field, and the property of what they r«m ( but fuch 
k their want of forefight, that they would kpiandef k a 
day what they had ^thered, if the mtffionary did not take 
upon himfclf to tribute it to them as tlicy (fond fo need of 
it. They nheady manufti^ure feme coarfo ftaffs* ThenecCf- 
farscs they are in want of are purchafed with pcaik, which 
they fifh k the ^ulf> and w^th wke nearly refetnUing that 
of Madeira, which they feH to New Spam Uird lo 
leoits; and the ufic of whfcb, experience hath i^wni it k 
nceeiforytQ prdlubit araotig them. 
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A few laY^% thiKt »re wjrTimpler are fafficien^ tQ rcgti- 
late^kU rifin^ ible, lu ^or.to enforce the obfervance of 
thorn, the anifrK>Aary choofea the tuoft iateHi^entperfon of 
the village ; who k em^we 4 *e 4 to whip and loip^ iian $ the 
only punifliments of whi^h they have any kaou&<%e« ^ 

i^Q many criwl and <k&ru^*ve fcenes have hitherto diT- 
treiTed cmh* imtHivy that we Toay he permitted to fh^ for a 
jnftoment in confidefiag labours that were infplred by huma* 
nky, and diredied by heiaevokoce: all other coxiqneks ha4 
been made hy force of arm#. We have feca aothiag but 
men deftroyiag or loading each other wkli chains. The 
regions wc have gpae over, have fucceffively prefented to 
us fo maify foenes of perMy, of ferocioufnefs, of treach¬ 
ery, of avarice, and of aH the crimes to which man is (ti- 
mulated by die combination and violence of the mod inor¬ 
dinate palfiono. The tracas of our pea have been condant- 
ly marked witli blood. The region we are now entered 
upon, is the only one which hath been fubdued by reafon. 
l*et us repofe ourfelves, and take breath. Let the pidure 
of innocence and peace dillipate the gloomy ideas with 
\vhkh we have hitherto been afiaikd, and relieve us for 4 
moment from thofe painful fenfations with which our heart 
hath £0 condantly been oppre^ed, agonked, and torn. 
Alas i the rtew fenfations I experience wHl lad too fhort a 
tin^ to excite eavy. Thofe grefat catadro-phes which fub^ 
vert the globe, and the defcrlption of wiiich is pleafing to 
aU readers, from the violence of the ihocks they receive 
from them, and from the tears, partly delicious, and partly 
bkfcer, which they draw from their eyes, will foon fully the 
remainder of theic deplorable annals. Readers, are ye wick¬ 
ed, or are ye good ? If ye were good, ye would not, it 
il>ould AfCm, Men to the recital of thefe calamities ; if ye 
are wicked, ye would hear them without Ihcdding a tear. 
Yet, I perceive your eyes are overdowiag. Ye pant after 
happinefs, and yet misfonuae alone x^n awaken, your at- 
tection. The reafoa of it kplaia. The affliiSbons of othcj'S 
afford you comfort hi yeur oiwn, aad your felf^dimatioa li 
kcresdWi by the coaipadhM y^ beftow upon them. 

In MlCalifonik there ave on^ two garrifom, .caeh ootte* 
dfti»g of thk^ »ea, and a foldkr with e«cry jniffionary.. 
Thefe troops wereehofeb hy fhe legifiatorf, and were un^ 
der thei* orders, though they iit^e paid by the goverttmenU 

S z 
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,Thc court of Madrid faw no inconvenience in leaving thefe 
trifling forces in the hands of thofe who had acquired their 
confidence; and they^ have been convinced, that this was 
the only expedient to preferve their ncyv conquefts from a 
fyilem of oppreflion totally dcftru£live. 

Such was the ftate of affairs, when, in 1767, the court 
of Madrid expelled the jefuits from California, as they did 
from all the other provinces. Thefe miffionaries had form¬ 
ed the projedl of carrying on their labours upon the two 
ihores of the fea, as far as the chain of mountains which 
conneds California with New Spain. They wifhed to raife 
the empire, the fubjeds of which they were increafing, to a 
degree of power, that might allow them to behold with 
tranquillity the voyages of the Ruffians, and the difeovery 
of the north weft paffage, which the Engliffi have been in 
fearch of for fo long a time. Far from abandoning thefe 
great prpjeds, it is faid that the Spanifh miniftry hath ex¬ 
tended them ftill further. It will not even be long before 
the inhabitants of the two hemifpheres will fee them carried 
into execution, unlefs fome unfurmountable obftaclcs, pro¬ 
ceeding from unexpe£lcd events, (hould counterad their 
plans. 

But till thefe vaft fpeculations (hould cither be annihilat¬ 
ed or rcalifed, California ferves for a port of rcfrcflimcnt 
for (hips that fail from the Philippine iflands to Mexico. 
Cape St, Lucas, fituated at the fouthern extremity of the 
pcninfula, is the place where they touch. There they find 
a good harbour, refreffiments, and fignals, which give them 
information of the appearance of any enemy in thefe lati¬ 
tudes, which are the moft dangerous for them. It was in 
1734 that the galleon arrived there for the firft time ; 
where it hath ever fince been ordered, or compelled by ne- 
ceffity, to ftop. 

The fyftem, adopted by all the ftates of Europe, of hold¬ 
ing colonies in the moft abfolule dependence on the mo¬ 
ther-country, hath always rendered the conncdlions of Mex¬ 
ico with Afia fufpicious to fcveral of the Spanifh politi¬ 
cians. Fartrom agreeing with them in opinion, Albcroni 
wiftied to give an unlimited extenfion to the freedom of 
thefe connedrions. It appeared to him a very wife plan, 
that the Eaft Indies ihould clothe the two continents of 
America. It was his idea, that the colonifts would be dieff- 
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cd more to their tafte, at a cheaper rate, and in a manner 
more fuitable to the climate. In tid^s of the European 
wars they would not be expofed, as they frequently had 
been, to the want of the moft common and neceflary arti¬ 
cles of life. They would be richer, more attached to the 
mother-country, aqd better able to defend thcmfelves againli 
the enemies it might draw upon them. Thefe eneniies 
themfclves would w Icfs formidable, becaufe they would 
gradually lofc tlic ftrength which they acquire from 
fumirtiing Mexico and Peru with provifions. Spain, in a 
word, by colieAing from the merchandize of India the 
fame duties which it receives from thofe that arc furniihed 
by its rivals, would lofe no part of its revenue. It might 
even, upon emergencies, obtain from its colonies fuccours, 
which, at prefent, they have neither the will nor the powea 
to fupply. 

The views of this bold and enterprifing minifter were ex¬ 
tended ftill further. He wiflied that the mother-country 
itfelf (hould form immenfe connexions with the eaft, 
through the medium of its American colonies. According 
to hini, the Philippines, which had hitherto paid an enor¬ 
mous tribute to the induftry of the European or Afiatic na¬ 
tions, that furnifhed them with manufaXurcs, or produc¬ 
tions, might fend their inhabitants in fearch of them, upon 
their own fhips, and obtain them at firft hand. By giving 
the fame quantity of metals as their competitors, they would 
purchafe at a cheaper rate, becaufe thefe metals, coming 
direXly from America, would not have incurred fo much 
cxpence, as thofe which are conveyed into our regions, be¬ 
fore they go to India. The merchandize embarked at Ma¬ 
nilla, would arrive at Panama, upon an ocean perpetually 
calm, in a very ftraight line, and with the fame winds. By 
means of a very fhort canal, which hath been folicited a 
long time by the merchants, the cargoes would afterwards 
be eafily conveyed to the mouth of the Chagre, where they 
would be embarked for Europe. 

Albcroni was well aware, that thofe powers, whofe in¬ 
ter efts this arrangement would prejudice, and whole trade 
if would ruin, would endeavour to obftruX it; but he 
thought himfelf in a condition to bid'defiance to their re- 
fentment in the European feas, and he had already given 
qrders for putting the coafts and harbours of the South C;a. 

S3 
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Iff a ftate not fo ftar^ihe igffontiiof j^ny ffqeWo feittadccDs 
that mlghft attack illfetti. » , 

Thclc views wafe a^prot^d of by fffme. I'hofe who 
wtre enthitfiafts iff faVOuf of Alberoni, awd there were maiiiy 
of them, coffee^ved them to be the fubEmc efforts of a 
j)Owerful gertius, fd»» the profperity and gitw y of^a monar¬ 
chy, which he was endeavouring to rcftoie toils farmt^r 
fplerrdoUr. Others, and thefe were the greater uumbet, 
cfonfidered thefe projeds, fi> great in appsearance, merely as 
the ravings of a difordtred imagination, which exaggerated 
the refources of a ruined ftate, and which flattered itfelf 
that it fhoidd give the commerce of the whole world to a na¬ 
tion reduced, for two centuries paft> to the impoflrbility of 
cafrrying on its own. The difgrsrce of this cxtraordii^ary 
man quieted the ferment which he bad raifed in the two 
hemifpheres. The connections of the PhilippiASs tvith 
Mexico continued upon the former footing, as well as thofe 
which this great province mafintaiiKd with Peru by the 
South fea. 

Cmmunknfion The coalls of Mexico do not refembJe 
of Memco *u>tlh thofe of Peru, where the vicinity and 
Feru and Spain, height of the Cordtleras entertain a per¬ 
petual fpring, and keep up regular and 
mild winds. As foon as the line is crofled, at the height 
of Panama, the free communication of the atmofphcre 
from caft to wtII being no longer interrupted by that pro¬ 
digious chain of mountains, the climate becomes different. 
The navigation, indeed, is cafy and fafe in thefe latitudes 
iroin the middle of OClober to the end of May ; but diw- 
ing the reft of the year, the calms and ftorms which alter¬ 
nately prevail, render the fea troublefome and dangerons. 

The coaft which borders thi^ ocean, hath an extent of 
fix hundred leagues. Formerly, not one trading veffel, nor 
filhing fmack, was known to come out of the ports which 
nature hath formed there. This iua^irity was partly owing 
to the indolence of the people j but the fatal arrangements 
made by the court of Madrid, had contrihuied Itill more to 
produce it. 

When the empire of the Incas, and that of Montezuma, 
firft became provinces of Spain, the communication between 
them by the South fea \vas open and uncontroukd. Some 
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time altct thb^ it W 3 & YeHrahted to two (hrps ]r ^td in 1636 
it wai entirely prohibited^ Urgent wfd reputed reprefen** 
tatrans dcA^mmied the govemmeot to open it again at the 
end of kdf a ocntuiy, but with rc(lri(^ion» that rendered * 
it of no effed. It waaoot tdl 1774* that North and Sooth 
America were albwcd to make all the txjchangea which 
their tnolual intereft might require. The feveral parts of 
the two regions will uiwoubtedly derive great advantages 
from this new arrangement of things. It may however be 
forctoki,^ that it will be more ferviccable to Guatimala than 
to any other country. 

This audience extends its important juriUdklion over 
twelve leagues to the weft, fixty to the cad, a hundred to 
the north, and three hundred to the fouth ; k is formed by 
feven or eight provinces. 

That of Cotta Ricca is very thinly peajdcd, but little 
caltivated, and fcarce affords any thing except cattle. A 
great part of the ancient inhabitants have hitherto refufed 
to fubmit to the yoke. 

Nicaragua is regularly diftrciled every year with a fix 
months rain, which falls down in torrents, and a fix months 
devouring drought. The inhabitants arc fosne of the moft 
effeminate men of New Spain, though acnong the leak 
opulent. 

The Caffilians have exercifed more cruelties at Hondu^ 
ras than at any other place. They made a defert of it, and 
accordingly they get nothing from it, except a littk caflia, 
and fomc farfapirilla. 

’ Vera-Fas ufed to fumifh the old Mexico with thofe bright 
plumages, of which thedh pidures, that have been extol¬ 
led for fh long a time, were compofed. This province hath 
loft till its importance, liiJce this kind of trade hath been 
given up. 

Soconufeo h knujvn only by the pcrfedlion of its cacao. 
The* greateff part of this fruit fuppHes America kfelf. 
The two hundred quinfeala that arc brought tor Europe be¬ 
long to government. If there be a greater quantity than 
the c»uk can confiime,,it islold to the public iet doaible.thc 
price of that which comes front Caraccaa. .. 

^ Chiapai^* though in. the centre of iMexteo-, foitmicd a ftatc 
independent of that empke at the arrivai of the^paniard&: 
but this waa alfo compelled to yield to arms, the 
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pifogrefs of which nothing could There was n6t 

much blood fpilt on this fpot, and the Indians arc ftill more 
numerous here than, anywhere elfe. As the province abounds 
only in corn, fruits, and pafturage, fi?w of the conquerors 
fetued in it; and this is perhaps the reafon why man islefs 
degraded, and lefs degenerated here, than in tliofe diftriAs 
that are full of mines, or advantageonfly htuated for trade. 
The natives (hew fome intelligence, and a degree of apti¬ 
tude for the arts, and they fpeak a language which is ioft, 
and bath even fome fort, of elegance. Thefe qualities are 
tfpecially remarkable at Chiapa dc Los Indies, a city of 
fome importance, where the moft confiderable families of 
the natives have taken refuge, which they alone occupy, 
and where they enjoy great privileges. The dexterity and 
courage of thefe men, who are lefs oppreffed than their 
neighbours, is habitually difplayed upon the river which 
waihes their walls* With a number of boats they form na¬ 
val armaments, inilitute fea-iights with each other, and at¬ 
tack and defend themfelves with furprifing agility. They 
build up caftles of wood, which they cover with painted 
linen, and lay fiege to them. They do not lefs cxcell in 
bull-fighting, cudgelling, dancing, and all bodily exercife. 
How much will thefe accounts make us regret, that the 
Indians fhould have fallen under the power of a conqueror, 
who hath contradfed, inftead of enlarging, the bonds of 
their fervitude. 

The province of Guatimala hath, in common with the 
other provinces dependent upon it, cattle, mines, corn, 
maize, fugar, and cotton ; but none of the reft lhare with 
it the advantage of cultivating indigo. It is upon its ter¬ 
ritory that a city bearing its name is fituated, where all the 
offices of adminiflratioii, and all the tribunals neceffary for 
the government of fo large a country, are united. 

This celebrated city was built, whether properly or im¬ 
properly, in a valley about three miles broad, and bounded 
by two lofty mountains. From the mountain towards the 
fouth run feveral rivulets and fountains, which delightfully 
tefrefh the villages that are fituated on the declivity, and 
keep up a perpetual fucceffion of flowers and fruits. The 
afpedl of the mountain that is to the north is terrible. 
There is no verdure ever feen upon it ; nothing but aflies, 
and calcined ilones* A kind of rumbling noife, which the 

4 
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inhabitants afcribe to th« boiling of' mfetals that are in a 
ftate of fiifian within the caverns of the earthy is continu¬ 
ally heard. From thefe internal furnaces iffue flames and 
torrents of fulphur, which fill the air with a horrible infec¬ 
tion. Guatimala, according to an expreflion much ufed,. is 
lituated between paradife and hell. 

The articles that are wanted in Peru, are difpatched 
from this capital by the South fca. The gold, the filvcr, 
and the indigo dettined for this continent, are carried upon 
mules to the town of St. Thomas, fituated at the diftance 
of fixty leagues from the city, at the extremity of a very 
deep lake, which lofes itfelf in the gulf of Honduras. All 
tliefc riches are exchanged in this ftaple for the merchan¬ 
dize that is. brought from Europe in the months of July 
and Auguft. This place is entirely open, though it would 
have been very eafy to have fecured it from every attack ; 
the more fo as its entrance is rendered narrow by two high 
rocks, which projeA on each fide within cannon-lhot of 
each other. It is probable that Spain will not alter her 
condudl till (he hath fuffered for her negligence ; which (he 
might eafily be made to do. 

The veflcls that (hould undertake this expedition might 
anchor in perfect fafety in the road. A thoufand or twelve 
hiind.ed men, landing at St. Thomas, might pafs over the 
mountains for the fpace of fifteen leagues, where they 
would find commodious roadvS and fubfillence. The reft of 
their way would be acrofs plains that are well peopled and 
plentiful. They would then arrive at Guatimala, in which 
there is not a llngle foldier, nor the leaft fortification. Its 
forty thoufand fouls, Indians, negroes, meftees, and Spa¬ 
niards, who have never feen an enemy, would be incapable 
of making the leaft rcfiftance. In order to fave their lives, 
they would deliver up the immenfe nches they have been 
accumulating for more than two centuries, which would 
amount at leaft to thirty millions [i,Z50,oool.J The troops 
would reimbark with this booty, and, if they chofe it, with 
hoftages that wbuld fecure their retreat. 

Unfortunately this danger cannot now be incurred, A 
dreadful earthquake hath completely deftroyed Guatimala 
in 1772* This city, one of the richeft in Ameiica, pre- 
lents nothing but a heap of ruins. 

In other countries fuch a city would foon be reftored 
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a^in j for vrh^ < 5 Annot a^ive ami induftriout natrons do ? 
iSj them* regions that were thought uninhabitable are peo¬ 
pled 5 the moft ungrateful foil is reddered ^frtiitful \ the wa- 
ters ate driven back, and this fertility arifesfrOm thellim<^; 
moraffes are made to bear houfes j andiman cote loadarfor 
himfdf through the bodies of mountains. He foparatea, or 
cohnedls together at plcafure, the rocks, by bridges whidi 
*are, as it vrere, fufpended over the obfeurfe depth of tht 
abyfs, at the |;>ottom of which the angry torrent feems to 
mutmur at his boldncfs. He raifes dikes againll the fwell- 
ing of the fea, and fleeps with tranquillity in the dwelling 
which he hath founded on the waves. He colle<fks toge¬ 
ther a few planks', and fitting down upon them, orders the 
winds to Convey him to tlic extremity of the globe, and the 
winds obey his commands. O man \ that art fometlmes 
fo pufillanimotts and fo little, how great doll thou appear in 
tby projects, and in thine adlions ; with two feeble levers of 
ftefh, and alfifted only by thine underftanding, thou doft 
attack the whole fyftem of nature, and doit fubcJuc her! 
Thou braveft the confpiring elements, and doft reduce 
them to obedience! Nothing can refill thee, whether tby 
'foul be' tormented with love, or with the defire of pofleff- 
ing fome beautiful woman, delliucd ooe day tq become the 
objc6l of thine averfion ; wliether it be fwayed by intertft, 
or by the rage of filling thy coffers with riches, from which 
thou doft flatter thyfelf with the profpedt of enjoyments, 
which thou wilt tejedt when in tby power j . or whether it 
be ftimulatcd with the thirft of glory, or the ambition of 
obtaining the applaufeofthy contemporaries whom thou dofl 
defpife, or of poflerity, whkh cannot certainly have a 
^tifrongcr claim to tby reverence ! If thou doll great things 
•from pafRon, thou doft others equally great from a fpirit 
of rettlcffneffl and difquietude. Thou w^atl acquainted with 
but one World; and when thou didil conjtdlure the enift- 
-ince of atiothcr, thou didft go in fearch of it, and didft 
find it. I have progreffively followcdf thy footfteps in this 
New World. If the boldnefe of thine ehterprifes fhould 
fometimea have concealed their ehormky from me, I ant 
flill equally^ cQjrfoinKicd, whether, thy crimes freeze me with 
horror, or thy virtues tranfport-me with admiratiotr. 

Such is the pi^ure of the ferocious Spaniards who con¬ 
quered America f but the nature of the climate^ a vicious 
.3 
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^dminiftvsKtiotiy and the bkntifiil enj^yttKnl} ^ ^1 tHnj|gd> 
-enervated tkeir dakci}aimt^..> Every imdertajiitig wlnch^ 
carried witkittbe kaii dilOdulty^ wad £ound to 1^ above' 
the dForts of tlkehr covvapted mkda ; and. tbair. effemruai^e 
arma refufed every kind of dabomr» Dutring this Iqi^g pjc- 
riod, a Hate of lethargy prevadedr «# vrhi^ there are,lew 
examples m hidory. Haw waa it poffible> that ia ibcb a 
Hate, a city fwaUowcd Bp by volcaDoes, Ihotild have been 
raifed out of its rutna ? But for iamc years pally the fpirk 
of the natiodi hath been revmog. Already licith the plan 
of another dty’ hem traced^ more rpaciona, more conve¬ 
nient, more beautiful, than the former: and it will be 
ercfled at the didance of eight kagueo frons that, upon a 
mwe foKd bafts. Already hath the cosart of Madrid^ con¬ 
trary to their ufual and t<x) tardy modes of proccedling, fet 
aftde the funds necelEsry for the coniftriifiioii of the public 
edifices. Already do ^e inhabkants, relieved from thofie 
tributes which might have ferved as areafoo or as a pretence 
for theif ina<Slmty, coiocidc with the vievss of govcrwwieBt. 
New Spain will foon beembelliihed withsNew Gilatimala. 
If this exertion Ihould cofitij3<Be, or if k fisould increafe, the 
Eogli/h will probably be driven from the iettlements they 
have began between the Lake of Nicaragua arid Cape 
Honduras. 

This diftvi(^ ocosipier one hundredaad Difir^don ^ 
eighty leagues of the coaftr and runs back Honduras^ 
into the inland parts, as for as fome very catan^ stki 
high mountaias at a greater or kfo dffi- Camj^sadf* 
tance from the occast. 

Tl^ climate is wholefoaie and tempmte# The foil is 
eommonly even, very wdl watered, andfoemi^ficfor all the 
produ^ions cokivaied between the tropics^ The hiliabit* 
ants are not here expofed to thofe frequent droughts and ter¬ 
rible hurricanes, which, in the iibm^ of the New World, 
fo often fruftrate the moH reafonsfole expeflacions. 

Thtcoiuttry is chiefly iababhed by tiU Indtans.. 

Thcfe pcofde were formerly nuttierous j > but the finaH-pox 
hath coofiderably diminiihed theirt populatioir/ .it u not 
fuppofod that their feveral tribes can at piofent puB msnrc 
than nine or tea thoufoiKi men under arms. 

A nation, llill lefs populous, is fixed in the environs of. 

S ^ 
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Cape Gracia$-a-Dio 8 * Thcfe arc the Samboes, defcendanta^ 
as It ,18 faid, of the crew of a Guinea fliip which, was ihip- 
wrecked in thcfe latitudes* Their complexion, their fea¬ 
tures, their hair, and their propenfities, will fcarqe allow us 
to affign any other origin to. thenu . 

The Englifh are the only Europeans, whom their cupi¬ 
dity bath induced to fettle in thefe favage regions* 

Their fir ft eftablifhment was formed abOut the year 17 JO, 
at twenty-fix leagues diftance from Cape Honduras. Its 
pofition, at the extremity of the coaft,.and upon the Black 
river, which hath no more than fix feet water at its mouth, 
will probably always retard and prevent its progrefs. 

At the diftance of fifty-four leagues from this colony is 
Gracias-a-Dios; the harbour of which formed by an arm 
of the fea, is immenfe, and tolerably fafe. It is near this 
famous cape that the Englifh have fixed themfelves, upon 
a navigable river, the borders of which are very fertile. 

Seventy leagues beyond this, this enterprifing nation have 
fotind, at Blue-field, fome fpacious and fruitml plains, an 
acceflible river, a convenient harbour, and a rock which 
might eafily be made impregnable. 

In 1769, the three fadlorics did not employ more than 
two hundred and fix white men, as many mulattoes, and 
nine hundred flaves. Exclufive of the mules and other 
articles fent to Jamaica, they fent this year to Europe 
eight hundred thoufand feet of mahogany, two hundred 
thoufand pounds weight of farfaparilla, and ten thoufand 
pounds of tortoifc*fhdl. The number of hands hath been 
iince increafed. Sugar-canes have begun to be planted j 
and the firft fugar they have yielded hath been found to be 
of a fuperior quality. Some careful obfervers affirm, that 
a quiet pofTefiion of the Mofldto country, would one day be 
more valuable to Great Britain, than dl the iflands which 
that nation now pofleffes in the Weft Indies. 

. ‘The Englifh do not feem to form the Icaft doubt 
fpefting their right of property. Never, fay the writers 
of this country, did Spain fubdue thefe people, and never 
did thcfe people fubmit to Spain. They were by right, 
and ipfafaSo^ independent, when, in 1670, their chiefs, of 
their own accord, had recourfe to England, and acknow¬ 
ledged its fovereignty. So little was this fubmiffion com- 
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^lledfi that it was renewed at fi^veral intervals. At their 
tblicit^ion, the court of London fent, in 1741/a body of 
troops upon this territory ; and thefe were fobn followed 
by a civil adminiftration. If, aftbr the peace of 1763^ the 
troops and the magiftrates were withdrawn, and if the for¬ 
tifications, raifed for the feemity"of the lavages and their 
proteAors, were demolifiied, this was owing to the igno¬ 
rance of the mimllry, who fuffered themlelves to be per- 
fuaded that the Mulkito couittry made part of the bay of 
ilondurAs. This miftake having been removed, a regular 
form of government hath again been eftabKlhed in thefe 
regions at the beginning of 1776. 

* We Ihould not fcruple to enter upon the difeuflion of 
thefe great interefts, if the powers which they concern cori« 
duAed themfelves with fcafon and jufticc; but it is ftrength 
and convenfcnce that fettles every thing between them, al¬ 
though none" of them have had the boldncfs to acknowledge 
it. Monarchs, what is that falfe fhame which checks you ? 
Since equity is for you nothing but an idle name, why do 
ye not avow it ? Of what ufe are thofe treaties which can¬ 
not guarantee the continuation of peace, to which the 
weakeft is compelled to accede ; which denote nothing in 
cither of the contrafting parties, except their being ex- 
haufted of the means to continue the war ; and which are 
always infringed ? It would be better that ye Ihould fign 
only a fufpenfion of hoftilities, without fixing the duration 
of it. If ye have rcfolved to be unjuft, ceaie, at leaft, to 
be perfidious; for pci-fidy is a hafe and odious vice, incon- 
fittent with the dignity of potentates. The fox in the 
lion’s Ikin, or the lion in the fox^s /kin, are two animals 
equally ridiculous. But, inftead of addreffing our diTcourfe 
to deaf perfons, whom we cannot convince of any thing, 
and whom we may offend, let us give fome account of the 
bay of Honduras and Campeachy, and of the peninfula of 
Jucatan, which feparates them. 

This peninfula is a hundred leagues in length, and twenty 
or five and twenty in breadth. The country is entirely 
level. There is neither a river nor a ftream to be feen in 
it: but the water is everywhere fo near the furface of the 
earth, and the /hells are everywhere found in fo great 
abundance, that this large fpace muft formerly have made 
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part of the iea* ^Thc ferft Spanbrdai who appealed upo® 
tbefe co^ feuod^ according to HcrrcEaV a very fkigular 
fftabliihed there* .Thermengenerally ca]Yied:aboet; 
them fomc loolutig ibade ot a ftEming ftose^ in 

which they iocedantly vieidtd theja%|rei,r wbsljt thie wcenen 
aevtr made any Ofe of t^is kftrumc&y^bich it of ta much 
' vahxe to beattty« ' - 

If the continual afc which wcrniCB make in our country 
of a lodking-giafa only fbevi^» the ikfife that they have of 
ntakiDg themfehres agreeable io the men, by adding to. the 
charm# which, they Iw?c received from natmvy every atten¬ 
tion that art can give them; the men would be taking the 
fame trouble at Jucatan, in order to plcafe the women. 
But It is fo hngular a fad, that we may reafonably eall it m 
qveiHon, uiileis it be fopported by amother, dill more ex¬ 
traordinary, which it, that the men devote themfclvea to- 
idlcoefs, vriwle the women arc caodemned to labomr. When 
the futkdions peenHar to lire two fexea are perverted, I 
fhall not be furprifed to fkd in one the frivaloafnc^a of the 
other. 

The jneatan, Hondora#, and C^mpeachy, did not offer 
to the devaftatora of the new hemifphere thofe rich metals' 
for which they had croiTed fa many feat. Accordingly, 
they aegkdcd and defpifed ihefc regions. Few of them 
fettled there; and thofe who came there by chance foon 
contraded the indolence of the Indians. None of them 
attended lo the cultivation of productions fit for exporta¬ 
tion. In common with the colonies which had been dc- 
fiffoyed or cnflavcd, they lived upon cacao and. maize; to 
which tliey had added the eafy and convenient refource of 
cattle brought from the OW World. In order to pay for 
their clothing, which they cither woald not, or knew imt 
bow to make themfclv€ 8 ,. 3 nd for fome other articles of mo« 
derate value, wliich they were fnpplkd with from Europe, 
they bad properly no other refonree, than a kind of wood 
for dying, knxjwn in aE the markets by the name of Cam-. 
pcachy or logwood. ^ 

The tree wiitkh fnrmfties k is rather high, hath alternate 
leaves, compofed of cigiit fcnaller ones, in form of a heart, 
and difpofcJ in two rows alofl^ one common cofta# Its 
flowers, which aure fmall a'nilreddith, are colkfled in cinders 
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aft the extremities' of the titamrkes. : Thqp h^fc each of 
them a calix of a.itagle pteco; 'from the boUemt of each 
arife petals, and ten ftamina; „tbe ptfttl, pkced 

in the centre^ becoinea a fmall oval j>od, flattened, .and 
divided lengttiidii;m% 1 fl^^ flfled vrith two or 

three feeds* Thd moft ia$cmal po|t of the wood»»^which 
18 at firiV red, becomes, black iome. time after the wood 
hath beenAHed.i. it is only this iimeir part of tht tree that 
yields tins black and violet colour. 

The tafte for thefe €alo«r% which was perhaps more ge¬ 
neral two centuries ago than it is at preferity procured a 
conflderabk vent for this precknis wood. Tliis falc was 
ior the bem fit of the Spaniards alone, tili tbc fcttlemeot 
of the kngHfh at Jamaica. * 

Among the multiiodc of pirates who were cofllianally 
coming from this famous ifland, fcverBl went to cniife in 
the two bays, and on the coafts of the peninfula, to inter¬ 
cept, the vcffels that failed there. Thefe plunderers were 
fo little acquainted with the v^lue of their cargo, tliat, when 
they found barks laden with it, they took away nothing 
but the iron utenflls. One of them having cairied off a 
large ve(Tel, which bad nothing elfe but the logwood on 
board, brought it into the Thames, designing only to equip 
it as a privateer 5 when, contrary to hb otpedatiou, he 
fold at a very high price the wood which be bad thought 
to be of fo little value, that he had always burnt k during 
his voyage. After this difeovery, the pirates, who were 
not fuccefsful at fca, never failed to repair to the river of 
Champeton, where tl>ey took on board the piles of wood 
which were always found langed on the fhore. 

The peace of the Engljfh with Spain having pot a flop 
to the depredations of chefe pirates, fcvcral of them em¬ 
ployed themfelves in cutting Indian wood. Cape Catoche 
I'arnifhed them at firfl with aburKiance, As foow as they 
perceived it diminHh, they went to fettle between Tabafeo 
emd the river of Cbampeton, about Lake Trifle, and in 
Beef ifland, which is very near it, Tn 1675, iheit num¬ 
bers amounted to two hundred and fixty. Their ardew^r, 
which at firfl was extreme, foon gave way : and the habit 
of idieneb prevailed. As the greatefl part of them were 
excellent markfmeny the chafe became their predominant 
paflion; and their former inclination to plunder was rekind- 
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led in them by this cxercife. They foon began to make 
inroads into the Indian towns, the inhabitants of which they 
carried off. The women were deftined to wait on them ; 
* and the men they fold at Jamaica, or other iflands. The 
Spaniards roufed from their lethargy by thefe enormities, 
furprifed them in the midll of their debaucheries^ and car¬ 
ried them off, Moft of them were even taken in their cot¬ 
tages : they were led prifoners to Mexico, where they end¬ 
ed their days in the mines. 

Thofe who efcaped took refuge in the gulf of Hondu¬ 
ras, where they were joined by fomewandering freebooters 
of North America. In procefs of time they increafed to 
fifteen hundred men. The ftate of independence and plen¬ 
ty in which they lived rendered the marihy country they 
inhabited agreeable to them. Strong intrenchments fecur- 
ed them and their provifions; and they confined themfelves 
to thofe employments which their unhappy companions 
lamented that they had ever negleded. They only took 
care not to penetrate into the interior part of the country, 
to cut wood, without being well armed. 

Their induftry was crowned with the greateft fuccefs. 
In reality, the ton of wood, which had been fold as high 
as nine hundred livres [37I. los.] was gradually fallen to a 
very low price ; but this difadvantage in the price was com- 
penfated by the quantity that was fold. The cutters de¬ 
livered up the produce of their labours, either to the people 
of Jamaica, who brought them Madeira wine, ftrong li¬ 
quors, linens, and clothes ; or to the Engiiflr colonies of 
North America, which fupplied them with provifions. 
This commerce, which wa*s always carried on by fmugglers, 
and which occafioned much clamour, became lawful in 1763. 
The liberty of cutting logwood was fecured to Great Bri¬ 
tain ; but fire was not permitted to raife forts, and wa» 
even obliged ta deftroy thofe which had been built. The 
court of Madrid feldom have made any facrifices lo great 
as that of eftabliflijng, in the centre of their poffeffions, an 
a6^ive, powerful, and ambitious nation. Accordingly, 
foon after the peace, they fought to render even this con- 
ceflion, which unfortunate circumftances had extorted, aU 
moft ufelefs. 

The wood which grows upon the dry foil at Campeachy 
is much fuperior to that which is cut in the marfties of 
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Honduras. The Jaft-menlfoncd wood was, however, moft. 
in ufe, becaufe the pnce of the former had, for a long time, 
paft, exceeded all bounds. This deficienqr in the fak was 
a juft puniftiment of the blindnefs and avidity of the trea-' 
fury^ T^e SpanUh miniftry at len|^th underftood' thi^ 
gr^ truth. The merchandize was diiburdened of all the 
duties with which it had been oppreffed } it was freed froiri 
aH the ftmckles which impeded its circulation, and then it 
had a large vent in all the markets. Soon after this, the 
Englilh found no fale for their commodities. The court 
of Madrid, without having failed in their engagements, will 
find themfelves freed from a competition, which rendered 
the poffeflipn of two large provinces ufclcfs to them. The 
port of Cadiz fometimes receives the wood dircdly from 
the place it comes from 5 but it is more frequently fent to 
Vera Cruz, which is the true point of union berween Mex¬ 
ico and Spain. 

Old Vera Cruz ferved at firft for a 7/ w chiejly ty 
mart. This town, founded by Cortez on Vera Cruz that 
the very fpot where he firft landed, is fitu- Mexico commu^ 
ated on the borders of a river, which is nicates with 
dry one part of the year, but which in Spain, 
the rainy feafon is capable of ^ceiving the 
largeft veffels. The danger to whi^ the feamcn were cx- 
pofed, in a fituation where nothing defended them againft 
the violence of the winds fo common in thefe latitudes, in¬ 
duced them to feek for more fecure (belter, which they 
found eighteen miles lower down on the fame coaft. There 
they built New Vera Cruz, at feventy-two leagues diftance 
from the capital of the empire. 

New Vera Cruz is fituated in a climate rendered difa- 
greeable and unwholefome by a burning fun, and by fre¬ 
quent ftorms. It is bounded on the north by dry fands, 
and on the weft by infeAious morafles. The buildings are 
all of wood. The only inhabitants are, a moderate garri- 
fon, fome agents of government, the navigators arriving 
from Europe, and the commiflioners that are neceffary to 
receive and expedite the cargoes. This harbour is formed 
by the fmall ifland of St. Juan de Ulloa. It hath the dif- 
advantage of not being able to hold more than thirty or 
thirty-five veiTels, which arc not always fheltercd from the 
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Df^hem UnnSs, The eotitiaee mta it is by two channels 
Only, which att fo nairrow, tluit they wU not admit iivore 
them one fkip at a time. The Tea m the ndghbourhood is 
Ukevrife extremely daDgeroot. oo aecoimt of a gveit num^ 
ber of rocks ahnoft cten with the furface of the water^ It 
was generally thought by the pilots of the country^ that 
nc^thhig but a complete knowledge of the fituaftion, ac« 
qaired by many years expet ieocc, could poiibly have ena* 
l^d them to avc^ fo many ihoals.' Some defpcrate pirates 
having furprifed the place in 1712, towers were then con- 
llru^lcd on the Ihore, where vigilcnt centmels are continu¬ 
ally 00 guard for the common fefety. 

It is into this bad harbour, which is propetly the only 
one there ia in the gulf, that the fleet arrives, tne deflina* 
rion €)f which is to furnifh Mexico wkh provilions. The 
fhips that bring them do not kod in fuccefRon. They arc 
fitted out at Cadiz, with a convoy, every two, three, or 
four years, as occafions and civcumftances require. They 
arc ufoally from twelve to fourteen large merchant fliips, 
cfcorted by two fhips of the line, or by a greater number, 
if public tranquillity be ditturbed or threatened. In order 
to prevent the dangers to which they might be expofed at 
landing, by the hurricanes, they fet out from Spain in the 
months of Fthruary, M3y,^or June. In their paffage, 
» they take in rcfrefhments at Porto Rieo, and arrive, after 
a voyage of feventy or eighty days, at Vera Cruz, from 
whence their whole cargo is conveyed by mules to Xalapa. 

In this town, which is fituated twelve leagues from the 
harbour, on the back of a mountain, and well buijt, is 
kept a fair, which was limited by the ancient regulations to 
fix weeks, but which at piefent laiis four months, and which 
is fomciimcs prolonged to a further period, at the 
tion of the Spanifh or Mexican mei chants. When the 
commercial tranfa6lions are fimfhed, the n.etals, and other 
articles given by Mexico in exchange for the prodtt 61 k>fKi 
and merchandize of Europe, are fent to Vera Cruz, whctc 
they arc embarked for our hemifphere. The feaions for 
dlfpatching them are not all equally favourable. It would 
be dangerous to put to fea in the months of Augufl and 
September, and iiupoflible to do it in Odiober and Novem¬ 
ber. The fleet always takes the route of the Havaunah, 
where it is joined by \cficb from Honduras, Carthag^iia^ 
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and other placed. It there ten or twelve to 
take in frcih provHioTMii and to bUow/ tmie to the ftiipa to 
freight themfelves with fugar, tobacco, and other arttdea 
fuppUed by the ifiandof Cuba. The ihtps then fell through 
the llraks of Bahama ; they continue tlreir eotnrfe to 
height of New England, ind after fatting for a tong time 
in this latitude of forty degi»cea, they at length veer to the 
fo(vth-eaft, to come in view oi Cape St* Vincent, afnd to 
proceed to Cadiz. 

In the interval between the ^iHng of one fleet and the 
other, the court of Madrid fends out one or two men of 
war, which are called azogues, to carry to Mexico 
quickfilver that is ncceflat^y for working the mines* This 
quickfilvci* was originally drawn from Peru ; but the com* 
miflions were fo uncertain, fo flow, and fo often fraudru 
lent, that ir> 1734 it was judged to be more convenient to 
fend it from Europe, ITie mines of Guadalcanal at firft 
furnifhed the means. Thcfe were afterwards forfaken for 
the richer mines of Almadcn, in Eftramadura, The azo¬ 
gues, on their return, take charge of the produce of the 
feles that have been mode fincc tne departure of the fleet, 
of the fums repaid for credit granted, and of the funds 
which the Mexican merchants choofe to employ on their 
own account in the next expedition. The government ha¬ 
bitually allows three orfour merchantmen to accompany ibefe 
fhips. Their whole cargo fhould confift of fruits and liquors ; 
but other important articles arc fradulcntly introduced. 
Thefe nicrchautmcn always return with iheir ballaft, unlcfs 
by fpecial favour they fhould be allowed to take in fame 
cochineal. 

If the departure of the fleet be delayed from reafous of 
convenience or policy, the court fends one of its fliips from 
the Havannah to Vera Cruz. It there takes charge of 
every thing that belongs to government, and of the metak 
w'hich the debtors, or fpcculating perfons, clwoie to fend 
from the new hcmifphere into the old. 

From 1748 to 1753, one year with anotlrcr, New Spain 
fent to the mother-country, by the way of Vera Cruz and 
of Honduras, 62,661,466 livres [2,610,894!. 8?. 4d.] 
574^550 [2393?^* which were in gold 

43,621,497 [1,817,562!. 7s. 6d.] in filver, and 18,465,519 
[769,3921. 9s. zdr] in produ 61 ious, at the price in Europe* 
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. Of the produdions, there were to the amount of 529,200 
Uvres [22»094L 19a. 4d.] for the crown, and 17,936^219 
[747,5421. 9$. 2d.] for the merchants. 

Of the gold and filver, there were to the amount of 
25^649,040 livrea [1,048,710),] fpjr trade, 12,067,007 
livrcs [502,791!. 19s. id.] for the agents of the govern* 
ment, or for private perfons who meant to remit their fbr- 
tunes to Europe, and 6,480,000 livres [270,0001.]. for the 
government. ^ . 

The court of Madrid cannot fail of feeing this tribute in** 
creafe ; and it is upon the following rcafons that this con- 
jedurc is founded. 

Mexico was formerly without any means of defence : for 
what was to be expeded from a few tradefmen, whom each 
city had put under arms, when the hate was threatened 
with any danger of greater or Icfs importance ? Six regi¬ 
ments of infantry and two of cavalry were foon formed out 
of thefe fcattered militia, and who have fince been difei- 
plined by officers fent from Europe. Time extended the 
ideas of government. Men, accuftomed to the occupations 
of the arts and of commerce, did not appear to afford a 
fufficient fupport to authority; and it was determined to 
raife, in the countiy itfclf, two battalions of infantry, and 
two regiments of dragoons, who fhould have none other 
but the military profelfion. After the peace of 1763, the 
government thought that a people enervated by idlenefs and 
by the climate were but ill adapted to war 5 and they fent 
fome regular troops from the mother-country into the co* 
lony. This fyhem is hill followed, and there are always 
three or four battalions from our continent at Mexico, 
which are only relieved after they have Raid there four 
years. 

To thefe means of prefervation others have been added, 
not lefs effe(Slual. The ifland of St. Juan de Ulloa, which 
forms the harbour of Vera Cruz, and which is to defend it, 
had but a few bad fortifications. Thefe have been razed. 
Some extenfive and folid works, calculated to make the 
moh obhinate rcfihance, have been lately conhrudfed upon 
their ruins, and in the body of the rock. If, contrary to 
every appearance, this key of Mexico fhould be forced, the 
country, even after this misfortune, would not be without 
defence. At the diftance of four-and-twenty leagues from 
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the fea^ and at the opening of the mountains, in a plain 
which nothing can command, the foundations of the mag- 
nificent citadel of Perole were laid in 1770. The arfenals, 
the barracks, the magazines, and every part of it, are 
bomb-proof. 

According to all appearances, the court of Madrid will 
never leflen the number of troops they keep in New Spain: 
but that part of the public revenue which the fortifications 
ufed to abforb, cannot fail of inoreafing their treafures, un- 
lefs they fhould employ them in the colony itfelf, in form¬ 
ing fome ufeful eftablifhmcnts. Already large docks arc 
opened upon the borders of the river Alvarado, where 
woods for fhip-building abound. This novelty is of for¬ 
tunate prefage, and wiU undoubtedly be followed by others. 
Perhaps, after having remained for three centuries m a ftatc 
of opprelfion or lethargy, Mexico will at length fulfil the 
important defiination to which it hdth been fo long called 
up in vain by nature. In this comfortable hope, let us take 
our leave of North America, in order to get into the fouth- 
ern part of that continent, where we fhall fee, by an ar¬ 
rangement of Providence which will never change, the fame 
efFe<^3 produced by the fame caufes, the fame animofities 
excited by the fame barbarity, the fame precautions fug^ef- 
ted by the fame apprehenfions, the fame oppofitions raifed 
by the fame jealoufies; where we lhall fee one robbery giv¬ 
ing rife to another, one difgracc avenged by a fubfequent 
diigrace j where we fhall ftill fee ftuprd perfeverance in evil, 
and find a leifon of unavailing experience. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME* 
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